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InN PREPARING an annual volume such as 
WORLD'S BEST SCIENCE FICTION, you don’t start out 
with any preconceived notion of what the final contents 
are going to be like, except that you naturally want them 
to represent the best new science fiction stories of the 
year. So you read everything published in the field during 
the year, and you search out foreign-published stories and 
stories in non-genre magazines, and you pick the ones which 
strike you most forcefully as good science fiction. Then you 
put them all together, and then you may find a pattern. 

This year it was a significant trend toward longer stories, 
We say “significant” because it reflects a couple of very 
important facts about today’s science fiction: the domina- 
tion of paperbacks over magazines, and the relative scar- 
city of genuinely new ideas. 

The short story form is primarily suited to the one-punch 
format—a single idea, or a quick, catchy gimmick—and most 
of the basic, “classic” idea-stories have already been writ- 
ten. Science fiction writers explored the physical sciences 
most thoroughly during the “Golden Age” of Astounding in 
the early 40’s; they moved on to the social sciences in Gal- 
axy and Fantasy & Science Fiction during the 50’s. By now 
most of the basic ideas have been used, so that today’s sf 
writers must work with a further-out imagination, and usual- 
ly this means they'll need more space to develop their ma- 
terial. You can tell a story like Arthur C. Clarke’s THE 
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STAR or Theodore Sturgeon’s YESTERDAY WAS MON- 
DAY in a few thousand words, but you need more room to 
develop the potential of the ideas behind Roger Zelazny’s 
THE KEYS TO DECEMBER or Michael Moorcock’s BE- 
HOLD THE MAN, to mention just two in this year's book. 

At the same time, sf writers today tend to think in terms 
of longer stories because sf magazines are relatively few now 
and the paperback market for original novels is flourishing. 
It’s an ironic fact that today it’s about as easy for a new 
writer to break into the professional ranks by selling a novel 
as it is for him to place an sf short in the tight magazine 
competition. Thus a lot of writers’ imaginations are becoming 
geared to longer, fuller development of ideas . . . more depth 
of characterization (BIRCHER; BEHOLD THE MAN), 
more intricate plotting (WE CAN REMEMBER IT FOR 
YOU WHOLESALE), richer background detail (BUMBER- 
BOOM). The stories produced are often not of novel-length, 
but the average wordage of sf stories today is noticeably 
higher than it was ten years ago. 

This is not to say that short stories aren’t being written, 
only that there are fewer of them. Nor does it mean that you 
can’t find fresh new ideas in today’s sf—see Bob Shaw's 
LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS for just one example to the 
contrary. Further, as is shown by the stories of Frederik Pohl 
and R. A. Lafferty, among others here, a freewheeling ima- 
gination can sometimes produce a good narrative in just a 
few thousand words. 

But long or short, the stories we've selected as the best 
of 1966 strike us as being among the best science fiction 
published in any year. Read, then, and enjoy. 


—Tue Eprrors 


WE CAN REMEMBER 
IT FOR YOU 


WHOLESALE 


PHILIP K. DICK 





Suppose you'd dreamed all your life of going 
to Mars, but you could never afford it . . . then 
suppose an organization offered to implant com- 
plete false memories of such a trip in your mind 
for a price you could meet. Would you accept? 
—Think carefully before answering, for (as Hugo- 
winner Philip K. Dick demonstrates here) adventure 
that’s only in the memory has certain advantages. 


He awoxe—and wanted Mars. The valleys, he thought. 
What would it be like to trudge among them? Great and 
greater yet: the dream grew as he became fully conscious, 
the dream and the yearning. He could almost feel the en- 
veloping presence of the other world, which only Govern- 
ment agents and high officials had seen. A clerk like him- 
self? Not likely. 

“Are you getting up or not?” his wife Kirsten asked 
drowsily, with her usual hint of fierce crossness. “If you 
are, push the hot coffee button on the darn stove.” 

“Okay,” Douglas Quail said, and made his way barefoot 
from the bedroom of their conapt to the kitchen. There, hav- 
ing dutifully pressed the hot coffee button, he seated him- 
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self at the kitchen table, brought out a yellow, small tin of 
fine Dean Swift snuff. He inhaled briskly, and the Beau 
Nash mixture stung his nose, burned the roof of his mouth. 
But still he inhaled; it woke him up and allowed his 
dreams, his nocturnal desires and random wishes, to con- 
dense into a semblance of rationality. 

I will go, he said to himself. Before I die I'll see Mars. 

It was, of course, impossible, and he knew this even as 
he dreamed. But the daylight, the mundane noise of his 
wife now brushing her hair before the bedroom mirror— 
everything conspired to remind him of what he was. A 
miserable little salaried employee, he said to himself with 
bitterness. Kirsten reminded him of this at least once a day 
and he did not blame her; it was a wife's job to bring 
her husband down to Earth. Down to Earth, he thought, 
and laughed. The figure of speech in this was literally apt. 

“What are you sniggering about?” his wife asked as she 
swept into the kitchen, her long busy-pink robe wagging 
after her. “A dream, I bet. You're always full of them.” 

“Yes,” he said, and gazed out the kitchen window at the 
hovercars and traffic runnels, and all the little energetic 
people hurrying to work. In a little while he would be 
among them. As always. 

“Tll bet it has to do with some woman,” Kirsten said 
witheringly. 

“No,” he said. “A god. The god of war. He has won- 
derful craters with every kind of plant-life growing deep 
down in them.” 

“Listen.” Kirsten crouched down beside him and spoke 
earnestly, the harsh quality momentarily gone from her 
voice. “The bottom of the ocean—our ocean is much more, 
an infinity of times more beautiful. You know that; every- 
one knows that. Rent an artificial gill-outfit for both of us, 
take a week off from work, and we can descend and live 
down there at one of those year-round aquatic resorts. 
And in addition—” She broke off. “You're not listening. You 
should be. Here is something a lot better than that compul- 
sion, that obsession you have about Mars, and you don’t 
even listen!” Her voice rose piercingly. “God in heaven, you're 
doomed, Doug! What’s going to become of you?” 

“I'm going to work,” he said, rising to his feet, his break- 
fast forgotten. “That’s what’s going to become of me.” 

She eyed him. “You're getting worse. More fanatical every 
day. Where’s it going to lead?” 
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“To Mars,” he said, and opened the door to the closet to 
get down a fresh shirt to wear to work. 


Having descended from the taxi Douglas Quail slowly 
walked across three densely-populated foot runnels and to 
the modern, attractively inviting doorway. There he halted, 
impeding mid-morning traffic, and with caution read the 
shifting-color neon sign. He had, in the past, scrutinized this 
sign before . . . but never had he come so close. This was 
very different; what he did now was something else. Some- 
thing which sooner or later had to happen. 


REKAL, INCORPORATED 


Was this the answer? After all, an illusion, no matter how 
convincing, remained nothing more than an illusion. At least 
objectively. But subjectively—quite the opposite entirely. 

And anyhow he had an appointment. Within the next 
five minutes. 

Taking a deep breath of mildly smog-infested Chicago 
air, he walked through the dazzling polychromatic shimmer 
of the doorway and up to the receptionist’s counter. 

The nicely-articulated blonde at the counter, bare-bosomed 
and tidy, said pleasantly, “Good morning, Mr. Quail.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m here to see about a Rekal course. 
As I guess you know.” 

“Not ‘rekal’ but recall,” the receptionist corrected him. 
She picked up the receiver of the vidphone by her smooth 
elbow and said into it, “Mr. Douglas Quail is here, Mr. Mc- 
Clane. May he come inside, now? Or is it too soon?” 

“Giz wetwa wum-wum wamp,” the phone mumbled. 

“Yes, Mr. Quail,” she said. “You may go in; Mr. Mce- 
Clane is expecting you.” As he started off uncertainly she 
called after him, “Room D, Mr. Quail. To your right.” 

_ After a frustrating but brief moment of being lost he 
found the proper room. The door hung open and inside, 
at a big genuine walnut desk, sat a genial-looking man, 
middle-aged, wearing the latest Martian frog-pelt gray suit; 
his attire alone would have told Quail that he had come to 
the right person. 

“Sit down, Douglas,” McClane said, waving his plump 
hand toward a chair which faced the desk. “So you want 
to have gone to Mars. Very good.” 

Quail seated himself, feeling tense. “I’m not so sure this is 
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worth the fee,” he said. “It costs a lot and as far as I can see 
I really get nothing.” Costs almost as much as going, he 
thought. 

“You get tangible proof of your trip,” McClane disagreed 
emphatically. “All the proof you'll need. Here; I'll show you.” 
He dug within a drawer of his impressive desk. “Ticket 
stub.” Reaching into a manila folder, he produced a small 
square of embossed cardboard. “It proves you went—and 
returned. Postcards.” He laid out four franked picture 3-D 
full-color postcards in a neatly-arranged row on the desk 
for Quail to see. “Film. Shots you took of local sights on 
Mars with a rented moving camera.” To Quail he displayed 
those, too. “Plus the names of people you met, two hun- 
dred poscreds worth of souvenirs, which will arrive—from 
Mars—within the following month. And passport, certificates 
listing the shots you received. And more.” He glanced up 
keenly at Quail. “You'll know you went, all right,” he said. 
“You won’t remember us, won’t remember me or ever hav- 
ing been here. It'll be a real trip in your mind; we guaran- 
tee that. A full two weeks of recall; every last piddling 
detail. Remember this: if at any time you doubt that you 
really took an extensive trip to Mars you can retum here 
and get a full refund. You see?” 

“But I didn’t go,” Quail said. “I won't have gone, no 
matter what proofs you provide me with.” He took a deep, 
unsteady breath. “And I never was a secret agent with 
Interplan.” It seemed impossible to him that Rekal, Incor- 
porated’s extra-factual memory implant would do its job— 
despite what he had heard people say. 

“Mr. Quail,” McClane said patiently. “As you explained 
in your letter to us, you have no chance, no possibility in 
the slightest, of ever actually getting to Mars; you can’t 
afford it, and what is much more important, you could 
never qualify as an undercover agent for Interplan or any- 
body else. This is the only way you can achieve your, 
ahem, life-long dream; am I not correct, sir? You can’t be 
this; you can’t actually do this.” He chuckled. “But you can 
have been and have done. We see to that. And our fee is 
reasonable; no hidden charges.” He smiled encouragingly. 

“Is an extra-factual memory that convincing?” Quail asked. 

“More than the real thing, sir. Had you really gone to 
Mars as an Interplan agent, you would by now have for- 
gotten a great deal; our analysis of true-mem systems—au- 
thentic recollections of major events in a person’s life—shows 
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that a variety of details are very quickly lost to the person. 
Forever. Part of the package we offer you is such deep 
implantation of recall that nothing is forgotten. The packet 
which is fed to you while you're comatose is the creation 
of trained experts, men who have spent years on Mars; in 
every case we verify details down to the last iota. And you've 
picked a rather easy extra-factual system; had you picked 
Pluto or wanted to be Emperor of the Inner Planet Alliance 
we'd have much more difficulty . . . and the charges 
would be considerably greater.” 

Reaching into his coat for his wallet, Quail said, “Okay. 
It’s been my life-long ambition and so I see I'll never really 
do it. So I guess I'll have to settle for this.” 

“Don’t think of it that way,” McClane said severely. 
“You're not accepting second-best. The actual memory, with 
all its vagueness, omissions and ellipses, not to say distor- 
tions—that’s second-best.” He accepted the money and pressed 
a button on his desk. “All right, Mr. Quail,” he said, as the 
door of his office opened and two burly men swiftly entered. 
“You're on your way to Mars as a secret agent.” He rose, 
came over to shake Quail’s nervous, moist hand. “Or rather, 
you have been on your way. This afternoon at four-thirty 
you will, um, arrive back here on Terra; a cab will leave 
you off at your conapt and as I say you will never re- 
member seeing me or coming here; you won't, in fact, even 
remember having heard of our existence.” 

His mouth dry with nervousness, Quail followed the two 
technicians from the office; what happened next depended 
on them. . 

Will I actually believe I've been on Mars? he wondered. 
That I managed to fulfill my lifetime ambition? He had a 
strange, lingering intuition that something would go wrong. 
But just what—he did not know. 

He would have to wait to find out. 


The intercom on McClane’s desk, which connected him 
with the work-area of the firm, buzzed and a voice said, “Mr. 
Quail is under sedation now, sir. Do you want to supervise 
this one, or shall we go ahead?” 

“It’s routine,” McClane observed. “You may go ahead, 
Lowe; I don’t think you'll run into any trouble.” Programming 
an artificial memory of a trip to another planet—with or 
without the added fillip of being a secret agent—showed up 
on the firm’s work-schedule with monotonous regularity. In 
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one month, he calculated wryly, we must do twenty of 
these . . . ersatz interplanetary travel has become our bread 
and butter. 

“Whatever you say, Mr. McClane,” Lowe’s voice came, and 
thereupon the intercom shut off. 

Going to the vault section in the chamber behind his 
office, McClane searched about for a Three packet—trip to 
Mars—and a Sixty-two packet: secret Interplan spy. Finding 
the two packets, he returned with them to his desk, seated 
himself comfortably, poured out the contents—merchandise 
which would be planted in Quail’s conapt while the lab 
technicians busied themselves installing the false memory. 

A one-poscred sneaky-pete side arm, McClane reflected; 
that’s the largest item. Sets us back financially the most. 
Then a pellet-sized transmitter, which could be swallowed 
if the agent were caught. Code book that astonishingly 
resembled the real thing . . . the firm’s models were highly 
accurate: based, whenever possible, on actual U.S. military 
issue. Odd bits which made no intrinsic sense but which 
would be woven into the warp and woof of Quail’s imaginary 
trip, would coincide with his memory: half an ancient silver 
fifty cent piece, several quotations from John Donne's ser- 
mons written incorrectly, each on a separate piece of trans- 
parent tissue-thin paper, several match folders from bars on 
Mars, a stainless steel spoon engraved PROPERTY OF DOME- 
MARS NATIONAL KIBBUZIM, a wire tapping coil which— 

The intercom buzzed. “Mr. McClane, I’m sorry to bother 
you but something rather ominous has come up. Maybe it 
would be better if you were in here after all. Quail is al- 
ready under sedation; he reacted well to the narkidrine; 
he’s completely unconscious and receptive. But—” 

“Tl be in.” Sensing trouble, McClane left his office; a 
moment later he emerged in the work area. 

On a hygienic bed lay Douglas Quail, breathing slowly 
and regularly, his eyes virtually shut; he seemed dimly— 
but only dimly—aware of the two technicians and now 
McClane himself. 

“There’s no space to insert false memory-patterns?” Mc- 
Clane felt irritation. “Merely drop out two work weeks; he’s 
employed as a clerk at the West Coast Emigration Bureau, 
which is a government agency, so he undoubtedly has or 
had two weeks vacation within the last year. That ought 
to do it.” Petty details annoyed him. And always would. 

“Our problem,” Lowe said sharply, “is something quite 
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different.” He bent over the bed, said to Quail, “Tell Mr. 
McClane what you told us.” To McClane he said, “Listen 
closely.” 

The gray-green eyes of the man lying supine in the bed 
focused on McClane’s face. The eyes, he observed uneasily, 
had become hard; they had a polished, inorganic quality, like 
semi-precious tumbled stones. He was not sure that he liked 
what he saw; the brilliance was too cold. “What do you 
want now?” Quail said harshly. “You've broken my cover. 
Get out of here before I take you all apart.” He studied Mc- 
Clane. “Especially you,” he continued. “You're in charge of 
this counter-operation.” 

Lowe said, “How long were you on Mars?” 

“One month,” Quail said gratingly. 

“And your purpose there?” Lowe demanded. 

The meager lips twisted; Quail eyed him and did not 
speak. At last, drawling the words out so that they dripped 
with hostility, he said, “Agent for Interplan. As I already 
told you. Don’t you record everything that’s said? Play your 
vid-aud tape back for your boss and leave me alone.” He 
shut his eyes, then; the hard brilliance ceased. McClane 
felt, instantly, a rushing splurge of relief. 

Lowe said quietly, “This is a tough man, Mr. McClane.” 

“He won't be,” McClane said, “after we arrange for him 
to lose his memory-chain again. He'll be as meek as before.” 
To Quail he said, “So this is why you wanted to go to 
Mars so terribly badly.” 

Without opening his eyes Quail said, “I never wanted to 
go to Mars. I was assigned it—they handed it to me and 
there I was: stuck. Oh yeah, I admit I was curious about 
it; who wouldn’t be?” Again he opened his eyes and surveyed 
the three of them, McClane in particular. “Quite a truth 
drug you’ve got here; it brought up things I had absolutely 
no memory of.” He pondered. “I wonder about Kirsten,” he 
said, half to himself. “Could she be in on it? An Inter- 
plan contact keeping an eye on me. . . to be certain I didn’t 
regain my memory? No wonder she’s been so derisive about 
my wanting to go there.” Faintly, he smiled; the smile— 
one of understanding—disappeared almost at once. 

McClane said, “Please believe me, Mr. Quail; we stumbled 
onto this entirely by accident. In the work we do—” 

“I believe you,” Quail said. He seemed tired, now; the 
drug was continuing to pull him under, deeper and deeper. 
“Where did I say I'd been?” he murmured. “Mars? Hard 
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to remember—I know Id like to see it; so would every- 
body else. But me—” His voice trailed off. “Just a clerk, 
a nothing clerk.” 

Straightening up, Lowe said to his superior, “He wants 
a false memory implanted that corresponds to a trip he 
actually took. And a false reason which is the real reason. 
He’s telling the truth; he’s a long way down in the nar- 
kidrine. The trip is very vivid in his mind—at least under 
sedation. But apparently he doesn’t recall it otherwise. 
Someone, probably at a government military-sciences lab, 
erased his conscious memories; all he knew was that going to 
Mars meant something special to him, and so did being a 
secret agent. They couldn’t erase that; it’s not a memory 
but a desire, undoubtedly the same one that motivated him 
to volunteer for the assignment in the first place.” 

The other technician, Keeler, said to McClane, “What 
do we do? Graft a false memory-pattern over the real mem- 
ory? There’s no telling what the results would be; he 
might remember some of the genuine trip, and the confusion 
might bring on a psychotic interlude. He’d have to hold two 
opposite premises in his mind simultaneously: that he went 
to Mars and that he didn’t. That he’s a genuine agent for 
Interplan and he’s not, that it’s spurious. I think we ought 
to revive him without any false memory implantation and 
send him out of here; this is hot.” 5 

“Agreed,” McClane said. A thought came to him. “Can 
you predict what he'll remember when he comes out of 
sedation?” 

“Impossible to tell,” Lowe said. “He probably will have 
some dim, diffuse memory of his actual trip, now. And he'd 
probably be in grave doubt as to its validity; he’d probably 
decide our programming slipped a gear-tooth. And he'd 
remember coming here; that wouldn’t be erased—unless you 
want it erased.” 

“The less we mess with this man,” McClane said, “the 
better I like it. This is nothing for us to fool around with; 
we've been foolish enough to—or unlucky enough to—un- 
cover a genuine Interplan spy who has a cover so perfect 
that up to now even he didn’t know what he was—or 
rather is.” The sooner they washed their hands of the man 
calling himself Douglas Quail the better. 

“Are you going to plant packets Three and Sixty-two in 
his conapt?” Lowe said. 
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“No,” McClane said. “And we're going to return half his 
fee.” 
“Half!” Why half?” 
McClane said lamely, “It seems to be a good compro- 


mise.” 


As the cab carried him back to his conapt at the residen- 
tial end of Chicago, Douglas Quail said to himself, It’s 
sure good to be back on Terra. 

Already the month-long period on Mars had begun to 
waver in his memory; he had only an image of profound 
gaping craters, an ever-present ancient erosion of hills, of 
vitality, of motion itself. A world of dust where little hap- 
pened, where a good part of the day was spent checking 
and rechecking one’s portable oxygen source. And then the 
life forms, the unassuming and modest gray-brown cacti 
and maw-worms. 

As a matter of fact he had brought back several moribund 
examples of Martian fauna; he had smuggled them through 
customs. After all, they posed no menace; they couldn’t 
survive in Earth’s heavy atmosphere. 

Reaching into his coat pocket, he rummaged for the 
container of Martian maw-worms— 

And found an envelope instead. 

Lifting it out, he discovered, to his perplexity, that it con- 
tained five hundred and seventy poscreds, in cred bills of 
Jow denomination. 

Where'd I get thisP he asked himself. Didn't I spend 
every ‘cred I had on my trip? 

With the money came a slip of paper marked: One-half 
fee ret'd. By McClane. And then the date. Today's date. 

“Recall,” he said aloud. 

“Recall what, sir or madam?” the robot driver of the 
cab inquired respectfully. 

“Do you have a phone book?” Quail demanded. 

“Certainly, sir or madam.” A slot opened; from it slid a 
microtape phone book for Cook County. 

“It’s spelled oddly,” Quail said as he leafed through the 
pages of the yellow section. He felt fear, then; abiding fear. 
“Here it is,” he said. “Take me there, to Rekal, Incorporated. 
T’'ve changed my mind; I don’t want to go home.” 

“Yes sir, or madam, as the case may be,” the driver said. 
A moment later the cab was zipping back in the opposite 
direction. 
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“May I make use of your phone?” he asked. 

“Be my guest,” the robot driver said. And presented a 
shiny new emperor 3-D color phone to him. 

He dialed his own conapt. And after a pause found him- 
self confronted by a miniature but chillingly realistic image 
of Kirsten on the small screen. “I've been to Mars,” he 
said to her. ‘i 

“You're drunk.” Her lips writhed scornfully. “Or worse.” 

“°S god’s truth.” 

“When?” she demanded. 

“I don’t know.” He felt confused. “A simulated trip, I 
think. By means of one of those artificial or extra-factual 
or whatever it is memory places. It didn’t take.” 

Kirsten said witheringly, “You are drunk.” And broke the 
connection at her end. He hung up, then, feeling his face 
flush. Always the same tone, he said hotly to himself. Al- 
ways the retort, as if she knows everything and I know noth- 
ing. What a marriage. Keerist, he thought dismally. 

A moment later the cab stopped at the curb before a 
modern, very attractive little pink building, over which a 
shifting, polychromatic neon sign read: REKAL, INCORPOR- 
ATED. 

The receptionist, chic and bare from the waist up, started 
in surprise, then gained masterful control of herself. “Oh, 
hello, Mr. Quail,” she said nervously. “H-how are you? Did 
you forget something?” 

“The rest of my fee back,” he said. 

More composed now, the receptionist said, “Fee? I think 
you are mistaken, Mr. Quail. You were here discussing the 
feasibility of an extra-factual trip for you, but—” She shrugged 
ber smooth pale shoulders. “As I understand it, no trip was 
taken.” 

Quail said, “I remember everything, miss. My letter to 
Rekal, Incorporated, which started this whole business off. 
I remember my arrival here, my visit with Mr. McClane. 
Then the two lab technicians taking me in tow and adminis- 
tering a drug to put me out.” No wonder the firm had re- 
turned half his fee. The false memory of his “trip to Mars” 
haga t taken—at least not entirely, not as he had been as- 
sured. 

“Mr. Quail,” the girl said, “although you are a minor 
clerk you are a good-looking man and it spoils your features 
to become angry. If it would make you feel any better, I 
might, ahem, let you take me out...” 
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He felt furious, then. “I remember you,” he said savagely. 
“For instance the fact that your breasts are sprayed blue; 
that stuck in my mind. And I remember Mr. McClane’s 
promise that if I remembered my visit to Rekal, Incorporated 
Td receive my money back in full. Where is Mr. McClane?” 

After a delay—probably as long as they could manage 
—he found himself once more seated facing the imposing 
walnut desk, exactly as he had been an hour or so earlier 
in the day. 

“Some technique you have,” Quail said sardonically. His 
disappointment—and resentment—was enormous, by now. 
“My so-called ‘memory’ of a trip to Mars as an undercover 
agent for Interplan is hazy and vague and shot full of con- 
tradictions. And I clearly remember my dealings here with 
you people. I ought to take this to the Better Business 
Bureau.” He was burning angry, at this point; his sense of 
being cheated had overwhelmed him, had destroyed his 
customary aversion to participating in a public squabble. 

Looking morose, as well as cautious, McClane said, “We 
capitulate, Quail. We'll refund the balance of your fee. I 
fully concede the fact that we did absolutely nothing for 
you.” His tone was resigned. 

Quail said accusingly, “You didn’t even provide me with 
the various artifacts that you claimed would ‘prove’ to me 
I had been on Mars. All that song-and-dance you went into 
—it hasn’t materialized into a damn thing. Not even a ticket 
stub, Nor postcards. Nor passport. Nor proof of immuniza- 
tion shots. Nor—” 

“Listen, Quail,” McClane said. “Suppose I told you—” 
He broke off. “Let it go.” He pressed a button on his in- 
tercom. “Shirley, will you disburse five hundred and seventy 
more ’creds in the form of a cashier's check made out to 
Douglas Quail? Thank you.” He released the button, then 
glared at Quail. 

Presently the check appeared; the receptionist placed it 
before McClane and once more vanished out of sight, leaving 
the two men alone, still facing each other across the sur- 
face of the massive walnut desk. 

“Let me give you a word of advice,” McClane said as he 
signed the check and passed it over. “Don’t discuss your, 
ahem, recent trip to Mars with anyone.” 

“What trip?” 

“Well, that’s the thing.” Doggedly, McClane said, “The 
trip you partially remember. Act as if you don’t remember; 
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pretend it never took place. Don’t ask me why; just take 
my advice: it'll be better for all of us.” He had begun to 
perspire. Freely. “Now, Mr. Quail, I have other business, 
other clients to see.” He rose, showed Quail to the door. 

Quail said, as he opened the door, “A firm that turns 
out such bad work shouldn’t have any clients at all.” He 
shut the door behind him. 

On the way home in the cab Quail pondered the word- 
ing of his letter of complaint to the Better Business Bureau, 
Terra Division. As soon as he could get to his typewriter 
he’d get started; it was clearly his duty to warn other 
people away from Rekal, Incorporated. 

When he got back to his conapt he seated himself be- 
fore his Hermes Rocket portable, opened the drawers and 
rummaged for carbon paper—and noticed a small, familiar 
box. A box which he had carefully filled on Mars with Mar- 
tian fauna and later smuggled through customs. 

Opening the box he saw, to his disbelief, six dead maw- 
worms and several varieties of the unicellular life on which 
the Martian worms fed. The protozoa were dried-up, dusty, 
but he recognized them; it had taken him an entire day 
picking among the vast dark alien boulders to find them. 
A wonderful, illuminated journey of discovery. 

But I didn’t go to Mars, he realized. 

Yet on the other hand— 

Kirsten appeared at the doorway to the room, an arm- 
load of pale brown groceries gripped. “Why are you 
home in the middle of the day?” Her voice, in an eternity 
of sameness, was accusing. 

“Did I go to Mars?” he asked her. “You would know.” 

“No, of course you didn’t go to Mars; you would know 
that, I would think. Aren’t you always bleating about go- 


ing?” 

He said, “By God, I think I went.” After a pause he 
added, “And simultaneously I think I didn’t go.” 

“Make up your mind.” 

“How can I?” He gestured. “I have both memory-tracks 
grafted inside my head; one is real and one isn’t but I can’t 
tell which is which. Why can’t I rely on you? They haven't 
tinkered with you.” She could do this much for him at 
least—even if she never did anything else, 

Kirsten said in a level, controlled voice, “Doug, if you 
don’t pull yourself together, we're through. I'm going to 
leave you.” 
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“Tm in trouble.” His voice came out husky and coarse. 
And shaking. “Probably I'm heading into a psychotic epi- 
sode; I hope not, but—maybe that’s it. It would explain 
everything, anyhow.” 

Setting down the bag of groceries, Kirsten stalked to the 
closet. “I was not kidding,” she said to him quietly. She 
brought out a coat, got it on, walked back to the door of 
the conapt. “Ill phone you one of these days soon,” she 
said tonelessly. “This is goodbye, Doug. I hope you pull out 
of this eventually; I really pray you do. For your sake.” 

“Wait,” he said desperately. “Just tell me and make it 
absolute; I did go or I didn’t-tell me which one.” But 
they may have altered your memory-track also, he realized. 

The door closed. His wife had left. Finally! 

A voice behind him said, “Well, that’s that, Now put up 
your hands, Quail. And also please tum around and face this 
way.” 

He turned, instinctively, without rasing his hands. 

The man who faced him wore the plum uniform of the 
Interplan Police Agency, and his gun appeared to be UN 
issue. And, for some odd reason, he seemed familiar to Quail; 
familiar in a blurred, distorted fashion which he could 
not pin down. So, jerkily, he raised his hands. 

“You remember,” the policeman said, “your trip to Mars. 
We know all your actions today and all your thoughts— 
in particular your very important thoughts on the trip home 
from Rekal, Incorporated.” He explained, “We have a telep- 
transmitter wired within your skull; it keeps us constantly in- 
formed.” 

A telepathic transmitter; use of a living plasma that had 
been discovered on Luna. He shuddered with self-aversion. 
The thing lived inside him, within his own brain, feeding, 
listening, feeding. But the Interplan police used them; that 
had come out even in the homeopapes. So this was prob- 
ably true, dismal as it was. 

“Why me?” Quail said huskily. What had he done—or 
thought? And what did this have to do with Rekal, In- 
corporatedP 

“Fundamentally” the Interplan cop said, “this has nothing 
to do with Rekal; it’s between you and us.” He tapped his 
right ear. “I'm still picking up your mentational processes 
by way of your cephalic transmitter.” In the man’s ear Quail 
saw a small white-plastic plug. “So I have to warn you: 
anything you think may be held against you.” He smiled. 
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“Not that it matters now; you’ve already thought and spok- 
en yourself into oblivion. What’s annoying is the fact that 
under narkidrine at Rekal, Incorporated you told them, their 
technicians and the owner, Mr. McClane, about your trip— 
where you went, for whom, some of what you did. They're 
very frightened. They wish they had never laid eyes on 
you.” He added reflectively, “They're right.” 

Quail said, “I never made any trip. It’s a false memory- 
chain improperly planted in me by McClane’s technicians.” 
But then he thought of the box, in his desk drawer, contain- 
ing the Martian life forms. And the trouble and hardship he 
had had gathering them. The memory seemed real. And 
the box of life forms; that certainly was real. Unless Mc- 
Clane had planted it. Perhaps this was one of the “proofs” 
which McClane had talked glibly about. 

The memory of my trip to Mars, he thought, doesn’t 
convince me—but unfortunately it has convinced the Inter- 
plan Police Agency. They think I really went to Mars and 
they think 1 at least partially realize it. 

“We not only know you went to Mars,” the Interplan 
cop agreed, in answer to his thoughts, “but we know that 
you now remember enough to be difficult for us. And there’s 
no use expunging your conscious memory of all this, be- 
cause if we do you'll simply show up at Rekal, Incorporated 
again and start over. And we can’t do anything about Mc- 
Clane and his operation because we have no jurisdiction 
over anyone except our own people. Anyhow, McClane hasn’t 
committed any crime.” He eyed Quail. “Nor, technically, 
have you. You didn’t go to Rekal, Incorporated with the 
idea of regaining your memory; you went, as we realize, for 
the usual reason people go there—a love by plain, dull 
people for adventure.” He added, “Unfortunately you're not 
plain, not dull, and you've already had too much excite- 
ment; the last thing in the universe you needed was a 
course from Rekal, Incorporated. Nothing could have been 
more lethal for you or for us. And, for that matter, for 
McClane.” 

Quail said, “Why is it ‘difficult’ for you if I remember my 
trip—my alleged trip—and what I did there?” 

“Because,” the Interplan harness bull said, “what you did 
is not in accord with our great white all-protecting father 
public image. You did, for us, what we never do. As you'll 
presently remember—thanks to narkidrine. That box of dead 
worms and algae has been sitting in your desk drawer 
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for six months, ever since you got back. And at no time 
have you shown the slightest curiosity about it. We didn’t 
even know you had it until you remembered it on your 
way home from Rekal; then we came here on the double to 
look for it.” He added, unnecessarily, “Without any luck; 
there wasn’t enough time.” 

A second Interplan cop joined the first one; the two 
briefly conferred. Meanwhile, Quail thought rapidly. He did 
remember more, now; the cop had been right about narki- 
drine. They—Interplan—probably used it themselves. Prob- 
ably? He knew darn well they did; he had seen them putting 
a prisoner on it. Where would that be? Somewhere on Terra? 
More likely Luna, he decided, viewing the image rising from 
his highly defective—but rapidly less s—memory. 

And he remembered something else. Their reason for 
sending him to Mars; the job he had done. 

No wonder they had expunged his memory. 

“Oh god,” the first of the two Interplan cops said, break- 
ing off his conversation with his companion. Obviously, he 
had picked up Quail’s thoughts. “Well, this is a far worse 
problem, now; as bad as it can get.” He walked toward 
Quail, again covering him with his gun. “We've got to kill 
you,” he said. “And right away.” 

Nervously, his fellow officer said, “Why right away? Can’t 
we simply cart him off to Interplan New York and let 
them—” 

“He knows why it has to be right away,” the first cop 
said; he too looked nervous, now, but Quail realized that 
it was for an entirely different reason. His memory had 
been brought back almost entirely, now. And he fully 
understood the officer’s tension. 

“On Mars,” Quail said hoarsely, “I killed a man. After 
getting past fifteen bodyguards. Some armed with sneaky- 
pete guns, the way you are.” He had been trained, by Inter- 
plan, over a five year period to be an assassin. A professional 
killer. He knew ways to take out armed adversaries . . . 
such as these two officers; and the one with the ear-re- 
ceiver knew it, too. 

If he moved swiftly enough— 

The gun fired. But he had already moved to one side, 
and at the same time he chopped down the gun-carrying 
officer. In an instant he had possession of the gun and was 
covering the other, confused, officer. 

“Picked my thoughts up,” Quail said, panting for breath. 
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“He knew what I was going to do, but I did it anyhow.” 

Half sitting up, the injured officer grated, “He won't use 
that gun on you, Sam; I pick that up, too. He knows he’s 
finished, and he knows we know it, too. Come on, Quail.” 
Laboriously, grunting with pain, he got shakily to his feet. 
He held out his hand. “The gun,” he said to Quail. “You 
can’t use it, and if you turn it over to me I'll guarantee not 
to kill you; you'll be given a hearing, and someone higher 
up in Interplan will decide, not me. Maybe they can erase 
your memory once more; I don’t know. But you know the 
thing I was going to kill you for; I couldn’t keep you from 
remembering it. So my reason for wanting to kill you is in a 
sense past.” 

Quail, clutching the gun, bolted from the conapt, sprinted 
for the elevator. If you follow me, he thought. Pll kill you. 
So don’t. He jabbed at the elevator button and, a moment 
later, the doors slid back. 

The police hadn’t followed him. Obviously they had picked 
up his terse, tense thoughts and had decided not to take the 
chance. 

With him inside the elevator descended. He had gotten 
away—for a time. But what next? Where could he go? 

The elevator reached the ground floor; a moment later 
Quail had joined the mob of peds hurrying along the run- 
nels. His head ached and he felt sick. But at least he had 
evaded death; they had come very close to shooting him 
on the spot, back in his own conapt. 

And they probably will again, he decided. When they 
find me. And with this transmitter inside me, that won't 
take too long. 

Ironically, he had gotten exactly what he had asked 
Rekal, Incorporated for. Adventure, peril, Interplan police 
at work, a secret and dangerous trip to Mars in which his 
life was at stake—everything he had wanted as a false 
memory. 

The advantages of it being a memory—and nothing 
more—could now be appreciated. 


On a park bench, alone, he sat dully watching a flock 
of perts: a semi-bird imported from Mars’ two moons, 
capable of soaring flight, even against Earth’s huge gravity. 

“Maybe I can find my way back to Mars, he pondered. 
But then what? It would be worse on Mars; the political or- 
ganization whose leader he had assassinated would spot 
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him the moment he stepped from the ship; he would have 
Interplan and them after him, there. 

Can you hear me thinking? he wondered. Easy avenue 
to paranoia; sitting here alone he felt them tuning in on 
him, monitoring, recording, discussing . . . He shivered, rose 
to his feet, walked aimlessly, his hands deep in his pockets. 
No matter where I go, he realized, Lies always be with me. 
As long as I have this device inside ms 

Tll make a deal with you, he thought to himself—and to 
them. Can’t you imprint a false-memory template on me 
again, as you did before, that I lived an average, routine life, 
never went to Mars? Never saw an Interplan uniform up 
close and never handled a gun? 

A voice inside his brain answered, “As has been carefully 
explained to you: that would not be enough.” 

Astonished, he halted. 

“We formerly communicated with you in this manner,” 
the voice continued. “When you were operating in the 
field, on Mars. It’s been months since we've done it; we 
assumed, in fact, that we'd never have to do so again. Where 
are you?” 

“Walking,” Quail said, “to my death.” By your officers’ 
guns, he added as an afterthought. “How can you be sure it 
wouldn’t be enough?” he demanded. “Don’t the Rekal tech- 
niques work?” 

“As we said. If you're given a set of standard, average 
memories you get—restless. You'd inevitably seek out Rekal 
or one of its competitors again. We can’t go through this 
a second time.” 

“Suppose,” Quail said, “once my authentic memories 
have been canceled, something more vital than standard 
memories are implanted. Something which would act to 
satisfy my craving.” he said. “That’s been proved; that’s 
probably why you initially hired me. But you ought to be 
able to come up with something else—something equal. I 
was the richest man on Terra but I finally gave all my 
money to educational foundations. Or I was a famous deep- 
space explorer. Anything of that sort; wouldn’t one of those 

(0 

Silence. 

“Try it,” he said desperately. “Get some of your top-notch 
military psychiatrists; explore my mind. Find out what my 
most expansive daydream is.” He tried to think. “Women,” he 
said. “Thousands of them, like Don Juan had. An inter- 
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planetary playboy—a mistress in every city on Earth, Luna 
and Mars. Only I gave that up, out of exhaustion. Please,” 
he begged. “Try it.” 

“You'd voluntarily surrender, then?” the voice inside his 
head asked. “If we agreed, to arrange such a solution? If 
it’s possible?” 

After an interval of hesitation he said, “Yes.” I'll take the 
risk, he said to himself, that you don’t simply kill me. 

“You make the first move,” the voice said presently. “Turn 
yourself over to us. And we'll investigate that line of possi- 
bility. If we can’t do it, however, if your authentic memories 
begin to crop up again as they've done at this time, then—” 
There was silence and then the voice finished, “We'll have 
to destroy you. As you must understand. Well, Quail, you 
still want to try?” 

“Yes,” he said. Because the alternative was death now— 
and for certain. At least this way he had a chance, slim as 
it was. 

“You present yourself at our main barracks in New York,” 
the voice of the Interplan cop resumed. “At 580 Fifth Avenue, 
floor twelve. Once you've surrendered yourself we'll have our 
psychiatrists begin on you; we'll have personality-profile tests 
made. We'll attempt to determine your absolute, ultimate 
fantasy wish—-then we'll bring you back to Rekal, Incor- 
porated, here; get them in on it, fulfilling that wish in vicar- 
ious surrogate retrospection, And—good luck. We do owe 
you something; you acted as a capable instrument for us.” 
The voice lacked malice; if anything, they—the organization 
—felt sympathy toward him. 

oe Quail said. And began searching for a robot 
cab. 


“Mr. Quail,” the stern-faced, elderly Interplan psychiatrist 
said, “you possess a most interesting wish-fulfillment dream 
fantasy. Probably nothing such as you consciously entertain 
or suppose. This is commonly the way; I hope it won't up- 
set you too much to hear about it.” 

The senior ranking Interplan officer present said briskly, 
“He better not be too much upset to hear about it, not 
if he expects not to get shot.” 

“Unlike the fantasy of wanting to be an Interplan under- 
cover agent,” the psychiatrist continued, “which, being rela- 
tively speaking a product of maturity, had a certain plausibil- 
ity to it, this production is a grotesque dream of your child- 
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hood; it is no wonder you fail to recall it. Your fantasy is 
this: you are nine years old, walking alone down a rustic 
lane. An unfamiliar variety of space vessel from another star 
system lands directly in front of you. No one on Earth but 
you, Mr. Quail, sees it. The creatures within are very small 
and helpless, somewhat on the order of field mice, although 
they are attempting to invade Earth; tens of thousands of 
other such ships will soon be on their way, when this ad- 
vance party gives the go-ahead signal.” 

“And I suppose I stop them,” Quail said, experiencing a 
mixture of amusement and disgust. “Single-handed I wipe 
them out. Probably by stepping on them with my foot.” 

“No,” the psychiatrist said patiently. “You halt the in- 
vasion, but not by destroying them. Instead, you show them 
kindness and mercy, even though by telepathy—their mode 
of communication—you know why they have come. They 
have never seen such humane traits exhibited by any sentient 
organism, and to show their appreciation they make a cov- 
enant with you.” 

Quail said, “They won't invade Earth as long as I'm 


ive. 

“Exactly.” To the Interplan officer the psychiatrist said, 
“You can see it does fit his personality, despite his feigned 
scorn. 

“So by merely existing,” Quail said, feeling a growing 
pleasure, “by simply being alive, I keep Earth safe from 
alien rule. I’m in effect, then, the most important person on 
Terra. Without lifting a finger.” 

“Yes indeed, sir,” the psychiatrist said. “And this is bed- 
rock in your psyche; this is a life-long childhood fantasy. 
Which, without depth and drug therapy, you never would 
have recalled. But it has always existed in you; it went un- 
derneath, but never ceased.” 

To McClane, who sat intently listening, the senior police 
official said, “Can you implant an extra-factual memory 
pattern that extreme in him?” 

“We get handed every possible type of wish-fantasy there 
is,” McClane said. “Frankly, I've heard a lot worse than 
this. Certainly we can handle it. Twenty-four hours from 
now he won't just wish he’d saved Earth; he'll devoutly 
believe it really happened.” 

The senior police official” said, “You can start the job, 
then. In preparation we've already once again erased the 
memory in him of his trip to Mars.” 
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Quail said, “What trip to Mars?” 

No one answered him, so, reluctantly, he shelved the 
question, And anyhow a police vehicle had now put in its 
appearance; he, McClane and the senior police officer 
crowded into it, and presently they were on their way to 
Chicago and Rekal, Incorporated. 

“You had better make no errors this time,” the police of- 
ficer said to heavy-set, nervous-looking McClane. 

“I can’t see what could go wrong,” McClane mumbled, 
perspiring. “This has nothing to do with Mars or Interplan. 
Single-handedly stopping an invasion of Earth from another 
star-system.” He shook his head at that. “Wow, what a kid 
dreams up. And by pious virtue, too; not by force. It’s sort 
of quaint.” He dabbed at his forehead with a large linen 
pocket handkerchief. 

Nobody said anything. 

“In fact,” McClane said, “it’s touching.” 

“But arrogant,” the police official said starkly. “Inasmuch 
as when he dies the invasion will resume. No wonder he 
doesn’t recall it; it’s the most grandiose fantasy I ever ran 
across.” He eyed Quail with disapproval. “And to think we 
put this man on our payroll.” 

When they reached Rekal, Incorporated the receptionist, 
Shirley, met them breathlessly in the outer office. “Welcome 
back, Mr. Quail,” she fluttered, her melon-shaped breasts 
—today painted an incandescent orange—bobbing with agi- 
tation. “I’m sorry everything worked out so badly before; 
Tm sure this time it'll go better.” 

Still repeatedly dabbing at his shiny forehead with his 
neatly-folded Irish linen handkerchief, McClane said, “It 
better.” Moving with rapidity he rounded up Lowe and 
Keeler, escorted them and Douglas Quail to the work area, 
and then, with Shirley and the senior police officer, returned 
to his familiar office. To wait. 

“Do we have a packet made up for this, Mr. McClane?” 
Shirley asked, bumping against him in her agitation, then 
coloring modestly. 

“I think we do.” He tried to recall, then gave up and 
consulted the formal chart. “A combination,” he decided 
aloud, “of packets Eighty-one, Twenty, and Six.” From the 
vault section of the chamber behind his desk he fished 
out the appropriate packets, carried them to his desk for 
inspection. “From Eighty-one,” he explained, “a magic heal- 
ing rod given him—the client in question, this time Mr. 
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Quail—by the race of beings from another system. A token 
of their gratitude.” 

“Does it work?” the police officer asked curiously. 

“It did once,” McClane explained. “But he, ahem, you 
see, used it up years ago, healing right and left. Now it’s 
only a memento. But he remembers it working spectacular- 
ly.” He chuckled, then opened packet Twenty. “Document 
from the UN Secretary General thanking him for saving 
Earth; this isn’t precisely appropriate, because part of Quail’s 
fantasy is that no one knows of the invasion except himself, 
but for the sake of verisimilitude we'll throw it in.” He 
inspected packet Six, then. What came from this? He couldn’t 
recall; frowning, he dug into the plastic bag as Shirley and 
the Interplan police officer watched intently. 

“Writing,” Shirley said. “In a funny language.” 

“This tells who they were,” McClane said, “and where 
they came from. Including a detailed star map logging 
their flight here and the system of origin. Of course it’s 
in their script, so he can’t read it. But he remembers them 
reading it to him in his own tongue.” He placed the three 
artifacts in the center of the desk. “These should be taken 
to Quail’s conapt,” he said to the police officer. “So that 
when he gets home he'll find them. And it'll confirm his 
fantasy. SOP—standard operating procedure.” He chuckled 
apprehensively, wondering how matters were going with 
Lowe and Keeler. 

The intercom buzzed. “Mr. McClane, I’m sorry to bother 
you.” It was Lowe’s voice; he froze as he recognized it, 
froze and became mute. “But something’s come up. Maybe 
it would be better if you came in here and supervised. Like 
before, Quail reacted well to the narkidrine; he’s unconscious, 
relaxed and receptive, But—” 

McClane sprinted for the work area. 

On a hygienic bed Douglas Quail lay breathing slowly 
ad regularly, eyes half-shut, dimly conscious of those around 


“We started interrogating him,” Lowe said, white-faced. 
“To find out exactly when to place the fantasy-memory of 
him single-handedly having saved Earth. And strangely 
enough— 

“They told me not to tell,” Douglas Quail mumbled in a 
dull drug-saturated voice. “That was the agreement. I wasn’t 
even supposed to remember. But how could I forget an 
event like that?” 
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I guess it would be hard, McClane reflected. But you did 
—until now. 

“They even gave me a scroll,” Quai] mumbled, “of grati- 
tude. I have it hidden in my conapt; I'll show it to you.” 

To the Interplan officer who had followed after him, Mc- 
Clane said, “Well, I offer the suggestion that you better 
not kill him. If you do they'll return.” 

“They also gave me a magic invisible destroying rod,” 
Quail mumbled, eyes totally shut, now. “That’s how I killed 
that man on Mars you sent me to take out. It’s in my 
drawer along with the box of Martian maw-worms and 
dried-up plant life.” 

Wordlessly, the Interplan officer tuned and stalked from 
the work area. 

I might as well put those packets of proof-artifacts away, 
McClane said to himself resignedly. He walked, step by 
step, back to his office. Including the citation from the UN 
Secretary General. After all— 

The real one probably would not be long in coming. 
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Bob Shaw, of Belfast, North Ireland, began 
writing sf a dozen years ago for the Scottish 
magazine Nebula Science Fiction, but only in the 
past year has he begun his invasion of the U.S. 
markets . . . starting with this short, memorable 
glimpse of the effects of a technological advance 
on people of the future. 


LEAVING THE VILLAGE BEHIND, we followed the heady sweeps 
of the road up into a land of slow glass. 

I had never seen one of the farms before and at first 
found them slightly eerie—an effect heightened by imagina- 
tion and circumstance. The car’s turbine was pulling smooth- 
ly and quietly in the damp air so that we seemed to be 
carried over the convolutions of the road in a kind of super- 
natural silence. On our right the mountain sifted down 
into an incredibly perfect valley of timeless pine, and every- 
where stood the great frames of slow glass, drinking light. 
An occasional flash of afternoon sunlight on their wind 
bracing created an illusion of movement, but in fact the 
frames were deserted. The rows of windows had been 
standing on the hillside for years, staring into the valley, and 
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men only cleaned them in the middle of the night when 
their human presence would not matter to the thirsty glass. 

They were fascinating, but Selina and I didn’t mention the 
windows. I think we hated each other so much we both 
were reluctant to sully anything new by drawing it into the 
nexus of our emotions. The holiday, I had begun to realize, 
was a stupid idea in the first place. I had thought it would 
cure everything, but, of course, it didn’t stop Selina being 
pregnant and, worst still, it didn’t even stop her being 
angry about being pregnant. 

Rationalizing our dismay over her condition, we had cir- 
culated the usual statements to the effect that we would 
have liked having children—but later on, at the proper 
time. Selina’s pregnancy had cost us her well-paid job and 
with it the new house we had been negotiating and which 
was far beyond the reach of my income from poetry. But 
the real source of our annoyance was that we were face 
to face with the realization that people who say they want 
children later always mean they want children never. Our 
nevers were thrumming with the knowledge that we, who 
had thought ourselves so unique, had fallen into the same 
biological trap as every mindless rutting creature which ever 
existed. 

The road took us along the southern slopes of Ben Cru- 
achan until we began to catch glimpses of the gray Atlantic 
far ahead. I had just cut our speed to absorb the view better 
when I noticed the sign spiked to a gatepost. It said: 
“SLOW GLASS—QUALITY HIGH, PRICES LOW—J. R. HAGAN.” 
On an impulse I stopped the car on the verge, wincing 
slightly as tough grasses whipped noisily at the bodywork. 

“Why have we stopped?” Selina’s neat, smoke-silver head 
tumed in surprise. 

“Look at that sign. Let’s go up and see what there is. 
The stuff might be reasonably priced out here.” 

Selina’s voice was pitched high with scorn as she refused, 
but I was too taken with my idea to listen. I had an 
illogical conviction that doing something extravagant and 
crazy would set us right again. 

“Come on,” I said, “the exercise might do us some good. 
We've been driving too long anyway.” 

She shrugged in a way that hurt me and got out of the 
car. We walked up a path made of irregular, packed 
clay steps nosed with short lengths of sapling. The path 
curved through trees which clothed the edge of the hill and 
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at its end we found a low farmhouse. Beyond the little stone 
building tall frames of slow glass gazed out towards the 
voice-stilling sight of Cruachan’s ponderous’ descent towards 
the waters of Loch Linnhe. Most of the panes were per- 
fectly transparent but a few were dark, like panels of polished 
ebony. 

As we approached the house through a neat cobbled yard 
a tall middle-aged man in ash-colored tweeds arose and 
waved to us. He had been sitting on the low rubble wall 
which bounded the yard, smoking a pipe and staring 
towards the house. At the front window of the cottage a 
young woman in a tangerine dress stood with a small boy 
in her arms, but she turned uninterestedly and moved out 
of sight as we drew near. 

“Mr. Hagan?” I guessed. 

“Correct. Come to see some glass, have you? Well, you've 
come to the right place.” Hagan spoke crisply, with traces 
of the pure highland which sounds so much like Irish to 
the unaccustomed ear. He had one of those calmly dis- 
mayed faces one finds on elderly road-menders and philoso- 
phers. 

“Yes,” I said. “We're on holiday. We saw your sign.” 

Selina, who usually has a natural fluency with strangers, 
said nothing. She was looking towards the now empty win- 
dow with what I thought was a slightly puzzled expression. 

“Up from London, are youP Well, as I said, you've come 
to the right place—and at the right time, too. My wife and 
I don’t see many people this early in the season.” 

I laughed. “Does that mean we might be able to buy a 
little glass without mortgaging our home?” 

“Look at that now,” Hagan said, smiling helplessly. “I've 
thrown away any advantage I might have had in the trans- 
action. Rose, that’s my wife, says I never learn. Still, let’s 
sit down and talk it over.” He pointed at the rubble wall, 
then glanced doubtfully at Selina’s immaculate blue skirt. 
“Wait till I fetch a rug from the house.” Hagan limped 
quickly into the cottage, closing the door behind him. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t such a marvelous idea to come up here,” 
I whispered to Selina, “but you might at least be pleasant 
to the man. I think I can smell a bargain.” 

“Some hope,” she said with deliberate coarseness. “Surely 
even you must have noticed that ancient dress his wife is 
wearing! He won’t give much away to strangers.” 

“Was that his wife?” 
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“Of course that was his wife.” 

“Well, well,” I said, surprised. “Anyway, try to be civil 
with him. I don’t want to be embarrassed.” 

Selina snorted, but she smiled whitely when Hagan re- 
appeared and I relaxed a little. Strange how a man can 
love a woman and yet at the same time pray for her to 
fall under a train. 

Hagan spread a tartan blanket on the wall and we sat 
down, feeling slightly self-conscious at having been translated 
from our city-oriented lives into a rural tableau. On the dis- 
tant slate of the Loch, beyond the watchful frames of slow 
glass, a slow-moving steamer drew a white line towards 
the south. The boisterous mountain air seemed almost to 
invade our lungs, giving us more oxygen than we required. 

“Some of the glass farmers around here,” Hagan began, 
“give strangers, such as yourselves, a sales talk about how 
beautiful the autumn is in this part of Argyll. Or it might be 
the spring, or the winter. I don’t do that—any fool knows 
that a place which doesn’t look right in summer never looks 
right. What do you say?” 

I nodded compliantly. 

a, want you just to take a good look out towards Mull, 

“Garland.” 

“, . . Garland. That’s what you're buying if you buy my 
glass, and it never looks better than it does at this minute. 
The glass is in perfect phase, none of it is less than ten 
years thick—and a four-foot window will cost you two 
hundred pounds.” 

“Two hundred!” Selina was shocked. “That’s as much as 
they charge at the Scenedow shop in Bond Street.” 

Hagan smiled patiently, then looked closely at me to see 
if I knew enough about slow glass to appreciate what he 
had been saying. His price had been much higher than I 
had hoped—but ten years thick! The cheap glass one found 
in places like the Vistaplex and Pane-o-rama stores usually 
consisted of a quarter of an inch of ordinary glass faced 
with a veneer of slow glass perhaps only ten or twelve 
months thick. 

“You don’t understand, darling,” I said, already determined 
to buy. “This glass will last ten years and it’s in phase.” 

“Doesn't that only mean it keeps time?” 

Hagan smiled at her again, realizing he had no further 
necessity to bother with me. “Only, you say! Pardon me, 
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Mrs. Garland, but you don’t seem to appreciate the mira- 
cle, the genuine honest-to-goodness miracle, of engineering 
precision needed to produce a piece of glass in phase. When 
I say the glass is ten years thick it means it takes light 
ten years to pass through it. In effect, each one of those 
panes is ten light-years thick—-more than twice the dis- 
tance to the nearest star—so a variation in actual thickness 
of only a millionth of an inch would . . .” 

He stopped talking for a moment and sat quietly looking 
towards the house. I turned my head from the view of the 
Loch and saw the young woman standing at the window 
again. Hagan’s eyes were filled with a kind of greedy re- 
verence which made me feel uncomfortable and at the 
same time convinced me Selina had been wrong. In my 
experience husbands never looked at wives that way—at 
least, not at their own. 

The girl remained in view for a few seconds, dress 
glowing warmly, then moved back into the room. Suddenly 
I received a distinct, though inexplicable, impression she 
was blind. My feeling was that Selina and I were perhaps 
blundering through an emotional interplay as violent as oat 
own. 

“I'm sorry,” Hagan continued; “I thought Rose was going 
to call me for something. Now, where was I, Mrs. Garland! 
Ten light-years compressed into a quarter of an inch means 


I ceased to listen, partly because I was already sold, 
partly because I had heard the story of slow glass many 
times before and had never yet understood the principles 
involved. An acquaintance with scientific training had once 
tried to be helpful by telling me to visualize a pane of 
slow glass as a hologram which did not need coherent 
light from a laser for the reconstitution of its visual informa- 
tion, and in which every photon of ordinary light passed 
through a spiral tunnel coiled outside the radius of capture of 
each atom in the glass. This gem of, to me, incomprehen- 
sibility not only told me nothing, it convinced me once 
again that a mind as non-technical as mine should con- 
cern itself less with causes than effects. 

The most important effect, in the eyes of the average 
individual, was that light took a long time to pass through a 
sheet of slow glass. A new piece was always jet black be- 
cause nothing had yet come through, but one could stand 
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the glass beside, say, a woodland lake until the scene emerged, 
perhaps a year later. If the glass was then removed and in- 
stalled in a dismal city flat, the flat would—for that year— 
appear to overlook the woodland lake. During the year it 
wouldn’t be merely a very realistic but still picture—the 
water would ripple in sunlight, silent animals would come to 
drink, birds would cross the sky, night would follow day, 
season would follow season. Until one day, a year later, the 
beauty held in the subatomic pipelines would be exhausted 
and the familiar gray cityscape would reappear. 

Apart from its stupendous novelty value, the commercial 
success of slow glass was founded on the fact that having 
a scenedow was the exact emotional equivalent of owning 
land. The meanest cave dweller could look out on misty 
parks—and who was to say they weren't his? A man who 
really owns tailored gardens and estates doesn’t spend his 
time proving his ownership by crawling on his ground, 
feeling, smelling, tasting it. All he receives from the land 
are light patterns, and with scenedows those patterns could 
be taken into coal mines, submarines, prison cells. 

On several occasions I have tried to write short pieces 
about the enchanted crystal but, to me, the theme is so 
ineffably poetic as to be, paradoxically, beyond the reach 
of poetry—mine, at any rate. Besides, the best songs and 
verse had already been written, with prescient inspiration, 
by men who had died long before slow glass was discovered. 
I had no hope of equaling, for example, Moore with his: 


Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me... 


Tt took only a few years for slow glass to develop from 
a scientific curiosity to a sizable industry. And much to the 
astonishment of we poets—those of us who remain convinced 
that beauty lives though lilies die—the trappings of that in- 
dustry were no different from those of any other. There 
were good scenedows which cost a lot of money, and there 
were inferior scenedows which cost rather less. The thick- 
ness, measured in years, was an important factor in the 
cost but there was also the question of actual thickness, 
or phase. 

Even with the most sophisticated engineering techniques 
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available thickness control was something of a hit-and-miss 
affair. A coarse discrepancy could mean that a pane in- 
tended to be five years thick might be five and a half, so 
that light which entered in summer emerged in winter; a fine 
discrepancy could mean that noon sunshine emerged at 
midnight. These incompatibilities had their peculiar charm 
—many night workers, for example, liked having their own 
private time zones—but, in general, it cost more to buy 
scenedows which kept closely in step with real time. 


Selina still looked unconvinced when Hagan had finished 
speaking. She shook her head almost imperceptibly and I 
knew he had been using the wrong approach. Quite sud- 
denly the pewter helmet of her hair was disturbed by a 
cool gust of wind, and huge clean tumbling drops of 
rain began to spang round us from an almost cloudless 


“Tll_ give you a check now,” I said abruptly, and saw 
Selina’s green eyes triangulate angrily on my face. “You 
can arrange delivery?” 

“Aye, delivery’s no problem,” Hagan said, getting to his 
feet. “But wouldn’t you rather take the glass with you?” 

“Well, yes—if you don’t mind.” I was shamed by his 
readiness to trust my scrip. 

“Til unclip a pane for you. Wait here. It won't take long 
to slip it into a carrying frame.” Hagan limped down the 
slope towards the seriate windows, through some of which 
the view towards Linnhe was sunny, while others were 
cloudy and a few pure black. 

Selina drew the collar of her blouse closed at her throat. 
“The least he could have done was invite us inside. There 
can’t be so many fools passing through that he can afford 
to neglect them.” 

I tried to ignore the insult and @oncentrated on writing 
the check. One of the outsize drops broke across my knuckles, 
splattering the pink Paper. 

“All right,” I said, “let's move in under the eaves till 
he gets back.” You worm, I thought as I felt the whole 
thing go completely wrong. I just had to be a fool to marry 
you. A prize fool, a fool's fool—and now that you've trapped 
part of me inside you I'll never ever, never ever, never 
ever get away. 

Feeling my stomach clench itself painfully, I ran behind 
Selina to the side of the cottage. Beyond the window the 
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neat living room, with its coal fire, was empty but the 
child’s toys were scattered on the floor. Alphabet blocks 
and a wheelbarrow the exact color of freshly pared carrots. 
As I stared in, the boy came running from the other room 
and began kicking the blocks, He didn’t notice me. A few 
moments later the young woman entered the room and 
lifted him, laughing easily and wholeheartedly as she swung 
the boy under her arm. She came to the window as she had 
done earlier. I smiled self-consciously, but neither she nor 
the child responded. 

My forehead prickled icily. Could they both be blind? 1 
sidled away. 

Selina gave a little scream and I spun towards her. 

“The rug!” she said. “It’s getting soaked.” 

She ran across the yard in the rain, snatched the reddish 
square from the dappling wall and ran back, towards the 
cottage door. Something heaved convulsively in my sub- 
conscious. 

“Selina,” I shouted. “Don’t open it!” 

But I was too late. She had pushed open the latched 
wooden door and was standing, hand over mouth, looking 
into the cottage. I moved close to her and took the rug from 
her unresisting fingers. 

As I was closing the door I let my eyes traverse the cot- 
tage’s interior. The neat living room in which I had just seen 
the woman and child was, in reality, a sickening clutter of 
shabby furniture, old newspapers, cast-off clothing and 
smeared dishes. It was damp, stinking and utterly deserted. 
The only object I recognized from my view through the 
window was the little wheelbarrow, paintless and broken. 

I latched the door firmly and ordered myself to forget 
what I had seen. Some men who live alone are good house- 
keepers; others just don’t know how. 

Selina’s face was whfte. “I don’t understand. I don’t un- 
derstand it.” 

“Slow glass works both ways,” I said gently. “Light passes 
out of a house, as well as in.” 

“You mean... ?” 

“I don’t know. It isn’t our business. Now steady up— 
Hagan’s coming back with our glass.” The churning in my 
stomach was beginning to subside. 

Hagan came into the yard carrying an oblong, plastic- 
covered frame. I held the check out to him, but he was 
staring at Selina’s face. He seemed to know immediately 
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that our uncomprehending fingers had rummaged through 
his soul. Selina avoided his gaze. She was old and ill-looking, 
and her eyes stared determinedly towards the nearing hori- 


zon. 

“Tl take the rug from you, Mr. Garland,” Hagan finally 
said. “You shouldn’t have troubled yourself over it.” 

“No trouble. Here’s the check.” 

“Thank you.” He was still looking at Selina with a strange 
kind of supplication. “It’s been a pleasure to do business 
with you.” 

“The pleasure was mine,” I said with equal, senseless 
formality. I picked up the heavy frame and guided Selina 
towards the path which led to the road. Just as we reached 
the head of a now slippery steps Hagan spoke again. 

“Mr. Garlan 

I turned arial: 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” he said steadily. “A hit-and-run driv- 
er got them both, down on the Oban road six years ago. My 
boy was only seven when it happened. I’m entitled to keep 
something.” 

I nodded wordlessly and moved down the path, holding 
my wife close to me, treasuring the feel of her arms locked 
around me. At the bend I looked back through the rain and 
saw Hagan sitting with squared shoulders on the wall 
where we had first seen him. 

He was looking at the house, but I was unable to tell 
if there was anyone at the window. 
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Already the winner of two Nebula Awards and 
a Hugo Award, Roger Zelazny is considered by 
many to be the finest writer in contemporary 
science fiction. In this tale of the Coldworld Cat- 
forms and their 3,000-year project to restructure 
a world, he again shows the breadth of imagination, 
mastery of style and emotional impact which mark 
the very best of his work. 


Born OF MAN and woman, in accordance with Catform Y7 
requirements, Coldworld Class (modified per Alyonal), 3.2- 
E, G.M.L. option, Jarry Dark was not suited for existence 
anywhere in the universe which had guaranteed him a niche. 
This was either a blessing or a curse, depending on how 
you looked at it. 

So look at it however you would, here is the story: 


It is likely that his parents could have afforded the temp- 
erature control unit, but not much more than that. (Jarry 
ae a temperature of at least —50°C. to be comforta- 

le. 

It is unlikely that his parents could have provided for 
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the air pressure control and gas mixture equipment required 
to maintain his life. 

Nothing could be done in the way of 3.2.-E grav-simula- 
tion, so daily medication and physiotherapy were required. 
It is unlikely that his parents could have provided for this. 

The much-maligned option took care of him, however. It 
safeguarded his health. It provided for his education. It 
assured his economic welfare and physical well-being. 

It might be argued that Jarry Dark would not have been 
a homeless Coldworld Catform (modified per Alyonal) had 
it not been for General Mining, Incorporated, which had 
held the option. But then it must be borne in mind that 
= one could have foreseen the nova which destroyed Alyo- 


When his parents had presented themselves at the Public 
Health Planned Parenthood Center and requested advice 
and medication pending offspring, they had been informed 
as to the available worlds and the bodyform requirements 
for them. They had selected Alyonal, which had recently 
been purchased by General Mining for purposes of mineral 
exploitation. Wisely, they had elected the option; that is to 
say, they had signed a contract on behalf of their anticipated 
offspring, who would be eminently qualified to inhabit 
that world, agreeing that he would work as an employee 
of General Mining until he achieved his majority, at which 
time he would be free to depart and seek employment 
wherever he might choose (though his choices would ad- 
mittedly be limited). In return for this guarantee, General 
Mining agreed to assure his health, education and contin- 
uing welfare for so long as he remained in their employ. 

When Alyonal caught fire and went away, those Cold- 
world Catforms covered by the option who were scattered 
about the crowded galaxy were, by virtue of the agreement, 
wards of General Mining. 

This is why Jarry grew up in a hermetically sealed room 
containing temperature and atmosphere controls, and why 
he received a first-class closed circuit education, along with 
his physiotherapy and medicine. This is also why Jarry 
bore some resemblance to a large gray ocelot without a 
tail, had webbing between his fingers and could not go 
outside to watch the traffic unless he wore a pressurized 
refrigeration suit and took extra medication. 

All over the swarming galaxy, people took the advice of 
Public Health Planned Parenthood Centers, and many oth- 
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ers had chosen as had Jarry’s parents. Twenty-eight thou- 
sand, five hundred sixty-six of them, to be exact. In any 
group of over twenty-eight thousand five hundred sixty, 
there are bound to be a few talented individuals. Jarry 
was one of them. He had a knack for making money. Most 
of his General Mining pension check was invested in well- 
chosen stocks of a speculative nature. (In fact, after a time 
he came to own considerable stock in General. Mining.) 

When the man from the Galactic Civil Liberties Union had 
come around, expressing concern over the pre-birth con- 
tracts involved in the option and explaining that the Alyonal 
Catforms would make a good test case (especially since 
Jarry’s parents lived within jurisdiction of the 877th Cir- 
cuit, where they would be assured a favorable court- 
room atmosphere), Jarry’s parents had demurred, for fear 
of jeopardizing the General Mining pension. Later on, Jar- 
ry himself dismissed the notion also. A favorable decision 
could not make him an E-world Normform, and what else 
mattered? He was not vindictive. Also, he owned considera- 
ble stock in G.M. by then. 

He loafed in his methane tank and purred, which meant 
that he was thinking. He operated his cryo-computer as he 
purred and thought. He was computing the total net worth 
of all the Catforms in the recently organized December Club. 

He stopped purring and considered a sub-total, stretched, 
shook his head slowly. Then he returned to his calculations. 

When he had finished, he dictated a message into his 
speech-tube, to Sanza Barati, President of December and his 
betrothed: 

“Dearest Sanza—The funds available, as I suspected, 
leave much to be desired. All the more reason to begin 
immediately. Kindly submit the proposal to the business 
committee, outline my qualifications and seek immediate 
endorsement. I’ve finished drafting the general statement 
to the membership. (Copy attached.) From these figures, 
it will take me between five and ten years, if at least eighty 
percent of the membership backs me. So push hard, be- 
loved. I'd like to meet you someday, in a place where the 
sky is purple. Yours, always, Jarry Dark, Treasurer. P.S. 
Tm pleased you were pleased with the ring.” 

Two years later, Jarry had doubled the net worth of 
December, Incorporated. 

A year and a half after that, he had doubled it again. 

When he received the following letter from Sanza, he 
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leapt onto his trampoline, bounded into the air, landed upon 
his feet at the opposite end of his quarters, returned to his 
viewer and replayed it: 


Dear Jarry, 

Attached are specifications and prices for five more 
worlds. The research staff likes the last one. So do I. 
What do you think? Alyonal [IP If so, how about 
the price? When could we afford that much? The staff 
also says that an hundred Worldchange units could 
alter it to what we want in 5-6 centuries. Will for- 
ward costs of this machinery shortly. 

Come live with me and be my love, in a place where 
there are no walls.... 

Sanza 


“One year,” he replied, “and I'll buy you a world! Hurry 
up with the costs of machinery and transport. .. .” 


When the figures arrived Jarry wept icy tears. One hun- 
dred machines, capable of altering the environment of a 
world, plus twenty-eight thousand coldsleep bunkers, plus 
transportation costs for the machinery and his people, plus 
... Too high! He did a rapid calculation. 

He spoke into the speech-tube: 

“. . . Fifteen additional years is too long to wait, Pussy- 
cat. Have them figure the time-span if we were to pur- 
chase only twenty Worldchange units. Love and kisses, 
Jarry.” 

During the days which followed, he stalked above his 
chamber, erect at first, then on all fours as his mood deep- 
en 

“Approximately three thousand years,” came the reply. 
“May your coat be ever shiny—Sanza.” 

“Let's put it to a vote, Greeneyes,” he said. 


Quick, a world in 300 words or less! Picture this... . 

One land mass, really, containing three black and brackish 
looking seas; gray plains and yellow plains and skies the 
color of dry sand; shallow forests with trees like mushrooms 
which have been swabbed with iodine; no mountains, just 
hills brown, yellow, white, lavender; green birds with wings 
like parachutes, bills like sickles, feathers like oak leaves, an 
inside-out umbrella behind; six very distant moons, like 
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spots before the eyes in daytime, snowflakes at night, drops 
of blood at dusk and dawn; grass like mustard in the moister 
valleys; mists like white fire on windless mornings, albino 
serpents when the air’s astir; radiating chasms, like frac- 
tures in frosted windowpanes; hidden caverns, like chains 
of dark bubbles; seventeen known dangerous predators, 
ranging from one to six meters in length, excessively furred 
and fanged; sudden hailstorms, like hurled hammerheads 
from a clear sky; an icecap like a blue beret at either 
flattened pole; nervous bipeds a meter and a half in 
height, short on cerebrum, which wander the shallow forests 
and prey upon the giant caterpillar’s larva, as well as the 
giant caterpillar, the green bird, the blind burrower, and the 
offal-eating murk-beast; seventeen mighty rivers; clouds like 
pregnant purple cows, which quickly cross the land to lie-in 
beyond the visible east; stands of windblasted stones like 
frozen music; nights like soot, to obscure the lesser stars; 
valleys which flow like the torsos of women or instruments of 
music; perpetual frost in places of shadow; sounds in the 
morning like the cracking of ice, the trembling of tin, the 
snapping of steel strands. .. . 
They knew they would turn it to heaven. 


The vanguard arrived, decked out in refrigeration suits, 
installed ten Worldchange units in either hemisphere, be- 
gan setting up coldsleep bunkers in several of the larger 
caverns. 

Then came the members of December down from the 
sand-colored sky. 

They came and they saw, decided it was almost heaven, 
then entered their caverns and slept. Over twenty-eight 
thousand Coldworld Catforms (modified per Alyonal) came 
into their own world to sleep for a season in silence the 
sleep of ice and of stone, to inherit the new Alyonal. There 
is no dreaming in that sleep. But had there been, their 
dreams might have been as the thoughts of those yet awake. 

“It is bitter, Sanza.” 

“Yes, but only for a time—” 

. To have each other and our own world, and still to 
go forth like divers at the bottom of the sea. To have to 
crawl when you want to leap. ...” 

r “It is only for a short time, Jarry, as the senses will reckon 
tL” 
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“But it is really three thousand years! An ice age will 
come to pass as we doze. Our former worlds will change 
so that we would not know them were we to go back for 
a visit—and none will remember us.” 

“Visit what? Our former cells? Let the rest of the worlds 
go by! Let us be forgotten in the lands of our birth! We 
are a people apart and we have found our home. What 
else matters?” 

“True. . . . It will be but a few years, and we shall 
stand our tours of wakefulness and watching together.” 

“When is the first?” 

“Two and a half centuries from now—three months of 
wakefulness.” 

“What will it be like then?” 

“I don’t know. Less warm. .. .” 
ae let us return and sleep. Tomorrow will be a better 

“Yes.” 

“Ohl See the green bird! It drifts like a dream .. .” 


When they awakened that first time, they stayed within 
the Worldchange installation at the place called Deadland. 
The world was already colder and the edges of the sky 
were tinted with pink. The metal walls of the great in- 
stallation were black and rimed with frost. The atmosphere 
was still lethal and the temperature far too high. They 
remained within their special chambers for most of the time, 
venturing outside mainly to make necessary tests and to 
inspect the structure of their home. 

Deadland. . . . Rocks and sand. No trees, no marks of 
life at all. 

The time of terrible winds was still upon the land, as 
the world fought back against the fields of the machines. 
At night, great clouds of real estate smoothed and sculpted 
the stands of stone, and when the winds departed the desert 
would shimmer as if fresh-painted and the stones would 
stand like flames within the morning and its singing. After 
the sun came up into the sky and hung there for a time, 
the winds would begin again and a dun-colored fog would 
curtain the day. When the morning winds departed, Jarry 
and Sanza would stare out across Deadland through the 
east window of the installation, for that was their favorite 
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—the one on the third floor—where the stone that looked 
like a gnarly Normform waved to them, and they would 
lie upon the green couch they had moved up from the first 
floor, and would sometimes make love as they listened for 
the winds to rise again, or Sanza would sing and Jarry would 
write in the log or read back through it, the scribblings of 
friends and unknowns through the centuries, and they would 
purr often but never laugh, because they did not know how. 

One morning, as they watched, they saw one of the biped 
creatures of the iodine forests moving across the land. It 
fell several times, picked itself up, continued, fell once 
more, lay still. 

“What is it doing this far from its home?” asked Sanza. 

“Dying,” said Jarry. “Let’s go outside.” 

They crossed a catwalk, descended to the first floor, 
donned their protective suits and departed the installation. 

The creature had risen to its feet and was staggering 
once again. It was covered with a reddish down, had dark 
eyes and a long, wide nose, lacked a true forehead. It had 
four brief digits, clawed, upon each hand and foot. 

When it saw them emerge from the Worldchange unit, 
it stopped and stared at them. Then it fell. 

They moved to its side and studied it where it lay. 

It continued to stare at them, its dark eyes wide, as it 
lay there shivering. 

“Tt will die if we leave it here,” said Sanza. 

“. . . And it will die if we take it inside,” said Jarry. 

It raised a forelimb toward them, let it fall again. Its 
eyes narrowed, then closed. 

Jarry reached out and touched it with the toe of his 
boot. There was no response. 

“It’s dead,” he said. 

“What will we do?” 

“Leave it here. the sands will cover it.” 

They returned to the installation, and Jarry entered the 
event in the log. 

During their last month of duty, Sanza asked him, “Will 
everything die here but us? The green birds and the big 
eaters of flesh? The funny little trees and the hairy cater- 
pillars?” 

“I hope not,” said Jarry. “I've been reading back through 
the biologists’ notes. I think life might adapt. Once it gets 
a start anywhere, it'll do anything it can to keep going. It’s 
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probably better for the creatures of this planet that we 
could afford only twenty Worldchangers. That way they 
have three millennia to grow more hair and learn to breathe 
our air and drink our water. With a hundred units we 
might have wiped them out and had to import cold- 
world creatures or breed them. This way, the ones who 
live here might be able to make it.” 

“It’s funny,” she said, “but the thought just occurred to 
me that we're doing here what was done to us. They made 
us for Alyonal, and a nova took it away. These creatures 
came to life in this place, and we're taking it away. We're 
turning all of life on this planet into what we were on our 
former worlds—misfits.” 

“The difference, however, is that we are taking our time,” 
said Jarry, “and giving them a chance to get used to the 
new conditions.” 

“Still, I feel that all that—outside there”—she gestured 
toward the window—“is what this world is becoming: one 
big Deadland.” 

“Deadland was here before we came. We haven't created 
any new deserts.” 

“All the animals are moving south. The trees are dying. 
When they get as far south as they can go and still the 
temperature drops, and the air continues to burn in their 
Jungs—then it will be all over for them.” 

“By then they might have adapted. The trees are spread- 
ing, are developing thicker barks. Life will make it.” 

“I wonder. . 

“Would you prefer to sleep until it’s all over?” 

“No; I want to be by your side, always.” 

“Then you must reconcile yourself to the fact that some- 
thing is always hurt by any change. If you do this, you 
will not be hurt yourself.” 

Then they listened for the winds to rise. 

Three days later, in the still of sundown, between the 
winds of day and the winds of night, she called him to the 
window. He climbed to the third floor and moved to her 
side. Her breasts were rose in the sundown light and the 
places beneath them silver and dark. The fur of her shoul- 
ders and haunches was like an aura of smoke. Her face 
was expressionless and her wide, green eyes were not turned 
toward him. 

He looked out. 

The first big flakes were falling, blue, through the pink 
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light. They drifted past the stone and gnarly Normform; 
some stuck to the thick quartz windowpane; they fell upon 
the desert and lay there like blossoms of cyanide; they 
swirled as more of them came down and were caught by 
the first faint puffs of the terrible winds. Dark clouds had 
mustered overhead and from them, now, great cables and 
nets of blue descended. Now the flakes flashed past the win- 
dow like butterflies, and the outline of Deadland flick- 
ered on and off. The pink vanished and there was only 
blue, blue and darkening blue, as the first great sigh of 
evening came into their ears and the billows suddenly 
moved sidewise rather than downwards, becoming indigo 
as they raced by. 


“The machine is never silent,” Jarry wrote. “Sometimes 
I fancy I can hear voices in its constant humming, its 
occasional growling, its crackles of power. I am alone here 
at the Deadland station. Five centuries have passed since 
our arrival. I thought it better to let Sanza sleep out this 
tour of duty, lest the prospect be too bleak. (It is.) She 
will doubtless be angry. As I lay half-awake this morning, I 
thought I heard my parents’ voices in the next room. No 
words. Just the sounds of their voices as I used to hear them 
over my old intercom. They must be dead by now, despite 
all geriatrics. I wonder if they thought of me much after 
I left? I couldn’t even shake my father’s hand without my 
gauntlet, or kiss my mother goodbye. It is strange, the 
feeling, to be this alone, with only the throb of the ma- 
chinery about me as it rearranges the molecules of the 
atmosphere, refrigerates the world, here in the middle of 
the blue place. Deadland. This, despite the fact that I 
grew up in a steel cave. I call the other nineteen stations 
every afternoon. I am afraid I am becoming something of 
a nuisance. I won't call them tomorrow, or perhaps the 
next day. 

“I went outside without my refrig-pack this morning, for 
a few moments. It is still deadly hot. I gulped a mouthful 
of air and choked. Our day is still far off. But I can notice 
the difference from the last time I tried it, two and a half 
hundred years ago. I wonder what it will be like when we 
have finished?—And I, an economist! What will my func- 
Hon be in our new Alyonal? Whatever, so long as Sanza is 
appy... . 

“The Worldchanger stutters and groans. All the land is 
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blue for so far as I can see. The stones still stand, but their 
shapes are changed from what they were. The sky is en- 
tirely pink now, and it becomes almost maroon in the 
morning and the evening. I guess it’s really a wine-color, 
but I’ve never seen wine, so I can’t say for certain. The 
trees have not died. They've grown hardier. Their barks 
are thicker, their leaves are darker and larger. They grow 
much taller now, I’ve been told. There are no trees in Dead- 
land. 

“The caterpillars still live. They seem much larger, I 
understand, but it is actually because they have become 
woollier than they used to be. It seems that most of the 
animals have heavier pelts these days. Some apparently 
have taken to hibernating. A strange thing: Station Seven 
reported that they had thought the bipeds were growing 
heavier coats. There seem to be quite a few of them in 
that area, and they often see them off in the distance. They 
looked to be shaggier. Closer observation, however, revealed 
that some of them were either carrying or were wrapped 
in the skins of dead animals! Could it be that they are more 
intelligent than we have given them credit for? This hardly 
seems possible, since they were tested quite thoroughly by 
the Bio Team before we set the machines in operation. Yet, 
it is very strange. 

“The winds are still severe. Occasionally, they darken the 
sky with ash. There has been considerable vulcanism south- 
west of here. Station Four was relocated because of this. I 
hear Sanza singing now, within the sounds of the machine. 
I will let her be awakened the next time. Things should be 
more settled by then. No, that is not true. It is selfish- 
ness. I want her here beside me. I feel as if I were the 
only living thing in the whole world. The voices on the 
radio are ghosts. The clock ticks loudly and the silences 
between the ticks are filled with the humming of the 
machine, which is a kind of silence, too, because it is 
constant. Sometimes I think it is not there; I listen for it, I 
strain my ears, and I do not know whether there is a hum- 
ming or not. I check the indicators then, and they assure 
me that the machine is functioning. Or perhaps there is 
something wrong with the indicators. But they seem to be 
all right. No. It is me. And the blue of Deadland is a 
kind of visual silence. In the morning even the rocks are 
covered with blue frost. Is it beautiful or ugly? There is 
no response within me. It is a part of the great silence, that’s 
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all. Perhaps I shall become a mystic. Perhaps I shall develop 
occult powers or achieve something bright and liberating 
as I sit here at the center of the great silence. Perhaps I 
shall see visions. Already I hear voices. Are there ghosts in 
Deadland? No, there was never anything here to be ghosted. 
Except perhaps for the little biped. Why did it cross 
Deadland, I wonder? Why did it head for the center of 
destruction rather than away, as its fellows did? I shall 
never know. Unless perhaps I have a vision. I think it is 
time to suit up and take a walk. The polar icecaps are 
heavier. The glaciation has begun. Soon, soon things will be 
better. Soon the silence will end, I hope. I wonder, though, 
whether silence is not the true state of affairs in the uni- 
verse, our little noises serving only to accentuate it, like 
a speck of black on a field of blue. Everything was once 
silence and will be so again—is now, perhaps. Will I ever 
hear real sounds, or only sounds out of the silence? Sanza 
is singing again. I wish I could wake her up now, to walk 
with me, out there. It is beginning to snow.” 


Jarry awakened again on the eve of the millennium. 

Sanza smiled and took his hand in hers and stroked it, 
as he explained why he had let her sleep, as he apologized. 

“Of course I’m not angry,” she said, “considering I did 
the same thing to you last cycle.” 

Jarry stared up at her and felt the understanding begin. 

“TI not do it again,” she said, “and I know you couldn't. 
The aloneness is almost unbearable.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“They warmed us both alive last time. I came around 
first and told them to put you back to sleep. I was angry 
then, when I found out what you had done. But I got 
over it quickly, so often did I wish you were there.” 

“We will stay together,” said Jarry. 

“Yes, always.” 

They took a flier from the cavern of sleep to the World- 
change installation at Deadland, where they relieved the 
ether attendants and moved the new couch up to the third 

loor. 

The air of Deadland, while sultry, could now be breathed 
for short periods of time, though a headache invariably 
followed such experiments. The heat was still oppressive. 
The rock, once like an old Normform waving, had lost its 
distinctive outline. The winds were no longer so severe. 
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On the fourth day, they found some animal tracks which 
seemed to belong to one of the larger predators. This cheered 
Sanza, but another, later occurrence produced only puzzle- 
ment. 

One morning they went forth to walk in Deadland. 

Less than a hundred paces from the installation, they 
came upon three of the giant caterpillars, dead. They were 
stiff, as though dried out rather than frozen, and they were 
surrounded by rows of markings within the snow. The foot- 
prints which led to the scene and away from it were rough 
of outline, obscure. 

“What does it mean?” she asked, 

“I don’t know, but I think we had better photograph 
this,” said Jarry. 

They did. When Jarry spoke to Station Eleven that after- 
noon, he learned that similar occurrences had occasionally 
been noted by attendants of other installations. These 
were not too frequent, however. 

“J don’t understand,” said Sanza. 

“I don’t want to,” said Jarry. 

It did not happen again during their tour of duty. Jarry 
entered it into the log and wrote a report. Then they 
abandoned themselves to lovemaking, monitoring, and oc- 
casional nights of drunkenness. Two hundred years pre- 
viously,.a biochemist had devoted his tour of duty to ex- 
perimenting with compounds which would produce the 
same reactions in Catforms as the legendary whiskey did in 
Normforms. He had been successful, had spent four weeks 
on a colossal binge, neglected his duty and been relieved of 
it, was then retired to his coldbunk for the balance of the 
Wait. His basically simple formula had circulated, however, 
and Jarry and Sanza found a well-stocked bar in the store- 
room and a hand-written manual explaining its use and a 
variety of drinks which might be compounded. The author 
of the document had expressed the hope that each tour 
of attendance might result in the discovery of a new mixture, 
so that when he returned for his next cycle the manual 
would have grown to a size proportionate to his desire. Jarry 
and Sanza worked at it conscientiously, and satisfied the 
request with a Snowflower Punch which warmed their 
bellies and made their purring tum into giggles, so that 
they discovered laughter also. They celebrated the millen- 
nium with an entire bowl of it, and Sanza insisted on calling 
all the other installations and giving them the formula, right 
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then, on the graveyard watch, so that everyone could share 
in their joy. It is quite possible that everyone did, for the 
recipe was well-received. And always, even after that bowl 
was but a memory, they kept the laughter. Thus are the 
first simple lines of tradition sometimes sketched. 


“The green birds are dying,” said Sanza, putting aside 
areport she had been reading. 

“Oh?” said Jarry. 

“Apparently they've done all the adapting they’re able 
io she told him. 

ity,” said Jarry. 

“It seems less than a year since we came here. Actually, 
it’s a thousand.” 

“Time flies,” said Jarry. 

“Tm afraid,” she said. , 

“Of what?” 

“T don’t know. Just afraid.” 

“Why?” 

“Living the way we've been living, I guess. Leaving little 
pieces of ourselves in different centuries. Just a few months 
ago, as my memory works, this place was a desert. Now 
it’s an ice field. Chasms open and close. Canyons appear 
and disappear. Rivers dry up and new ones spring forth. 
Everything seems so very transitory. Things look solid, but 
Tm getting afraid to touch things now. They might go 
away. They might turn into smoke, and my hand will keep 
on reaching through the smoke and touch—something . . . 
God, maybe. Or worse yet, maybe not. No one really 
knows what it will be like here when we've finished. We're 
traveling toward an unknown land and it’s too late to go 
back. We're moving through a dream, heading toward an 
idea. . . . Sometimes I miss my cell . . . and all the little 
machines that took care of me there. Maybe I can’t adapt. 
Maybe I’m like the green bird. . .” 

“No, Sanza. You're not. We're real. No matter what hap- 
pens out there, we will last. Everything is changing be- 
cause we want it to change. We're stronger than the 
world, and we'll squeeze it and paint it and poke holes in 
it until we've made it exactly the way we want it. Then 
we'll take it and cover it with cities and children. You want 
to see God? Go look in the mirror. God has pointed ears 
and green eyes. He is covered with soft gray fur. When He 
raises His hand there is webbing between His fingers.” 
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“It is good that you are strong, Jarry. 

“Let’s get out the power sled and go for a ride.” 

“All right.” 

Up and down, that day, they drove through Deadland, 
where the dark stones stood like clouds in another sky. 


It was twelve and a half hundred years. 

Now they could breathe ‘without res respirators, for a short 
time. 

Now they could bear the temperature, for a short time. 

Now all the green birds were dead. 

Now a strange and troubling thing began. 

The bipeds came by night, made markings upon the snow, 
left dead animals in the midst of them. This happened now 
with much more frequency than it had in the past. They 
came long distances to do it, many of them with fur which 
was not their own upon their shoulders. 

Jarry searched through the history files for all the reports 
on the creatures, 

“This one speaks of lights in the forest,” he said. “Station 
Seven.” 

“What... ?” 

“Fire,” he said. “What if they’ve discovered fire?” 

“Then they're not really beasts!” 

“But they were!” 

“They wear clothing now. They make some sort of 
sacrifice to our machines. They're not beasts any longer.” 

“How could it have happened?” 

“How do you think? We did it. Perhaps they would 
have remained stupid—animals—if we had not come along 
and forced them to get smart in order to go on living. 
We've accelerated their evolution, They had to adapt or 
die, and they adapted.” 

“D’you think it would have happened if we hadn’t come 
along?” he asked. 

“Maybe—some day. Maybe not, too.” 

Jarry moved to the window, stared out across Deadland. 

“I have to find out,” he said. “If they are intelligent, if 
they are—human, like us,” he said, then laughed, “then we 
must consider their ways.” 

“What do you propose?” 

“Locate some of the creatures. See whether we can com- 
municate with them.” 

“Hasn't it been tried?” 
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“Yes.” 

“What were the results?” 

“Mixed. Some claim they have considerable understand- 
ing. Others place them far below the threshold where 
humanity begins.” 

“We may be doing a terrible thing,” she said. “Creating 
men, then destroying them. Once, when I was feeling low, 
you told me that we were the gods of this world, that 
ours was the power to shape and to break. Ours is the power 
to shape and break, but I don’t feel especially divine. What 
can we do? They have come this far, but do you think they 
can bear the change that will take us the rest of the way? 
What if they are like the green birdsP What if they’ve 
adapted as fast and as far as they can and it is not 
sufficient? What would a god do?” 

“Whatever he wished,” said Jarry. 

That day, they cruised over Deadland in the flier, but 
the only signs of life they saw were each other. They con- 
tinued to search in the days that followed, but they did 
not meet with success. 

Under the purple of morning, however, two weeks later, 
it happened. 

“They've been here,” said Sanza. 

Jarry moved to the front of the installation and stared 
out. 

The snow was broken in several places, inscribed with 
the lines he had seen before, about the form of a small, 
dead beast. 

athey can’t have gone very far,” he said, 

lo. 

“We'll search in the sled.” 

Now over the snow and out, across the land called 
Dead they went, Sanza driving and Jarry peering at the 
lines of footmarks in the blue. 

They cruised through the occurring morning, hinting of 
fire and violet, and the wind went past them like a river, 
and all about them there came sounds like the cracking of 
ice, the trembling of tin, the snapping of steel strands. The 
bluefrosted stones stood like frozen music, and the long 
shadow of their sled, black as ink, raced on ahead of them. 
A shower of hailstones drumming upon the roof of their 
vehicle like a sudden visitation of demon dancers, as sud- 
denly was gone. Deadland sloped downward, slanted up 
again, 
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Jarry placed his hand upon Sanza’s shoulder. 
“Ahead!” 


She nodded, began to brake the sled. 

They had it at bay. They were using clubs and long 
poles which looked to have fire-hardened points. They 
threw stones. They threw pieces of ice. 

Then they backed away and it killed them as they went. 

The Catforms had called it a bear because it was big 
and shaggy and could rise up onto its hind legs. ... 

This one was about three and a half meters in length, 
was covered with bluish fur and had a thin, hairless snout 
like the business end of a pair of pliers. 

Five of the little creatures lay still in the snow. Each time 
that it swung a paw and connected, another one fell. 

Jarry removed the pistol from its compartment and 
checked the charge. 

“Cruise by slowly,” he told her. “I'm going to try to 
burn it about the head.” 

His first shot missed, scoring the boulder at its back. His 
second singed the fur of its neck. He leapt down from the 
sled then, as they came abreast of the beast, thumbed the 
power control up to maximum, and fired the entire charge 
into its breast, point-blank. 

The bear stiffened, swayed, fell, a gaping wound upon 
it, front to back. 

Jarry turned and regarded the little creatures. They stared 
up at him. 

‘ “Hello,” he said. “My name is Jarry. I dub thee Red- 
forms— 

He was knocked from his feet by a blow from behind. 

He rolled across the snow, lights dancing before his eyes, 
his left arm and shoulder afire with pain. 

A second bear had emerged from the forest of stone. 

He drew his long hunting knife with his right hand and 
climbed back to his feet. 

As the creature lunged, he moved with the catspeed of 
his kind, thrusting upward, burying his knife to the hilt 
in its throat. 

A shudder ran through it, but it cuffed him and he fell 
once again, the blade torn from his grasp. 

The Redforms threw more stones, rushed toward it with 
their pointed sticks. 

Then there was a thud and a crunching sound, and it 
rose up into the air and came down on top of him, 
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He awakened. 

He lay on his back, hurting, and everything he looked 
at seemed to be pulsing, as if about to explode. 

How much time had passed, he did not know. 

Either he or the bear had been moved. 

The little creatures crouched, watching. 

Some watched the bear. Some watched him. 

Some watched the broken sled. ... 

The broken sled. . . . 

He struggled to his feet. 

The Redforms drew back. 

He crossed to the sled and looked inside. 

He knew she was dead when he saw the angle of her 
neck. But he did all the things a person does to be sure, 
anyway, before he would let himself believe it. 

She had delivered the deathblow, crashing the sled into 
the creature, breaking its back. It had broken the sled. 
Herself, also. 

He leaned against the wreckage, composed his first 
prayer, then removed her body. 

The Redforms watched. 

He lifted her in his arms and began walking, back toward 
the installation, across Deadland. 

The Redforms continued to watch as he went, except for 
the one with the strangely high brow-ridge, who studied 
instead the knife that protruded from the shaggy and steam- 
ing throat of the beast. 


Jarry asked the awakened executives of December: “What 
should we do?” 

“She is the first of our race to die on this world,” said 
Yan Turl, Vice President. 

“There is no tradition,” said Selda Kein, Secretary. “Shall 
we establish one?” 
ie don’t know,” said Jarry. “I don’t know what is right to 

“Burial or cremation seem to be the main choices. Which 
would you prefer?” 

“I don’t—-No, not the ground. Give her back to me. 
Give me a large flier . . . ll burn her.” 

“Then let us construct a chapel.” 

“No. It is a thing I must do in my own way. I'd rather 
do it alone.” 
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“As you wish. Draw what equipment you need, and be 
about it.” 

“Please send someone else to keep the Deadland installa- 
tion. I wish to sleep again when I have finished this thing 
—until the next cycle.” 

“Very well, Jarry. We are sorry.” 

‘es—we are.” 
Jarry nodded, gestured, turned, departed. 
Thus are the heavier lines of life sometimes drawn. 


At the southeastern edge of Deadland there was a blue 
mountain. It stood to slightly over three thousand meters in 
height. When approached from the northwest, it gave the 
appearance of being a frozen wave in a sea too vast to 
imagine. Purple clouds rent themselves upon its peak. No 
living thing was to be found on its slopes. It had no name, 
save that which Jarry Dark gave it. 

He anchored the flier. 

He carried her body to the highest point to which a 
body might be carried. 

He placed her there, dressed in her finest garments, a 
wide scarf concealing the angle of her neck, a dark veil 
covering her emptied features. 

He was about to try a prayer when the hail began to 
fall. Like thrown rocks, the chunks of blue ice came down 
upon him, upon her. 

Pte damn youl” he cried and he raced back to the 
ier. 

He climbed into the air, circled. 

Her garments were flapping in the wind. The hail was a 
blue, beaded curtain that separated them from all but these 
final caresses: fire aflow from ice to ice, from clay aflow 
immortally through guns. 

He squeezed the trigger and a doorway into the sun 
opened in the side of the mountain that had been name- 
less. She vanished within it, and he widened the doorway 
until he had lowered the mountain. 

Then he climbed upward into the cloud, attacking the 
storm until his guns were empty. 

He circled then above the molten mesa, there at the 
southeastern edge of Deadland. 

He circled above the first pyre this world had seen. 

Then he departed, to sleep for a season in silence the 
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sleep of ice and of stone, to inherit the new Alyonal. There 
is no dreaming in that sleep. 


Fifteen centuries. Almost half the Wait. Two hundred 
words or less. . . . Picture— 

. Nineteen mighty rivers flowing, but the black seas 
rippling violet now. 

No shallow iodine-colored forests. Mighty shag- 
barked ‘barrel trees instead, orange and lime and black and 
tall across the land. 

. . . Great ranges of mountains in the place of hills brown, 
yellow, white, lavender. Black corkscrews of smoke un- 
winding from smoldering cones. 

. . « Flowers, whose roots explore the soil twenty meters 
beneath their mustard petals, unfolded amidst the blue 
frost and the stones. 

ind burrowers burrowing deeper; offal-eating facie 
hese now showing formidable incisors and great rows of 
ridged molars; giant caterpillars growing smaller but look- 
ing larger because of increasing coats. 

« + + The contours of valleys still like the torsos of 
women, flowing and rolling, or perhaps like instruments of 
music, 

. » Gone much windblasted stone, but ever the frost. 
si . Sounds in the morning as always, harsh, brittle, metal- 
ic. 


They were sure they were halfway to heaven, 
Picture that. 





The Deadland log told him as much as he really needed 
to know. But he read back through the old reports, also, 
Then he mixed himself a drink and stared out the third 
floor window. 
. Will die,” he said, then finished his drink, outfitted 
himself, and abandoned his post. 

It was three days before he found a camp. 

He landed the flier at a distance and approached on 
foot. He was far to the south of Deadland, where the air 
was warmer and caused him to feel constantly short of 
breath. 

They were wearing animal skins—skins which had been 
cut for a better fit and greater protection, skins which 
were tied about them. He counted sixteen lean-to arrange- 
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ments and three campfires. He flinched as he regarded the 
fires, but he continued to advance. 

When they saw him, all their little noises stopped, a brief 
cry went up, and then there was silence. 

He entered the camp. 

The creatures stood unmoving about him. He heard some 
bustling within the large lean-to at the end of the clearing. 

He walked about the camp. 

A slab of dried meat hung from the center of a tripod 
of poles. 

Several long spears stood before each dwelling place. He 
advanced and studied one. A stone which had been flaked 
into a leaf-shaped spearhead was affixed to its end. 

There was the outline of a cat carved upon a block of 
wood.... 

He heard a footfall and turned. 

One of the Redforms moved slowly toward him. It ap- 
peared older than the others. Its shoulders sloped; as it 
opened its mouth to make a series of popping noises, he 
saw that some of its teeth were missing; its hair was gri 
and thin. It bore something in its hands, but Jarry’s attention 
was drawn to the hands themselves. 

Each hand bore an opposing digit. 

He looked about him quickly, studying the hands of the 
others. All of them seemed to have thumbs. He studied 
their appearance more closely. 

They now had foreheads. 

He returned his attention to the old Redform. 

It placed something at his feet, and then it backed away 


m ; 

He looked down. 

A chunk of dried meat and a piece of fruit lay upon 
a broad leaf. 

He picked up the meat, closed his eyes, bit off a piece, 
chewed and swallowed. He wrapped the rest in the leaf 
and placed it in the side pocket of his pack. 

He extended his hand and the Redform drew back. 

He lowered his hand, unrolled the blanket he had carried 
with him and spread it upon the ground. He seated him- 
self, pointed to the Redform, then indicated a position 
across from him at the other end of the blanket. 

The creature hesitated, then advanced and seated itself. 

“We are going to learn to talk with one another,” 
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he said slowly. Then he placed his hand upon his breast 
and said, “Jarry.” 


Jarry stood before the reawakened executives of December. 
“They are intelligent,” he told them. “It’s all in my 
report.” 
rie asked Yan Turl. 

“I don’t think they will be able to adapt. They have 
come very far, very rapidly. But I don’t think they can go 
much further. I don’t think they can make it all the way.” 

“Are you a biologist, an ecologist, a chemist?” 

“No.” 


“Then on what do you base your opinion?” 

“I observed them at close range for six weeks.” 

“Then it’s only a feeling you have... ? 

“You know there are no experts on a thing like this. It’s 
never happened before.” 

“Granting their intelligence—granting even that what you 
have said concerning their adaptability is correct-what do 
you suggest we do about itP” 

“Slow down the change. Give them a _— chance. 
If they can’t make it the rest of the way, then stop short of 
our goal. It’s already livable here. We can adapt the rest 
of the way.” 

“Slow it down? How much?P” 

“Supposing we took another seven or eight thousand 
years?” 

“Impossible!” 

“Entirely!” 

“Too much!” 

“Why?” 

“Because everyone stands a three-month watch every two 
hundred fifty years. That’s one year of personal time for 
every thousand. You're asking for too much of everyone's 
time.” 

“But the life of an entire race may be at stake!” 

“You do not know for certain.” 

“No, I don’t. But do you feel it is something to take 
a chance with?” 

“Do you want to put it to an executive vote?” 

“No—I can see that I'll lose. I want to put it before the 
entire membership.” 

“Impossible. They’re all asleep.” 

“Then wake them up.” 
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“That would be quite a project.” 

“Don’t you think that the fate of a race is worth the 
effort? Especially since we're the ones who forced intelligence 
upon them? We're the ones who made them evolve, cursed 
them with intellect.” 

“Enough! They were right at the threshold. They might 
have become intelligent had we not come along—” 

“But you can’t say for certain! You don’t really knowl 
And it doesn’t really matter how it happened. They're 
here and we're here, and they think we're gods—maybe 
because we do nothing for them but make them miserable. 
We have some responsibility to an intelligent race, though. 
At least to the extent of not murdering it.” 

“Perhaps we could do a long-range study .. .” 

“They could be dead by then. I formally move, in my 
capacity as Treasurer, that we awaken the full membership 
and put the matter to a vote.” 

“I don’t hear any second to your motion.” 

“Selda?” he said. 

She looked away. 

“Tarebell? Clond? Bondici?” 

There was silence in the cavern that was high and wide 
about him. 

“All right. I can see when I'm beaten. We will be our 
own serpents when we come into our Eden. I’m going now, 
back to Deadland, to finish my tour of duty.” 

“You don’t have to. In fact, it might be better if you 
sleep the whole thing out. . .” 

“No. If it’s going to be this way, the guilt will be mine 
also. I want to watch, to share it fully.” 

“So be it,” said Turl. 


Two weeks later, when Installation Nineteen tried to raise 
the Deadland Station on the radio, there was no response. 

After a time, a flier was dispatched. 

The Deadland Station was a shapeless lump of melted 
metal. 

Jarry Dark was nowhere to be found. 

Later that afternoon, Installation Eight went dead. 

A flier was immediately dispatched. 

Installation Eight no longer existed. Its attendants were 
found several miles away, walking. They told how Jarry Dark 
had forced them from the station at gunpoint. Then he 
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had burnt it to the ground, with the fire-cannons mounted 
upon his flier. 

At about the time they were telling this story, Installation 
Six became silent. 

The order went out: MAINTAIN CONTINUOUS RADIO CON- 
TACT WITH TWO OTHER STATIONS AT ALL TIMES. 

The other order went out: GO ARMED AT ALL TIMES. 
TAKE ANY VISITOR PRISONER. 


Jarry waited. At the bottom of a chasm, parked beneath 
a shelf of rock, Jarry waited. An opened bottle stood upon 
the control board of his flier. Next to it was a small case 
of white metal. 

Jarry took a long, last drink from the bottle as he waited 
for the broadcast he knew would come. 

When it did, he stretched out on the seat and took a nap. 

When he awakened, the light of day was waning. 

The broadcast was still going on. 

. Jarry. They will be awakened and a referendum 
will be held. Come back to the main cavern. This is Yan 
Turl. Please do not destroy any more installations. This 
action is not necessary. We agree with your proposal that a 
vote be held. Please contact us immediately. We are waiting 
for your reply, Jarry...” 

He tossed the empty bottle through the window and 
raised the flier out of the purple shadow into the air and 
up. 


When he descended upon the landing stage within the 
main cavern, of course they were waiting for him, A dozen 
mies were trained upon him as he stepped down from the 

ier. 

sllemove your weapons, Jarry,” came the voice of Yan 


“I’m not wearing any weapons,” said Jarry. “Neither is 
my flier,” he added; and this was true, for the fire-cannons 
no longer rested within their mountings. 

Yan Turl approached, looked up at him. 

“Then you may step down.” 

“Thank you, but I like it right where I am.” 

“You are a prisoner.” 

“What do you intend to do with me?” 

“Put you back to sleep until the end of the Wait. Come 
down here!” 
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“No. And don’t try shooting—or using a stun charge or 
gas, either. If you do, we're all of us dead the second it hits.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Turl, gesturing gently to the 
riflemen. 

“My flier,” said Jarry, “is a bomb, and I'm holding the 
fuse in my right hand.” He raised the white metal box. “So 
long as I keep the lever on the side of this box depressed, 
we live. If my grip relaxes, even for an instant, the explosion 
which ensues will doubtless destroy this entire cavern.” 

“I think you're bluffing.” 

“You know how you can find out for certain.” 

“You'll die too, Jarry.” 

“At the moment, I don’t really care. Don’t try burning 
my hand off either, to destroy the fuse,” he cautioned, “be- 
cause it doesn’t really matter. Even if you should succeed, 
it will cost you at least two installations.” 

“Why is that?” 

“What do you think I did with the fire-cannons? I taught 
the Redforms how to use them. At the moment, these 
weapons are manned by Redforms and aimed at two instal- 
lations. If I do not personally visit my gunners by dawn, they 
will open fire. After destroying their objectives, they will 
move on and try for two more.’ 

“You trusted those beasts with laser projectors?” 

“That is correct. Now, will you begin awakening the 
others for the voting?” 

Turl crouched, as if to spring at him, appeared to 
think better of it, relaxed. 

“Why did you do it, Jarry?” he asked. “What are they 
to you that you would make your own people suffer for 
them?” 

“Since you do not feel as I feel,” said Jarry, “my reasons 
would mean nothing to you. After all, they are only based 
upon my feelings, which are different than your own—for 
mind are based upon sorrow and loneliness. Try this one, 
though: I am their god. My form is to be found in their 
every camp. I am the Slayer of Bears from the Desert of 
the Dead. They have told my story for two and a half 
centuries, and I have been changed by it. I am powerful 
and wise and good, so far as they are concerned. In this 
capacity, I owe them some consideration. If I do not give 
them their lives, who will there be to honor me in snow 
and chant my story around the fires and cut for me the 
best portions of the woolly caterpillar? None, Turl. And 
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these things are all that my life is worth now. Awaken the 
others. You have no choice.” 

“Very well,” said Turl. “And if their decision should 
go against youP” 

“Then I'll retire, and you can be god,” said Jarry. 


Now every day when the sun goes down out of the 
purple sky, Jarry Dark watches it in its passing, for he shall 
sleep no more the sleep of ice and of stone, wherein there 
is no dreaming. He has elected to live out the span of 
his days in a tiny instant of the Wait, never to look upon 
the New Alyonal of his people. Every moming, at the 
new Deadland installation, he is awakened by sounds like 
the cracking of ice, the trembling of tin, the snapping of 
steel strands, before they come to him with their offer- 
ings, singing and making marks upon the snow. They praise 

and he smiles upon them. Sometimes he coughs. 

Born of man and woman, in accordance with Catform 
Y7 requirements, Coldworld Class, Jarry Dark was not 
suited for existence anywhere in the universe which had 
guaranteed him a niche. This was either a blessing or a 
curse, depending on how you looked at it. So look at it 
however you would, that was the story. Thus does life 
repay those who would serve her fully. 


y 


* RANTOTHERS 


“R. A. LAFFERTY 





R. A. Lafferty, whose IN OUR BLOCK was a 
highlight of WORLD’S BEST SF: 1966, is rapidly 
acquiring an enviable reputation as an original 
and off-beat science fiction humorist. The laughter 
is definitely present in this short tale of delightfully 
immortal aliens, but you may hear in it undertones 
that are a bit more thoughtful. 


Cran SwicEcoop was a promising young Special Aspects 

Man. But, like all Special Aspects, he had one irritating 

habit “He was forever asking the question: How Did It All 
egin' 

They all had tough names except Ceran. Manbreaker 
Crag, Heave Huckle, Blast Berg, George Blood, Move Man- 
ion (when Move says “Move,” you move), Trouble Trent. 
They were supposed to be tough, and they had taken tough 
names at the naming. Only Ceran kept his own—to the 
disgust of his commander, Manbreaker. 

“Nobody can be a hero with a name like Ceran Swice- 
good!” Manbreaker would thunder. “Why don’t you take 
Storm Shannon? That’s good. Or Gutboy Barrelhouse or 
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Slash Slagle or Nevel KnifeP You barely glanced at the 
suggested list.” 

“Tl keep my own,” Ceran always said, and that is where 
he made his mistake. A new name will sometimes bring 
out a new personality. It had done so for George Blood. 
Though the hair on George’s chest was a graft job, yet 
that and his new name had tumed him from a boy into a 
man. Had Ceran assumed the heroic name of Gutboy Barrel- 
house he might have been capable of rousing endeavors 
and man-sized angers rather than his tittering indecisions 
and flouncy furies. 

They were down on the big asteroid Proavitus—a sphere 
that almost tinkled with the potential profit that might be 
shaken out of it. And the tough men of the Expedition new 
their business. They signed big contracts on the native 
velvet-like bark scrolls and on their own parallel tapes. They 
impressed, inveigled and somewhat cowed the slight people 
of Proavitus. Here was a solid two-way market, enough to 
make them slaver. And there was a whole world of oddi- 
ties that could lend themselves to the luxury trade. 

“Everybody's hit it big but you,” Manbreaker crackled in 
Kindly thunder to Ceran after three days there. “But even 
Special Aspects is supposed to pay its way. Our charter 
compels us to carry one of your sort to give a cultural 
twist to the thing, but it needn’t be restricted to that. 
What we go out for every time, Ceran, is to cut a big fat 
hog in the rump—we make no secret of that. But if the 
hog’s tail can be shown to have a cultural twist to it, that 
will solve a requirement. And if that twist in the tail can 
turn us a profit, then we become mighty happy about the 
whole thing. Have you been able to find out anything about 
the living dolls, for instance? They might have both a cul- 
tural aspect and a market value.” 

“The living dolls seem a part of something much deeper,” 
Ceran said. “There’s a whole complex of things to be unrav- 
eled. The key may be the statement of the Proavitoi that they 
do not die.” 

“I think they die pretty young, Ceran. All those out and 
about are young, and those I have met who do not leave 
their houses are only middling old.” 

“Then where are their cemeteries?” 

“Likely they cremate the old folks when they die.” 

“Where are the crematories?” 

“They might just toss the ashes out or vaporize the 
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entire remains. Probably they: have no reverence for an- 
cestors.” 

“Other evidence shows their entire culture to be based 
on an exaggerated reverence for ancestors.” 

“You find out, Ceran. You're Special Aspects Man.” 


Ceran talked to Nokoma, his Proavitoi counterpart as 
translator. Both were expert, and they could meet each 
other halfway in talk. Nokoma was likely feminine. There 
was a certain softness about both the sexes of the Pro- 
avitoi, but the men of the Expedition believed that they had 
them straight now. 

“Do you mind if I ask some straight questions?” Ceran 
greeted her today. 

“Sure is not. How else I learn the talk well but by talk- 
ing?” 

“Some of the Proavitoi say that they do not die, Nokoma. 
Is this true?” 

“How is not be true? If they die, they not be here to 
say they do not die. Oh, I joke, I joke. No, we do not 
die. It is a foolish alien custom which we see no reason 
to imitate. On Proavitus, only the low creatures die.” 

“None of you does?” 

ty no. Why should one want to be an exception in 


“But what do you do when you get very old?” 

“We do less and less then. We come to a deficiency of 
energy. Is it not the same with you?” 

“Of course. But where do you go when you become ex- 
ceedingly old?” 

“Nowhere. We stay at home then. Travel is for the 
young and those of the active years.” 

“Let's try it from the other end,” Ceran said. “Where 
are your father and mother, Nokoma?” 

“Out and about. They aren’t really old.” 

“And your grandfathers and grandmothers?” 

“A few of them still get out. The older ones stay home.” 

“Let’s try it this way. How many grandmothers do you 
have, Nokoma?” 

“I think I have nine hundred grandmothers in my house. 
Oh, I know that isn’t many, but we are the younger branch 
of a family. Some of our clan have very great numbers of 
ancestors in their houses.” 

“And all these ancestors are alive?” 
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“What else? Who would keep things not alive? How 
would such be ancestors?” 

Ceran began to hop around in his excitement. 

“Could I see them?” he twittered. 

“It might not be wise for you to see the older of them,” 
Nokoma cautioned. “It could be an unsettling thing for 
strangers, and we guard it. A few tens of them you can 
see, of course.” 

Then it came to Ceran that he might be onto what he 
had looked for all his life. He went into a panic of expec- 
tation. 

“Nokoma, it would be finding the key!” he fluted. “If none 
of, you has ever died, then your entire race would still be 

ive 

“Sure. Is like you count fruit. You take none away, you 
still have them all.” 

“But if the first of them are still alive, then they might 
know their origin! They would know how it began! Do they? 
Do you?” 

“Oh, not I. I am too young for the Ritual.” 

“But who knows? Doesn't someone know?” 

“Oh, yes, All the old ones know how it began.” 

“How old? How many generations back from you till they 
know?” 

“Ten, no more. When IJ have ten generations of children, 
then I will also go to the Ritual.” 

“The Ritual, what is it?” 

“Once a year, the old people go to the very old 
people. They wake them up and ask them how it all 
began. The very old people tell them the beginning. It is a 
high time. Oh how they hottle and laugh! Then the very 
old people go back to sleep for another year. So it is 
passed down to the generations. That is the Ritual.” 


The Proavitoi were not humanoid. Still less were they 
“monkey-faces,” though that name was now set in the explor- 
ers’ lingo. They were upright and robed and swathed, and 
were assumed to be two-legged under their garments. Though, 
as Manbreaker said, “They might go on wheels, for all we 


ow. 

They had remarkable flowing hands that might be called 
everywhere-digited. They could handle tools, or employ their 
hands as if they were the most intricate tools. 

George Blood was of the opinion that the Proavitoi were 
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always masked, and that the men of the Expedition had never 
seen their faces. He said that those apparent faces were 
ritual masks, and that no part of the Proavitoi had ever been 
seen by the men except for those remarkable hands which 
perhaps were their real faces. 

The men reacted with cruel hilarity when Ceran tried to 
explain to them just what a great discovery he was verging 
on. 

“Little Ceran is still on the how-did-it-begin jag,” Man- 
breaker jeered. “Ceran, will you never give off asking which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” 

“I will have that answer very soon,” Ceran sang. “I have 
the unique oportunity. When I find how the Proavitoi be- 
gan, I may have the clue to how everything began. All 
of the Proavitoi are still alive, the very first generation of 

em. 

“It passes belief that you can be so simple-minded,” Man- 
breaker moaned. “They say that one has finally mellowed 
when he can suffer fools gracefully. By God, I hope I 
never come to that.” 


But two days later, it was Manbreaker who sought out 
Ceran Swicegood on nearly the same subject. Manbreaker 
had been doing a little thinking and discovering of his 
own. 

“You are Special Aspects Man, Ceran,” he said, “and 
you have been running off after the wrong aspect.” 

“What is that?” 

“Tt don’t make a damn how it began. What is important 
is that it may not have to end.” 

“It is the beginning that I intend to discover,” said Ceran. 

“You fool, can’t you understand anything? What do the 
Proavitoi possess so uniquely that we don’t know whether 
they have it by science or by their nature or by fool luck?” 

“Ah, their chemistry, I suppose.” 

“Sure. Organic chemistry has come of age here. The 
Proavitoi have every kind of nexus and inhibitor and stim- 
ulant. They can grow and shrink and telescope and pro- 
Jong what they will. These creatures seem stupid to me; it 
is as if they had these things by instinct. But they have 
them, that is what is important. With these things, we 
can become the patent medicine kings of the universes, for 
the Proavitoi do not travel or make many outside contacts. 
These things can do anything or undo anything. I suspect 
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that the Proavitoi can shrink cells, and I suspect that they 
can do something else.” 

“No, they couldn’t shrink cells. It is you who talk non- 
sense now, Manbreaker.” 

“Never mind. Their things already make nonsense of con- 
ventional chemistry. With the pharmacopoeia that one could 
pick up here, a man need never die. That's the stick horse 
you've been riding, isn’t it? But you've been riding it back- 
ward with your head to the tail. The Proavitoi say that 
they never die.” 

“They seem pretty sure that they don’t. If they did, they 
would be the first to know it, as Nokoma says.” 

“What? Have these creatures humor?” 

“Some.” 

“But, Ceran, you don’t understand how big this is.” 

“I’m the only one who understands it so far. It means that 
if the Proavitoi have always been immortal, as they maintain, 
then the oldest of them are still alive. From them I may 
be able to learn how their species—and perhaps every 
species—began.” 

Manbreaker went into his dying buffalo act then. He 
tore his hair and nearly pulled out his ears by the roots. 
He stomped and pawed and went off bull-bellowing: “It 
don’t make a damn how it began, you fool! It might not 
have to end!” so loud that the hills echoed back: 

“It don’t make a damn—you fool.” 


Ceran Swicegood went to the house of Nokoma, but not 
with her on her invitation. He went without her when he 
knew that she was away from home. It was a sneaky thing 
to do, but the men of the Expedition were trained in 
sneakery. 

He would find out better without a mentor about the 
Nine Hundred Grandmothers, about the rumored living dolls. 
He would find out what the old people did do if they 
didn’t die, and find if they knew how they were first born. 
For his intrusion, he counted on the innate politeness of 
the Proavitoi. 

The house of Nokoma, of all the people, was in the cluster 
on top of the large flat hill, the Acropolis of Proavitus. 
They were earthen houses, though finely done, and they 
had the appearance of growing out of and being a part 
of the hill itself. 

Ceran went up the winding, ascending flagstone paths, 
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and entered the house which Nokoma had once pointed out 
to him. He entered furtively, and encountered one of 
nine hundred grandmothers—one with whom nobody need 
be furtive. 

The grandmother was seated and small and smiling at 
him. They talked without real difficulty, though it was not so 
easy as with Nokoma, who could meet Ceran halfway in his 
own language. At her call, there came a grandfather who 
likewise smiled at Ceran, These two ancients were somewhat 
smaller than the Proavitoi of active years. They were kind 
and serene. There was an atmosphere about the scene that 
barely missed being an odor—not unpleasant, sleepy, remin- 
iscent of something, almost sad. 

ae there those here older than you?” Ceran asked earn- 
estly. 

“So many, so many, who could know how many?” said the 
grandmother. She called in other grandmothers and grand- 
fathers older and smaller than herself, these no more than 
half the size of the active Proavitoi—small, sleepy, smiling. 

Ceran knew now that the Proavitoi were not masked. The 
older they were, the more of character and interest there 
was in their faces. It was only of the immature active 
Proavitoi that there could have been a doubt. No masks 
could show such calm and smiling old age as this. The 
queer textured stuff was their real faces. 

So old and friendly, so weak and sleepy, there must have 
been a dozen generations of them there back to the oldest 
and smallest. 

“How old are the oldest?” Ceran asked the first grand- 
mother. 

“We say that all are the same age since all are perpetual,” 
the grandmother told him. “It is not true that all are the 
same age, but it is indelicate to ask how old.” 

“You do not know what a lobster is,” Ceran said to 
them, trembling, “but it is a creature that will boil happily 
if the water on him is heated slowly. He takes no alarm, for 
he does not know at what point the heat is dangerous. It 
is that gradual here with me. I slide from one degree to 
another with you and my credulity is not alarmed. I am in 
danger of believing anything about you if it comes in small 
doses, and it will. I believe that you are here and as you 
are for no other reason than that I see you and touch you. 
Well, I'll be boiled for a lobster, then, before I turn back 
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from it. Are there those here even older than the ones 
present?” 

The first grandmother motioned Ceran to follow her. 
They went down a ramp through the floor into the older 
part of the house, which must have been under ground. 


Living dolls! They were here in rows on the shelves, and 
sitting in small chairs in their niches. Doll-sized indeed, 
and several hundred of them. 

Many had wakened at the intrusion. Others came awake 
when spoken to or touched. They were incredibly ancient, 
but they were cognizant in their glances and recognition. 
They smiled and stretched sleepily, not as humans would, 
but as very old puppies might. Ceran spoke to them, and 
they understood each other surprisingly. 

“Lobster, lobster,” said Ceran to himself, “the water has 
passed the danger point! And it hardly feels different. If 
you believe your senses in this, then you will be boiled 
alive in your credulity.” 

He knew now that the living dolls were real and that 
they were the living ancestors of the Proavitoi. 

Many of the little creatures began to fall asleep again. 
Their waking moments were short, but their sleeps seemed to 
be likewise. Several of the living mummies woke a second 
time while Ceran was still in the room, woke refreshed 
from very short sleeps and were anxious to talk again. 

“You are incredible!” Ceran cried out, and all the small 
and smaller and still smaller creatures smiled and laughed 
their assent. Of course they were. All good creatures every- 
where are incredible, and were there ever so many assembled 
in one place? But Ceran was greedy. A roomful of miracles 
wasn’t enough. 

“I have to take this back as far as it will go!” he cried 
avidly. “Where are the even older ones?” 

“There are older ones and yet older and again older,” 
said the first grandmother, “and thrice-over older ones, but 
perhaps it would be wise not to seek to be too wise. You 
have seen enough. The old people are sleepy. Let us go up 
again.” 

Go up again, out of this? Ceran would not. He saw pas- 
sages and descending ramps, down into the heart of the 
great hill itself. There were whole worlds of rooms about 
him and under his feet. Ceran went on. and down, and who 
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was to stop him? Not dolls and creatures much smaller 
than dolls. 

Manbreaker had once called himself an old pirate who 
reveled in the stream of his riches, But Ceran was the 
Young Alchemist who was about to find the Stone itself. 

He walked down the ramps through centuries and millen- 
nia. The atmosphere he had noticed on the upper levels 
was a clear odor now-sleepy, half-remembered, smiling, 
sad and quite strong. That is the way Time smells. 

“Are there those here even older than you?” Ceran asked 
a small grandmother whom he held in the palm of his hand. 

“So old and so small that I could hold in my hand,” 
said the grandmother in what Ceran knew from Nokoma to 
be the older uncompounded form of the Proavitus lan- 
guage. 

Smaller and older the creatures had been getting as 
Ceran went through the rooms. He was boiled lobster now 
for sure. He had to believe it all: he saw and felt it. The 
wren-sized grandmother talked and laughed and nodded 
that there were those far older than herself, and in doing 
so she nodded herself back to sleep. Ceran returned her to 
her niche in the hive-like wall where there were thousands 
of others, miniaturized generations. 

Of course he was not in the house of Nokoma now. He 
was in the heart of the hill that underlay all the houses of 
Proavitus, and these were the ancestors of everybody on 
the asteroid. 

“Are there those here even older than you?” Ceran asked 
a small grandmother whom he held on the tip of his finger. 

Rca and smaller,” she said, “but you come near the 
end.” 

She was asleep, and he put her back in her place. The 
older they were, the more they slept. 

He was down onto solid rock under the roots of the hill. 
He was into the passages that were cut out of that solid 
rock, but they could not be many or deep. He had a sud- 
den fear that the creatures would become so small that he 
could not see them or talk to them, and so he would miss 
the secret of the beginning. 

But had not Nokoma said that all the old people knew the 
secret? Of course. But he wanted to hear it from the oldest 
of them. He would have it now, one way or the other. 

“Who is the oldest? Is this the end of it? Is this the 
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beginning? Wake up! Wake up!” he called when he was sure 
he was in the lowest and oldest room. 

“Is it Ritual?” asked some who woke up. Smaller than 
mice they were, no bigger than bees, maybe older than 
both. 

“It is a special Ritual,” Ceran told them. “Relate to me 
how it was in the beginning.” 

What was that sound—too slight, too scattered to be a 
noise? It was like a billion microbes laughing. It was the 
hilarity of little things waking up to a high time. 

“Who is the oldest of all?” Ceran demanded, for their 
laughter bothered him. “Who is the oldest and first?” 

“I am the oldest, the ultimate grandmother,” one said 
gaily. “All the others are my children. Are you also of my 
children?” 

“Of course,” said Ceran, and the small laughter of un- 
belief flittered out from the whole multitude of them. 

“Then you must be the ultimate child, for you are like 
no other. If you be, then it is as funny at the end as it was 
in the beginning.” 

“How was it in the beginning?” Ceran bleated. “You are 
the first. Do you know how you came to be?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” laughed the ultimate grandmother, and 
the hilarity of the small things became a real noise now. 

“How did it begin?” demanded Ceran, and he was hopping 
and skipping about in his excitement. 

“Oh, it was so funny a joke the way things began that you 
would not believe it,” chittered the grandmother. “A joke, a 
joke! 

“Tell me the joke, then. If a joke generated your species, 
then tell me that cosmic joke.” 

“Tell yourself,” tinkled the grandmother. “You are a 
part of the joke if you are of my children. Oh, it is too 
funny to believe. How good to wake up and laugh and 
go to sleep again.” 

Blazing green frustration! To be so close and to be balked 
by a giggling bee! 

“Don’t go to sleep again! Tell me at once how it began!” 
Ceran shrilled, and he had the ultimate grandmother between 
thumb and finger. 

“This is not Ritual,” the grandmother protested. “Ritual is 
that you guess what it was for three days, and we laugh and 
say ‘No, no, no, it was something nine times as wild as that. 
Guess some more.’ ” 
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“I will not guess for three days! Tell me at once or I 
will crush you,” Ceran threatened in a quivering voice. 

“T look at you, you look at me, I wonder if you will do 
it,” the ultimate grandmother said calmly. 

Any of the tough men of the Expedition would have done 
it-would have crushed her, and then another and another 
and another of the creatures till the secret was told. If 
Ceran had taken on a tough personality and a tough name 
he’d have done it. If he’d been Gutboy Barrelhouse he'd 
= done it without a qualm. But Ceran Swicegood couldn’t 

lo it. 

“Tell me,” he pleaded in agony. “All my life I've tried to 
find out how it began, how anything began. And you know!” 

“We know. Oh, it was so funny how it began. So jokel 
So fool, so clown, so grotesque thing! Nobody could guess, 
nobody could believe.” 

“Tell me! Tell me!” Ceran was ashen and hysterical. 

“No, no, you are no child of mine,” chortled the ulti- 
mate grandmother. “Is too joke a joke to tell a stranger. 
We could not insult a stranger to tell so funny, so unbe- 
lieve. Strangers can die. Shall I have it on conscience that 
a stranger died laughing?” 

“Tell me! Insult me! Let me die laughing!” But Ceran 
nearly died crying from the frustration that ate him up as 
a million bee-sized things laughed and hooted and giggled: 

“Oh, it was so funny the way it began!” 

And they laughed. And laughed. And went on laughing 
+ +. until Ceran Swicegood wept and laughed together, 
and crept away, and returned to the ship still laughing. On 
his next voyage he changed his name to Blaze Bolt and 
ruled for ninety-seven days as king of a sweet sea island in 
M-81, but that is another and much more unpleasant story. 
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As man’s technology expands his abilities, it also 
multiplies his problems. Here a new writer, in an 
intriguing first-story, shows one dilemma which 
even the ultra-efficient computerized police of to- 
morrow would have difficulty solving. 


I 


Ir sTarTeD innocently enough. No, strike that. Innocence 
was long gone. It started the usual way for me: I was sent 
‘or. 

Did that sound strange? I suppose it was. There were 
very few of us, at least of those of us who had jobs 
worth having, who went to their work instead of having it 
come to them. I had to put up with it, though. A policeman’s 
lot was not a happy one. 

My bedroom alarm sounded. My sleeping accommoda- 
tions were strictly solo, even though the room was full 
sized. RHIP. “Rank hath its privileges,” as the ancients used 
to say. I did have rank. The alarm was quiet; I woke easily. 
That is, it was easy for whoever or whatever woke me, 
but on me it was murder. 
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When I was waked at night, it usually was. 

I didn’t stop for details, just the place. There were few 
reliable witnesses, and I gave up listening to gory details 
when a ravishing and ravished blonde turned out to be a 
middle-aged male heart-attack victim. 

My police bug looked just like a heli-cab, but it was a 
quick animal of metal and plastic with more horsepower 
than standard. That didn’t show. It also had manual con- 
trols and fuel cells, so I could leave the roadways. I never 
needed to. I was really not the adventurous sort. 

The robot traffic controls phased me through non-stop. 
I got there fast, and most of the time that was enough. 
Either the killing was a spur of the moment thing, and 
thereby either very quick or very difficult, or somebody was 
so extremely clever as to tie a noose around his own neck. 
A figurative noose; we didn’t use the real thing any more. 
There were more humane ways of ultimate disposal, and 
in most cases restraining was a better solution, socially. 
That was not my worry. 

This was going to be different. I knew it immediately; 
I felt it in my bones. Different, and a new kind of torment. 

It could have been a sex crime. They're always bad, 
but this smelt worse. The victim was male—I guessed his 
age at seventeen, possibly nineteen. He was either nude or 
naked, depending on whether he wanted to be that way. 
Had wanted to be that way. He lay on his right side, legs 
bent up acutely. It did not look like a foetal position; for 
one thing, his trunk was bent back rather than forward. 
One of his arms was under him, the other thrown back with 
the elbow bent in a way unbroken bones could not manage. 
He was heavily bruised, and his face was bloody. 

His scalp had been shaved smooth. Bald. 

I looked up. Cabs passed a few feet overhead, two or 
three going by within a few seconds. It was going to be 
interesting, finding out which of them had carried him 
here. I would have bet willingly that the corpse had been 
pushed or rolled over the railing of a taxi. 

The stars, far beyond, twinkled at me, laughing. 

I turned back to the boy. That’s all he was, that’s all he 
had been, a boy. He had been dead long enough so that 
rigor mortis had come and gone. The robosurg would find out 
quickly how long. His fingertips would tell who he had been. 
Then, a canvass of his family, his friends, his credit card 
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account—that would be it. There would be questions to 
answer, of course. 

I wondered how he had been killed. Oh well, the robo- 
surg would find that out, too, and maybe give a clue about 
where. I wondered if he’d waited long to die. The expression 
on his face told me that he had known that he was being 
had. Many go limp, others stay stiff. 

I wondered who had killed him. How could the mur- 
corer ever believe that he could get away from us, from 
mei 

As the robots moved in and picked him up, I saw some- 
thing: a wound in his abdomen, about twenty-five millimeters 
long, and narrow. A stabbing. I hadn’t seen one of those in 
—how long?—fifteen years. 

He hadn't necessarily died of it. The opening was small, 
and we didn’t have an awful lot of knives around with long, 
narrow blades. It was too low to have been aimed at a 
vital spot, anyway. It might have penetrated only into the 
flat belly muscles and done no important damage except 
cause bleeding. And pain. 

There was little external blood. Either he had been 
washed, or he had been practically dead when he was 
stabbed. 

The meat wagon lifted him away and I examined the 
alley again. We were outside the dome area of City proper, 
in the almost deserted warehouse storage sector. There 
‘was an amusement park near here—an amusement park in 
the new sense—and that accounted for the volume of cab 
traffic overhead. 

It might also account for the murder. The unwritten law 
was repealed, but now and then it was still enforced. A post 
thirty-five husband still could easily take exception to his 
wife’s housebreaking a teen-age boy in the fashion that is 
as old as mankind, and, for that matter, most of the other 
high mammals. 

Over the past twenty years, human feet had probably 
walked in this alley ten or twelve times, very likely less than 
that. I might have been the second. It was a robot area, a 
working place, not like the stevedore stages where the de- 
scendants of men whose muscles had once provided neces- 
sities for them and their families still play-acted the earning 
of a living. 

A robot had found the body, its sensors had identified 
it as possibly human (confused, no doubt, by its failure to 
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radiate heat), and it had requested a management decision. 
Management decisions were furnished by watchmen (custo- 
dial specialists) who responded to such calls—when, as and if 
there were any. 

I would have to get a statement from the man. In the 
meantime, I went through the alley again. If I were asked 
what were the most important differences between human 
beings and robots, my profession would have forced me to 
say, “Robots are neat.” 

Not always, but exceptions were accidental: leaking oil, 
possibly paint scraped off going around a corner where 
specified clearances did not obtain and the like. But essen- 
tially they were neat. They didn’t leave litter, like cigarette 
butts, nor were they careless. Nor stupid, if they were 
properly programmed. 

My runner was parked at the end of the alley. I couldn’t 
enter unless I used my overriding controls, because there 
were no guide tracks here. I was hardened to such things 
by my occupation, and I didn’t mind a walk of a couple of 
hundred meters. (My secret was, it was easier to move 
around on the job than to spend time in a gymnasium— 
and much more productive.) I wanted light, so I went back 
to the bug and removed one of the headlights (that was 
another extra on a police machine)and carried it back on its 
extension cord. 

The alley was bare and clean. The sheet metal roof of one 
of the low buildings was crushed where the body had fallen 
on it. In giving, it had protected the corpse, so I was grate- 
There was a fourteen month old fax sheet that I tonged 
up; most likely just wind-blow debris. I was ready to 
leave when I saw something else, lying near the spot 
where the corpse had been. It hadn’t been there when I 
came in—I had looked that area over carefully—so it 
might have been in or on the body, and dislodged when 
it was removed. It could have come from the murder 
scene. I tonged it. 

A piece of paper. No, cardboard. About three or four 
millimeters wide, less than half that thick and some twenty 
millimeters long. One end was bumed, the other had been 
torn. Far too small to carry a meaningful fingerprint, and 
the odds were that any fragments would be, at best, blurred. 
What manner of thing was it? 

I directed routine autopsy and identification procedures, 
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and advised that I would not want the results before ten 
the next morning. I went home and back to bed. On the 
way, I also directed that the alley be sealed off, and that 
robot cleaners be sent in with directions to turn over any- 
thing not necessarily found in such a place to my office. 
Which meant me. 

Last, I left a “first-thing” call for my secretary. I didn’t 
know why, but I had a bothersome feeling. Call it a premoni- 
tion, call it a male manifestation of the old maid syndrome 
(after all, I was a bachelor; at the age of forty-seven, a 
professional bachelor), call it anything you want, but as for 
me, it warned me to leave no tern unstoned and save up 
bricks for the seagulls, early in the game. 

I went back to bed, but I couldn’t sleep. Perhaps I 
would have, but I couldn’t get my mind out of that alley, 
away from that boy. 

Somebody once told me that I was a misogynist, a woman 
hater. I pretended to think about the idea, then an- 
nounced that it was false, untrue, even libelous. I was im- 
partial. I was not a misogynist. I was a misanthrope. I hated 
everybody. 

I did. I hated people. Not persons, people, the milling, 
filthy mobs. There was so much good in the worst of us, and 
all that. But that part wasn’t in control when we got to- 
gether in groups. 

I never understood why the machine picked me for my 
job. In one way I did, of course. Who was better qualified 
than I to catch a murderer? But there were others who 
were cleverer, more quick witted and nimble tongued, better 
persuaders, with pleasanter personalities. Was it only be- 
cause I was me, because I learned the lesson that I was di- 
minished in the loss of any of my fellow men? Because I 
had had to learn that lesson? 

Why did I so fear and hate all death-except my own? 

I lay on my bed until dawn lighted my room. My apart- 
ment was my only ostentation. Larger than I needed, al- 
though by no means as large as my position entitled me to, 
high in the city above dome level and open to the morning 
sun. I had three full rooms: my four meter by three 
meter bedroom, my office (five meters long) and my “other” 
room for necessary social functions, decorated as an old- 
fashioned living room. 

The other paraphernalia beloved by my forerunners was 
disposed of. M’Pher, who had the position briefly just before 
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me, actually had a human operate his bug—and that a spec- 
ial, oversize monster he called an “official limousine.” I did 
not have to add to my own honor and prestige, and there- 
fore I reduced such things in keeping with my having 
work to do. 

Besides, I was fat and forty—and bald. Such things 
merely made me look ridiculous, Amend that. More ridu- 
lous. 


ats 


I was srrtinc on the side of my bed, trying to decide whe- 
ther to give up my pretense and admit that I was awake, or 
force myself to lie down again, when the ‘vise chime 
sounded. It would have to be Betty, answering my call. 
I said “Hello” and she came on. There was no picture; 
I didn’t hold with having a ’vision pickup in the bedroom. 
Primarily because I let myself go to seed. I was no vision, 
just a sight. 

Her voice was bright, cheerful, stimulating and therefore 
altogether an obscenity at that hour. “What’s up, boss?” 
she asked, as if she damned well didn’t know. This time 
Td fix her, her and her antique mania. I'd gone through 
the same phase myself, a long time ago, and I remembered 
the perfect phrase: 

“We've got a live one.” Ideal, mid-twentieth trite verbi- 
age. 

I could almost hear her strip gears mentally, whatever 
that meant (it was another of those expressions, having to 
do with putting a machine hors de combat somehow). Of 
course, she was a person. Her secretary was a robot. She 
boggled at the expression I used, then recognized it as in- 
dicating that we had a critical emergency. 

An emergency, naturally, was any situation which re- 
quired immediate correction. A critical emergency was one 
where things would get worse rapidly, while a non-critical 
did not promise further decay. 

“What sort?” 

I did like her. She was smart, reliable, flexible and even 
quite attractive. Luckily, she never found out how to make 
the most of her good points. Homicide department was 
no place for happily married people. Homicide department 
was no place for happy people. At least, we never had 
any. 
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“Kid. Boy, specifically. Post puberty, pre full physical 
growth maturity. Estimated age, seventeen, plus two minus 
one. Violent murder. Abdominal stab wound, marks of beat- 
ing, Precise cause of death undetermined, Found by robot 
in warehouse area.” 

“No chance of accident?” 

“He had been stripped as naked as a peeled egg. Not a 
stitch on him, no trace of his clothing. Dumped from a cop- 
ter. Oh, yes, his head was shaved. All his hair, except his 
eyebrows.” 

“Just his head?” 

I thought back. “Yes.” 

A long pause, while she thought Freudian thoughts. I 
knew she would come to the same conclusion I had when 
she saw the body. 

When she was ready, I continued, “I asked for a report 
at ten, but it’s probably finished now. I ordered a quick 
freeze until the next of kin can take the delicti off our 
hands, of course.” She didn’t need to answer, so she didn’t. 
What I was describing was as routine as eating breakfast. 

I left her there and went into the bath. The shower came 
on as she spoke to me again, but the ‘phone compensated 
by increasing volume. Naturally, I didn’t have a ’vision pick- 
up in the bath, either. Many did. 

“Any ideas?” she asked. 

“Only the obvious, and it’s still quite possible.” A jealous 
husband, or more likely boy friend. A man whose woman 
was cooling off, and who resented finding out why. But 
why the beating? Ninety per cent of the time, anyone 
caught with another male’s female just runs. 

It might have been that he’d had no way to escape. Or 
he could have made the mistake of getting caught with his 
pants only half off. If there were a fight, that kind of fight, 
though, it should have lasted long enough to account for 
all the damage. He looked as if someone, or some two or 
more, had kicked him around while he was helpless. 

Betty didn’t say another word while I washed and shaved. 
When I entered my office, her full-length image was on the 
screen. She didn’t look at me. She faced me, but she had 
dialed a different picture and now she manipulated a hand 
control so that she could turn the subject around and examine 
all sides, all features. 

Finally she switched it off. “I go along with everything 
you said,” she agreed. No mean admission. She meant what 
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I had thought as well as what I had spoken. I had four sec- 
retaries before I found one who would fight with me to 
my satisfaction. Not physically, of course; we rarely see each 
other personally. 

The last commissioner of homicide, M’Pher, had had a 
mammoth organization. Mammoths couldn’t have been too 
well organized—they were extinct. So when I was pulled 
in from the outside I made changes. 

Where there had been at least twenty persons reporting 
directly, there was now one secretary. The number of people 
in my department, compared to the wildest dreams of a 
commissioner in the early days of scientific investigation, 
would not have been believed. And in the fact that I had 
managed to reduce the administration materially—well, that 
hadn’t happened since Gideon. 

Ihad the same kind of artillery Gideon had. 

I hadn't let anyone go. Good men were hard to find and 
dedicated men almost impossible. That was the truth, even 
with twenty-five or thirty to apply for every valid job that 
opened. Here was I, in a real position, and I didn’t even ask 
for it! Hah! 

The number of cases per capita of population wouldn't 
have been believed a few years back, either. It was small. 
Murder was not popular, these days. There were a good 
number of reasons. One of them was that murder wasn’t 
easy to get away with any more. 

There was a time, say in the troubled twentieth, when 
many killings simply weren’t recognized. That was practical- 
ly ended when a trained post-mortem of body and sur- 
roundings was made for each and every death. There had 
to be some kind of use for all the surplus manpower. 

Investigation was improved, step by step. Robots were 
handy: they could pick up a specimen without contam- 
inating it with their own life processes. In this case, ex- 
cept for the watchman who confirmed the finding of the 
body and checked to insure that it was probably dead, no 
human hand had touched the corpse since the murderer 
pushed it out of his cab. 

I assumed that he did have a cab, but that was safe. 
The number of private machines in this part of City was 
so small as to be negligible, not more than twenty or 
thirty thousand, including those like mine that were official 
duty cars, used by servicemen or inspectors for the various 
public systems. 
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City was a big place. The northern extreme was called 
Bangor, the other end Key West. It wasn’t continuous, of 
course. The segment that was my beat covered what used to 
be northern Rhode Island and eastern Massachusetts, cen- 
tering more or less over Taunton. 

We had many domes, not one. Everything from Warwick 
through the Attleboros came under one patchwork monster, 
and an irregular trail staggered off northward to the Boston 
complex, while another hooked east over Taunton to Fall 
River, New Bedford and parts of Cape Cod. 

All this was my beat. I was commissioner. I investigated 
every murder that took place, up to a dozen a year. 

Only a dozen. Two hundred years ago, when the popu- 
lation was a third of what I had, there might have been two 
or three dozen a year just in Boston. 

There was more to the reduction of homicide than just 
having plenty of policemen. Part of it was, well, public 
relations. Press agentry, they used to call it. “Murderers 
get caught.” The lesson started in grammar school. 

“Killers can’t get away.” Oh, some still tried, and any 
kind of investigation was less than perfect. But if some- 
body did manage, he certainly couldn’t go around bragging. 

That was what I did with my excess personnel. Training. 
Visiting schools, athletic clubs and any and every place 
where the young held out. When an adult needed retrain- 
ing, he'd be turned over to someone perhaps more force- 
ful than I. He was restrained very effectively. Right from 
scratch, 

Just as I was. 

I set my department up on a cell basis. Most cases I 
didn’t deal with myself, except to meddle around at the 
start. There was an old question: Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todies? I did. The machine watched me. I didn’t care who 
watched the machine. 


sing 


I wap BEEN sitting back, watching Betty. Let us be frank: 
she was an old maid. I was an old bachelor, which sounded 
a lot nicer, but to all practical ends added up to equivalents. 
Betty and I understood each other. But just the same we 
liked each other, so I imagine we were friends. 

She’d never had a man. Certainly not full time, and I 
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suspected never at all. She was no prude, however. If she 
had been neo-Vic, she wouldn’t have been able to take the 
hard knocks her job gave her. That “modesty” nonsense that 
was so dominant in public thinking was, to us, for the 
birds. 

She had been examining our customer. I was curious to 
find out what she had noticed that I hadn’t, how her opinions 
agreed with mine and where they differed. As I said, she 
was strong-willed, and if she didn’t see things the same 
way I did, she’d let me know. Quickly, sharply, and with- 
out any pretense of respect. I could have loved her. I 
probably did, but I needed her too much to admit it. 

I watched her, not him. I had seen him, even though 
he hadn’t been set up for display then. I had seen him 
as he had been found, and I didn’t want to change my 
mental picture until I had extracted all the data from it 
that was to be had. 

I hadn’t touched the body. I didn’t expect to, for all of 
that. Most likely, no human hands would ever contact it 
again. 

Betty switched to me and asked, “Do you want me to 
punch in my own description?” 

Of course I did, and she knew it. She was doing so. 

Her asking was an apology for not speaking to me im- 
mediately. I was perfectly content to wait. I punched the 
ores ransenit stud and asked for the identification of the 

ly. 
The green light on my wall that meant the computer 
was operating flashed, and the datascreen lighted. The 
words appeared: “Subject not registered.” I pushed CANCEL, 
then Query. Was it a malfunction? 

The reply to QueRY came immediately. The datascreen 
lighted again. “Subject not registered.” 

I ordered a new identification search, and waited. Before, 
the time needed had varied between barely perceptible and 
a half second. Now it stayed on in the green. Ten sec- 
onds, twelve, fifteen, After twenty-two seconds, the screen 
lighted again. “Subject not registered.” 

“Subject not registered.” That meant there was no record 
anywhere on Earth, accessible to the computer, of the person 
who had become our dead body. No birth certificate (which 
would have carried fingerprints), no school records, no cre- 
dit cards, nothing. 

Betty watched her screen, too. They were hooked up in 
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parallel when we talked, so that both would have the same 
supplementary information. Her face was pale. Mine was 
probably white. 

“Data request, all missing persons who come within ninety 
percent of characteristics of subject.” In other words, how 
many people were there whose whereabouts we didn’t know, 
who might have been mistaken for the dead boy? That would 
take a few seconds. It did. Seven. The list of names ran 
up the screens, and the machine had been generous. Af- 
ter each name, a percent. The first was ninety-seven point 
thirteen, the last ninety point zero one. 

“Betty, this time we eam our keep. Oh, yes, under the 
circumstances, I think I’m justified in putting our wonder 
boy—or boy wonder—under permanent hold.” I did. I didn’t 
do it often—never if the identification was quick unless 
there was something that looked strange, or some data that 
might be needed. 

After all, cemetery space was scarce. It certainly wasn’t 
fair for a person to lock up almost a hundred kilos of 
perfectly reusable biological materials after he was done with 
them. Normal disposal was by cremation, with the ashes 
turned over to the next of kin if he wanted them. That 
way, most of the substance was reclaimed from the exhausted 
gases. Most of the time what was left wasn’t wanted either, 
and the whole thing was recycled. 

When there was a question, though, it was a good idea 
to keep the evidence on hand. 

The work and expense of embalming were substantially 
lessened. It was once a difficult, expensive and time-consum- 
ing process, and the structure and mechanics of the body 
were so extensively changed that the advisability, from a 
practical standpoint, wasn’t great. Anciently—very ancient- 
ly—processing the remains took over a month. All the internal 
organs were removed and the entire thing was treated with 
bitumen. (The word “mummy” meant pitch. Did you know?) 

By early modern times, say the late eighteenth to early 
twentieth centuries, this treatment was faster and better. 
So much better that a post-mortem performed on John Paul 
Jones a century after his death verified the original physi- 
cian’s opinion. It was still rare for a body to be treated this 
way and quite expensive. It would be honest also to say 
that it was rare for the treatment to be that effective. 

For us it was very fast and cheap. A coffin was taken from 
stock, a glass tube, open at one end and a flattened ellipsoid 
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in cross section. The corpse was put inside, the tube filled 
with salt water and its open end sealed with a glass plate 
fused in place. 

The specimen was irradiated, not in a pile but in a 
high voltage electron gadget, so that body, supporting fluid 
and transparent coffin were sterilized. Glass was impenetrable 
by microorganisms, and the boy would not require further 
attention until he was removed for incineration, or the glass 
broken. 

I tured to Betty. The list of names still glowed on the 
datascreens. “Well?” I asked. She looked at the list, then 
back at me. She weighed facts and considered alternatives, 
including resignation. She gave in. 

“Suppose I take half,” she volunteered. 

“Good girl.” It wouldn’t be fun. She’d be ’vising people, 
telling them that, although according to the computer it 
couldn’t be their son, brother or sweetheart we had, we 
were establishing identity for a body, and would they 
care to make a positive identification, either negative or 
affirmative? It would not be true to say that tact was re- 
quired. Tact wouldn’t be enough. A strong stomach would 
be necessary. 

I took the top half of the list. They'd be closer misses, 
since the descriptions more nearly tallied. 

In a few minutes the body would be ready. I waited for 
the door chime. (Yes, I was keeping it in my apartment. 
Where else?) I set it up so that the scanners viewed it up 
from about the diaphragm. If it had been female, I'd have 
dollied in on the upper shoulders. 

My predecessor, old M’Pher, had been neo-Victorian, or 
at least he let the neo-Vics run him, and he had any 
bodies that were bottled dressed first. I didn’t. Not to save 
the cost of clothing, but because there might be an in- 
jury, a scar or a birthmark that clothing would hide. A 
couple of centuries back, a spy—in case the word is strange, 
it means a kind of political criminal—was caught because he 
tried to substitute for a person who had been circumcised. 
The spy hadn't. 

The kid wasn’t pretty in the tube. His face still showed 
stark terror. He must have waited, expecting death, per- 
haps for hours or even days. He was ugly with bruises, from 
one of his eyes that had been blackened on down to his 
wrists and ankles that were rubbed raw. He had been gagged, 
too. 
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It was a shame. Not for what he was—I never believed 
that he was first class citizen material—but for what he 
might have been. 

He floated in the water. It was somewhat salty, to match 
his natural blood chemistry. That way there wouldn't be 
any tendency for water either to seep into the body or 
leach out. We didn’t want him swelling or shriveling. There 
wasn’t any chemical need for water, but it supported him. 
If he were left lying in an empty tube, his weight would 
flatten tissues, change his appearance. That doesn’t happen 
to living people, because they don’t really stay still in one 
posture long. But he would. 

As soon as Betty was tied in, so that she could project 
the same picture of him that I showed, I asked for the names 
and vise numbers of the next of kin. It was just as bad a 
job as I was afraid it would be. There were altogether too 
many who wanted to believe the worst. 

There were even more who were too curious, who wanted. 
to take over the remote pickup and run their own examina- 
tions. I didn’t dislike persons, but I hated people. I was 
not squeamish. I didn’t care if I embarrassed every neo-Vic 
in the country; if it would have helped me find his killer 
I would have showed his bare backside and equally naked 
frontside to every man, woman and child in Greater North 
America. But I still didn’t like either the carelessly inquisitive 
nor the sensation seeker. 

In the end, it was negative. I asked for the next ten per 
cent, but these I took in groups, with a conference bridge 
on the ’visor circuits. It meant that I couldn’t see faces, but 
there were other benefits to be realized from it. 

There is a distribution curve, a “bean” curve, that meant 
that as the number of percentage points of similarity de- 
creased, the number of possibilities—missing people—would 
increase rapidly toward a peak. From seventy per cent down, 
we sent postcards, with three dimensional photographs. We 
kept right on going down to cellar level, covering every 
person missing on planet Earth for the last hundred fifty 
years. I even got one. 

I sent a note to the Asteroid Legation, as well. It shouldn’t 
have been possible for him to be an off-worlder, a Moon 
boy or conie, because we should have received records of his 
coming in, with passport photos and ID prints, but I couldn’t 
reject mere improbabilities. After all, we were supposed 
to be unstoppable. 
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It would be plenty bad if we didn’t find the killer; but 
if we couldn’t even find out who the victim was, it'd be 
much worse. I wouldn’t have to worry about it long. At 
least not professionally, because it’d be someone else’s prob- 
Jem. I wouldn't be commissioner any more. 

I knew someone who would like that very much. 

The department would be hit where it would be hurt 
the most, in the reputation. Our success in preventing crimes 
was responsible for much of our success in solving them. 
The last time a murder had gone detected and unsolved, 
it had started a landslide with thirty-three separate remov- 
als in a single year. 

“Removals” was a euphemism. 

One factor that made it difficult to hide a crime was 
our speed and efficiency in identification. A person’s finger- 
prints were recorded at birth. Then they were checked every 
six months when he tumed in his credit card. At the ages 
of five, seven, ten, fourteen, eighteen, twenty-two, twenty- 
eight, thirty-five and fifty, his Bertillon measurements were 
recorded for statistics, 

Money was a commodity most people, except antique 
nuts, never heard of. The reason was that our society was 
too rich to afford it. We had something better. 

True enough. Go way back when—say to medieval or 
renaissance times. People were poor. The way we looked 
at it, even the rich were poor. The Borgia and Medici fam- 
ilies couldn’t afford strawberries in January. The amounts of 
gold and silver available were almost constants. The accumu- 
lation from year to year was tiny. Back then, with people 
generally without wealth, it was feasible to melt down the 
metals and make money—tokens of value—from it. 

Actual wealth increased year by year, faster than the 
people to share it. It came partly from exploitation of new 
sources, partly by profit realized on past investments, partly 
from better use of man’s muscle and brain power. Ships, 
for instance, sailed faster, were more likely to reach port 
and carried larger cargoes. The greater profit encouraged 
heavier investments. 

With wealth increasing, the need for symbols of value 
overstepped the availability of precious metals. Substitutes 
were found, sometimes even produce like tobacco, but paper 
was the first adequate replacement. By the twentieth cen- 
tury it pushed gold out of circulation. By then silver had 
become too useful for such a valueless purpose. 
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Paper money had started on its way out before it was 
really in, replaced by a couple of new inventions applied 
to something older than the Merchant of Venice: credit. 
The computer could do the work of uncountable clerks, do 
it fast, do it cheap and do it with little likelihood of error. 
Especially when credit cards were used. 

Credit cards. They became the universal symbol of worth. 
An unsung genius started using them to print with mag- 
netic inks, so the computers could read them without hu- 
man assistance and error. 

Once they were issued by practically every company, just 
as once almost any bank had printed its own money. With 
a credit card for each purpose, for use in a single store 
or to purchase auto fuel from a single chain of vendors, 
they multiplied unchecked until one person might carry a 
dozen or twenty of them. 

Then they became a Government monopoly, and our prime 
weapon, outside of the people on our staff. Everyone breathed 
a sigh of relief, except maybe the birchers and stilyegi (that 
was during their time). Now each person carried one. It 
was purposeless to steal one, because for any purchase of 
value it was still necessary to scrawl a signature, and 
the life of the card was limited. 

The cards weren't all the same, by any means. Mine was 
blue and yellow. Depending on the way I put it in the 
slot, I could charge purchases either to my own account 
or my department. Others had the same feature, but their 
charges were reviewed by their superiors. 

Most people had the plain green cards of the private 
citizen, or the red of restricted credit, and there were the 
yellow of the pensioner and white of the minor child. 

They were handy for us. Whatever anyone purchased, 
in services or material objects, was charged by them. A per- 
son couldn’t view a fax sheet outside his home, mount a 
walkway, take a cab or buy a disposuit without a card. 
That meant he couldn’t make a getaway or disguise him- 
self without leaving a printed record. 

Unlike taxis, there was no charge for walkways. But 
safety’s sake required limited access, and before a person 
could get on the moving belts, he had to slip his card 
into a slot. That way the computers know just how many 
people there are on each route, so they can adjust speeds 
and directions to prevent traffic problems. True? 
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There were violet credit cards, that were used by machines 
to make purchases. 

The credit card was the real weapon against the criminal. 

Incidentally, when I said “criminal,” I meant murderer. I 
was a specialist. 


Iv 


My apmisston chime sounded from the front door. “Open,” 
I ordered, and Betty came in. This was the third time 
that she had been in my apartment office in the fourteen 
years she had worked with me, and the fifth time we had 
met face to face. 

I was expecting her. I figured she was as bothered as 
I was. 

She walked to the boy. His tube coffin was standing in 
the corner of the room, away from the wall. It was on a 
bearing so that it could be turned freely, and she pushed 
it to start it revolving. “Pity,” she said, her first word since 
she entered. 

I wondered why. Did she, like me, resent the world los- 
ing the possible benefits he might have brought, had 
he lived out his life? Did she feel sympathy for the boy's 
parents, his possible brothers and sisters, or his probable girl 
friend? Or was it the evidence of sadism, the inflicting of 
pain and injury on him because it was sweet to his tor- 
turer? 

I wouldn’t ask. I was afraid that it might be simply the 
loss of a male, of the affection and sex she might never have 
sewn, when she could have made such pleasant use of 

em. 

I did not criticize her hunger. We who worked for homi- 
cide were miserable, wretched people, sick of the world 
and sick with the world. Was I in my own heart afraid 
that if I were not so twisted as I was, I would no longer 
know happiness? I was too full of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and in me it had gone sour. 

She stepped back. “He was bound and gagged while he 
was still alive.” 

Not only that, he had fought to get loose. His wrists 
were raw and bloody, and his ankles were bruised from 
struggling, and the gag had torn his mouth. He might 
have been unattended for some time after his capture. 
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His body had been washed. He had been at least partial- 
ly covered some time during his torture, because the traces 
of blood over his abdomen showed a curious weave pattern 
where it had glued material to his body. It could have 
been a tarp or something of the sort, instead of clothing. 

The wound was over eight centimeters below the navel. 
Whether or not it had been made to kill it had been made 
to cause pain, so it had been kept well away from the 
critical areas, such as the heart. He must have been lying 
flat on his back, because the blood had run down to the 
crotch and then down again to whatever surface he had 
been lying on. In back, he showed red all the way up to 
the nape of the neck. 

His scalp was shaved. That was curious. No—I was cur- 
ious; that was strange. Betty confirmed my thinking. “Pos- 
sibly a symbolic castration.” 

“Um,” I agreed; then: “I wonder why the symbolism? 
There was nothing at all preventing the real thing.” True. 
He had been gagged, and therefore unable to scream any 
more in agony than in terror. He had been bound, and 
could neither fight nor escape. He had undoubtedly tried 
all three. 

I ordered a credit-card check of all copters that had crossed 
the warehouse area less than two days before the body was 
found, against a list of the relatives, friends, etc., of missing 
people. That would take hours of computer time, but it was 
a must. 

The key to the problem was the identity of the victim. 
I wrote off my first guess, that it was a sex-linked crime. 

If the corpse was supposed to remain an unknown, 
the clothing might have been removed because it would tell 
too much. It would not have been possible to provide 
other raiment, because the purchase would be traceable. 
Credit cards were used for everything from bubble gum to 
asteroid ships, and it was impossible to buy anything and 
not leave a record of who bought it. 

I was bothered by something, bothered very much. I had 
come to a conclusion, made a deduction from valid facts. 
What annoyed me was that I didn’t know what it was. 
oe was I hiding from myself? And why was I hiding 
iti 

I was the introspective sort. I knew that; it made my 
life a hell on Earth. The only thing I really knew right 
then was that I was getting a world’s record headache. 
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A jim-dandy skull splitter. The description occurred to me, 
and gave me another source of wonder. Why was I starting 
to spout these ancient gems of hackney? I had outgrown 
my own antique mania twenty-five years ago. 

I must have looked tired, because I hadn’t slept. I skipped 
breakfast, too, but that was nothing. I missed a lot of meals 
and still stayed fat. 

The fax dispenser chimed and started to read out. The 
chime meant that information of interest to me was included; 
other than that, I'm keyed for random read-outs, since I 
am heavy on coincidences and long chances (except gam- 


ling). 

I didn’t look at it. It was already mid-afternoon, and 
there was so much that I hadn’t done, There was a report 
on the body to read; I was trying to find a murderer with- 
out knowing what had killed the victim, and when. The 
fax sheets could be of no interest. There was only one 
thing of importance to me in this bitter world, and that 
was to get my man. 

Or have him gotten. I released the case to the entire 
department. If I'd been a telepath, I could have felt the 
sigh of relief and the salivation of eagerness from the dozen 
or more warped souls who were the artillery of homicide. 
They were like me: there would never be rest while the 
job was to be done. 

I was the commissioner. It was my right to take over a 
case when it interested me, or to let whomsoever I would 
have the joy. That was about the only pleasure that any of 
us felt, ever—the thrill of the chase. I wondered, casually, 
what the German word would be for the pleasure of the 
hunt. Something incorporating Jagt, I suppose, and Lust 
“Jagtlust,” most likely. 

Now I gave the puzzle to everyone. Immediately the 
datascreen showed me that one, two, an undetermined 
number, were picking up the reins. The body started to 
turn as eager eyes began their examination, hoping that 
there was some mote of a clue that had escaped the old 
man, 

The restrictions on the observations of outsiders hardly 
applied to department members. I hoped, for the sake of 
the boy, that there were no remnants of modesty. Somehow, 
and I wished I knew why, I was quite sure that, even alive, 
no one would have called him shy or expected any kind of 
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treatment to embarrass him—or hoped to find any other 
decency, either. 

Betty went to my other room and got me a drink, prob- 
ably one of those mid-twentieth horrors that were so popu- 
lar again, a martini or screwdriver or something. I didn’t 
know what, but it was big and had a high proportion of 
alcohol. I wasn’t a drinking man. Ordinary vices didn’t 
entertain me, nor did I retain my fondness for antiques. 

I didn’t suppose Betty drank much, either, but she was 
enamored of relics of days gone by, as well as the hope 
of some day having a male of her own. This that she gave 
me was big and cold. She called it a “zombie.” 

I suppose that I looked dead enough to qualify—but it 
wouldn’t have been a department matter, since I hadn't 
been killed. Not that there wasn’t somebody willing. 

I drank and in a few minutes went to sleep in a chair. 
One reason why I didn’t often use alcohol was that I re- 
acted to it as to any other anesthetic. 

I dreamed. The corpse there in my office was laughing at 
me, No, he didn’t come to life or anything, but I knew he 
was laughing. I recognized him both as a type and as an 
individual. He represented a class that I didn’t care for, 
a specific brand of young hood, but like all the rest of the 
genera, cheap, vile and violent, without respect for the per- 
son and property of another, with regard only for the 
immediate gratification of his own desires. 

I was almost glad he was dead, Of all the people I hated, 
his was the kind I despised most of all. My kind. As I had 
been, not as I was. 

He was more than just a type, though. He was an in- 
dividual, and I knew him. I knew him and he knew me, 
and he floated there, laughing at me. 

I knew more about him than Betty did, even though she 
had all the information I did. There was something speci- 
fic that led me to understand the dead boy. The only trouble 
was, I didn’t know what it was. 

I didn’t know. 

I dreamed, and in my dreaming I went back to the alley 
where he had been found. I looked up, and far away the 
stars laughed at me. Even then, I knew, I could have turned 
to the corpse and said, “He’s—.” I wanted to laugh back 
at the heavens, because even then I had penetrated their 
secret, I had known what they knew. 

What was it I knew? 
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I didn’t know. The corpse wouldn’t tell me. The stars 
wouldn’t tell me. 

“Mica, mica, parva stella; Miror quaenam sis tambella; 
Splendens eminis in illo; Alba, vaelut, gemma caelo.” Was 
that it, the secret of the stars? No scarcely. After all these 
years, my Latin wouldn’t even have been correct, anyway. 
And that was about the first thing I learned, thirty-odd 
years ago; in English, it went, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
—.” I knew it in that language. 


v 


I woxe. Betty was gone. I walked over to the subject and 
stared at him, eye to eye. I would be damned if I'd let him 
beat me. It would please him for me to lose at my little 
project of finding his killer. I had the sneaky feeling that 
he and I had less than sympathy for each other. Amend 
that. Would have had. 

The pain, the torment and fear, the agony of his dying 
were still written in the contortions of his face, in his 
clenched fists and staring eyes. 

I punched the key for the robosurg’s report, and let it 
run once across the datascreen without any pauses. 

On the second trip, I went through each item carefully, 
looking for something there that bothered me. It had found 
its way into the back of my mind and joined the other 
facts that were assembled, and added its voice to the 
Greek chorus that was there, laughing at me. 

They were laughing along with the stars, and the corpse, 
and his killer. 

I would be damned if I'd let them beat me, any of them. 
Td be replaced as well; that was nothing. The honor and 
prestige of my job did not taste good to me: I'd had them 
too pone: I lied. How I lied. The department had become 
my life 

‘The fax sheet was what I was afraid it would be. Head- 
lines from one side to the other: MYSTERY BODY PUZZLES 
POLICE, 

I told myself that it was really high praise. We were 
expected now, as a matter of course, to have the solution 
in only hours. This was almost a day old! I wondered why 
fax sheets seemed almost to ignore the dead boy, in order 
to heap calumny on my head. 
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They could keep it up for weeks, too. It wasn’t often that 
they got any kind of story, and in homicide it had been 
years since the report of an elimination had not been released 
within minutes of the arrest of the criminal. There was anoth- 
er factor, too. The editor was a man who did not love me. 
He was M’Pher, who had been homicide commissioner for 
only a few months when the machines had removed him 
and inserted me. 

My memory flashed back to grammar school days. That 
was something the years changed little, the children assemb- 
ling away from their homes for classes. The system would 
have been cheaper abandoned, but the results would not 
be good. People had to learn to live together, and the schools 
were the only place that taught that. 

Automation had brought back what was once known 
as “cottage industry,” except that we didn’t have enough 
cottages to be worth counting. A man’s apartment was his 
castle, and also his workshop, whether he put words on tape 
or performed microrepairs on one-of-a-kind electronics cir- 
cuits. Or tied dry flies for fishing, for all of that. 

A child was brought into the world through the affection, 
intention or negligence of its parents, and lived with them 
alone until it was six years old. It played in supervised areas 
perhaps, and went with its mother or father shopping some- 
times and that was all. (At that it was lucky, compared 
to earlier generations where father was just a strange com- 
muting creature who came home after dark, left to catch 
a train before dawn and slept with mother.) 

I thought about my own indoctrination lectures. The 
homicide commissioner then was many steps farther back 
than M’Pher, and his picture decorated the hall. We were 
told stories about the department’s cunning, perseverance, 
craft and perspicacity. 

‘We were taught very carefully how important it was that 
we respect other people, and not do them damage either 
willfully or through negligence. 

‘We were taught that the one real crime was not asking 
for help if we needed it, failing to recognize the short- 
comings—quick temper, exaggerated responses, vindictive- 
ness—that meant that we needed psychiatric aid, to pre- 
vent our wanting to kill or maim. We were taught that, 
if we would not live with our fellow men, perhaps we should 
live away from them, say beyond the asteroids. 

I was one in whom the lectures did not bear fruit. Betty 
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was another. I knew where there was a third, close to me, 
laughing at me. 

He laughed the louder at that. No, not him. I was laugh- 
ing. It was my own amusement, my own sarcasm, my 
own bitterness, that I was imputing to the corpse. He 
hadn't felt anything, anything at all, in days. Had he? What 
was so important about that question? 

I ran through the report again, looking for something. 
Yes! A paragraph, starting with the comment that there 
was some indication of recent sexual activity—scarcely news: 
when a healthy male dies violently, he often has an ejacula- 
tion—but semen reserves were not depleted. Then the kicker, 
three words that should have been in flickering red: “Sperm 
motility—zero.” 

I laughed now, at my unconscious. So that was his 
secret! 

The fax sheets had a time with me. Within three days they 
were calling for my “voluntary” resignation. After a week, 
they dropped the voluntary part of it, and in ten days they 
had forgotten about resigning. Had M’Pher forgotten that 
that was the only way my job can be vacated? Scarcely, be- 
cause he wasn’t machine-picked, and he was ousted by the 
computers. 

MPher was a political appointee. He had his place only 
while the person the machines wanted wasn’t available. 

Retraining wasn’t an overnight deal. 

It was a week before the idea penetrated to some creep 
that if one person could get away with murder, two could. 
He either wasn’t as smart or as lucky as my unknown 
killer. In his case the announcement of the apprehension of 
the killer was made within seconds of the news of the 
crime. 5 

It gave the fax sheets more ammunition against me. 

They were altogether too violent. M’Pher was editorializ- 
ing on the front page about my incompetence, and the in- 
ability of a machine to pick the right man for such an 
important job. 

The fax sheets dropped below decent minima. I had 
ceased reading them, just let the ribbons of plastic issue 
from the slot and disappear into the waste box. 

With all the weapons the department has, such as free 
and unlimited access to computer data and systems, to the 
records compiled all over the face of the Earth during the 
last fifty years, to the fussy analysis equipment and examin- 
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ation procedures that almost pick the memory of a single 
molecule, the most important single factor went complete- 
ly unnoticed. 

That factor was the people manning the department. The 
unhappy, twisted, tormented satires of humanity who made 
it their life to track down the broken vessels who shatter 
the lives of others. We ran, night and day, without pause. 
We hated each other, we hated humanity, and all because 
we, each of us, hated ourselves. 

Hate was the tension that made us go. It was the force 
that propelled us, as a stressed mainspring had once driven 
the movement of a watch. Or better, as the Romans 
had once twisted to drive the catapults, the ballistas and 
onagers that were their weapons of war against fortified 
cities. What was the name applied to all kinds of throwing 
devices powered that way? I forgot. No, I didn’t, either. 
The word was “torquati.” 

But that’s what we were, the artillery of homicide depart- 
ment. 

Run, killer, run. You're a person, and we're only ma- 
chines. Run, killer. Run. We'll still follow. 

Run, killer. We hate you. 

Now the fax sheets hated me. They hated me so much 
less than I hated me, they could scarcely matter. 

Run, killer! You give us something to live for. Run! 

Time was to be. I was patient, my customer was patient. 
His sympathy may not have been with me, nor mine with 
him, but he would be satisfied. If not, let him tell me. 
There was no point in premature action; I had a trail to 
uncover, and it was pleasant not to fight time. 

Besides, I was amused at my department. The trick per- 
spective played on them was strange. 

The usual reason for dumping a body was that it could 
not be hidden. Not so this time! Disposing of a person's 
remains was not easy, But it could be done. I had done 
it myself,.a half dozen times or more. It was my hobby, 
trying to outguess the computer, and I was no amateur. 
Three times I succeeded. 

Well, why not? We'd had the bodies in permanent hold 
a half century or more. The odds were that the killers 
had gone to their own rewards, and there was certainly 
nothing to be gained by keeping the clay of their victims 
around. Our reputation for efficiency was a lot older than our 
efficiency was. 
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Time drew near. The brief was drawn up, the warrants 
prepared and filed under “tentative, hold” and the court 
trial was scheduled. A summary was ready to be dropped 
in the hands of the district attorney. There was only one 
trouble. The murder for which the trial was the result 
hadn't been committed. The killer I would have prosecuted 
hadn’t killed. His victim still breathed. 

That was an awful problem for a homicide commissioner, 
but I solved it manfully. 

I also scheduled the murder, and I was ready to provide 
the victim. 


Time had come. I stood before the corpse and laughed in 
his face. Then I issued my invitations. 

That was social usage. It certainly wasn’t normal for one 
to go to another’s home; the ’vision screens were as good as 
personal confrontation, or even better. If a person was a 
nuisance, he could be shut off. This, on the other hand, 
would be easier on me, and private, as well. 

My datascreen lighted; it was signaled by an amber 
light. The machine was taking action on its own, and my 
heart stood still. I looked at the panel. “Disapprove your 
actions.” That was simple. 

I punched in, “Will you stop them?” 

“Reply withheld.” 

I knew what expression was written on my face—hatred 
—but I felt relief trickle through and melt the horror that 
I had felt. Perhaps I was a pawn of the machine, myself, 
but I, too, was a player in this game. I would lay my 
wager! 

The stage was set. My other room was redecorated. I 
would continue my play. 

three of them came at the appointed time: Betty, 
my secretary; his honor, O’Moore, the high mayor; and 
MPher, my predecessor, the editor. They sat down and 
looked around and stared at each other. 

Betty’s eyes widened in surprise at the changes in the 
room, just as they had narrowed in hatred at the sight of 
thin, ascetic M’Pher. M’Pher was most astounded. “I never 
dreamed you had such good taste,” he admitted. 

I only whispered thanks. By his standards, I didn’t have 
good taste. To me, antiques were merely items wrongfully 
spared destruction. The room was furnished in what, two 
centuries ago, had been called “American Colonial.” It was 
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mid-twentieth phony. The furniture was supposed to look 
as if it were made of wood, light colored maple, and the 
upholstery resembled printed textiles. M’Pher sat by a table 
where an antique flintlock pistol lay. 

“Be careful of that, will you? It’s functional.” 

“You mean, you could load and fire it?” When he looked 
at me, I could see the four “F's” in his eyes. Forty, fat, 
feeble and foolish. I admitted to all of them—at least the. 
appearance. I had been commissioner for sixteen years, how- 
ever. I had had more than one adversary. 

“It’s already loaded.” 

“Oh.” He recoiled slightly, then examined it closely, but 
without touching it. He was mesmerized, like the mythical 
bird hypnotized by a serpent. 

I wasn’t sure whether he believed me or not. I cared less. 
He had had the pistol drawn to his attention. 

His honor sat opposite me, and Betty was at my right 
hand. That was fitting and proper. “Dulce et decorum,” I 
thought, and smiled at the rest of the quotation. 

The only set of circumstances where it was proper to 
invite one’s superior to a home was to tender a resignation. 
It was neither necessary nor proper for M’Pher to be pres- 
ent, but I would bend propriety into a pretzel this night. 
MPher was so happy of the chance to rub salt in a wound, 
he accepted eagerly. 

When my guests were seated, I brought refreshments. 
That was not customary; it was poor taste for a person’s 
boss to accept his hospitality just as the rug was being 
pulled out, but O’Moore took the glass. He and I had al- 
ways gotten along; he didn’t like me, but I'd always done 
a good job until now, and I wasn’t a politico, trying to 
springboard from my place to his. 

While they still had their glasses up, I excused myself 
and left the room. I went back pushing a tube. I was 
sorry to ruin their appetites that way. I didn’t realize that 
anyone, especially a former commissioner, could be so 


squeamish. 

“He’s naked!” M’Pher snapped, looking at Betty. 

She was innocence. “Why, sure enough, he is. Until you 
said so, I hadn’t noticed.” 

MPher blushed. The red color was not becmming;. his 
regular gray suited him much better. So he was neo-Vic. 
I wondered why. That prudish act was very common, as 
well as the mania for antiques. Neither one was compre- 
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hensible. I wondered if M’Pher cluttered up his apartment 
with chain mail. 

He had his chance to dominate the conversation, and let 
it go. It was my turn again. O’Moore looked sick. 

I said, simply enough, “I am sorry to go on record as 
stating that the killer of this boy will not be brought to 


“If you hadn’t been such a bungling jackass,” M’Pher 
snapped at me, “he would have been caught. I'm glad 
you're man enough to announce your incompetence.” 

I stared at him. I had practiced the expression of blank- 
ness with an admixture of incredulity and a seasoning 
of curiosity. I said, “I beg your pardon?” 

His expression was just as readable, but scarcely pre- 
arranged—open, utter hostility and burning hate. “I said, 
I'm glad you admit your incompetence! My readers will 
be glad to know that the homicide department is changing 
its head.” 

Who hated me more, he or I? He put a great deal of 
value on the position I'd taken away from him, far more 
than was justified, and after all these years he’d never have 
a chance to get it back, 

“I am very sorry.” I still had to be meek and mild. “I 
made no admission of the sort. I merely stated that the 
killer of this boy will not, can not, be brought to trial.” 

“Tsn’t that the same thing?” 

“By no means. It’s simply that the killer is outside our 
jurisdiction. He’s dead himself.” 


Betty was fastest on the uptake. “You've caught the kill- 
erl” Her face was eager, alert, happy. She was a good one. 
She was happy for me in success, and eager to support 
me in my difficulties. 

“Sorry.” I kept my blank expression. Then, quietly: “But 
I know who he was. Rather, who one of the killers was.” 

The four faces in front of me showed four expressions. 
Betty’s, simple joy; O’Moore was incredulous, and happy 
too; M’Pher showed pained astonishment, as if he’d just 
discovered that he had swallowed his cigar. The other face 
showed only the pain that was the last thing it was ever to 
record. 

M’Pher suddenly wanted to change the subject. “Can’t 
you get that thing out of here?” He meant the corpse. This 
neo-Vic modesty was a strange phenomenon, just as com- 
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plicated and unrealistic as the real thing back during the late 
eighteen hundreds and very early nineteen hundreds. 

During the original Victorian period, the word “leg” was 
never breathed; for people, “limb” was substituted, and for 
poultry “drumstick.” A “chair” became a “seat,” because it 
drew attention to the portion of the anatomy that rested 
on it to refer to it so crudely. 

Nevertheless, public buildings were decorated with statues 
of young men (but not young women) with not even a fig 
leaf brief, and boys went swimming in neighborhood rivers 
in the same unconfining natural costume. 

“Why?” I asked, as ingenuously as Betty. I saw that what 
bothered M’Pher was her presence. She saw it too, and 
started to push back toward the corner where she would 
have been less obviously present. But I stopped her with a 
subtle gesture—she knew me well. “He’s not embarrassed. I 
don’t think he’d blush even if he were alive—which he hasn’t 
been for some time.” 

“That’s impossible,” Betty objected. “There was almost no 
decomposition.” 

I nodded. “True. I took a different angle, though. What 
bothered me most was why his scalp had been shaved. 
It was inviting to presume that he was caught in the act 
of love and killed by a husband, brother or boy friend. 

“The trouble was, he was dead before he was stripped. 
There are traces of blood on his abdomen, which acted 
as an adhesive between his skin and his covering. When the 
material was pulled away, a pattern was left which we can 
still see. Incidentally, the material was a very rare plastic.” 

The three of them looked to me for an explanation. 

“When he was stabbed, the knife also carried fibers into 
the wound, where they were found during the autopsy. 
He was dressed in cotton.” 

“Cotton? Isn’t that a plant product, one that is used in 
some kind of industry?” O’Moore had recovered his stomach 
and become curious. 

“Nowadays it is just an industrial raw material. It has 
a plant origin, but it is a plastic. A natural plastic, rather 
than synthetic. This particular cotton was doubly unusual. 
It was what was called a ‘stretch fabric.’ 

“Up to about seventy-five years ago, cotton and wool 
were processed mechanically into fabrics which were woven 
as cloth and made into apparel. Really cheap disposable 
plastic and paper clothes ended that, along with laundries.” 
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“I see.” 

I continued, “Fibers from his clothing adhered to his 
skin, as well. He was washed after his death, to loosen his 
coverings primarily. That’s why his chin and hands were 
left bloody. However, microscopic traces remained.” 

“So what?” M’Pher blustered. 

“In itself, nothing. There was even a cotton warehouse 
near where he was found. But the fibers on the corpse 
did not match any there, so he had not been in that build- 
ing.” 

- I paused. It was still not time to move quickly. This was 

not the time nor the place for a confrontation and accusa- 

tion. My victim would not be bullied. “That was strange. 

He had had natural fiber clothes. That’s worn only in the 

asteroids. His lower legs and feet showed dust from tanned 

Teather, but they don’t wear leather shoes or boots even 
ere! 

“His clothes must have been taken because they could be 
identified. That raised another area for speculation.” 

MPher interjected an explosive opinion about wild guess- 
ing. I let him talk, but ignored him otherwise, as did the 
three other watchers. No, we did not really ignore him. No- 
body had glanced my way in some time. 

Recounting the chase, I felt my own pulse racing with 
remembered excitement as my trail warmed for me, and I 
felt that three of the four others felt the same stimulation. 
The fourth didn’t respond to me at all. He just watched 
M?her accusingly, as I had set him up to do, without mov- 
ing a muscle. 

“Why was his head shaved? It could have been psy- 
chological castration. Back when we had wars, girls who 
fraternized too much or too profitably with invaders were 
sometimes punished after liberation by having their heads 
shaved. They were symbolically de-sexed. 

“On the other hand, why bother with symbolism? There 
was no need for substitute. He was a total prisoner. He 
was completely helpless. 

“He was gagged; he could neither shout nor scream. 

“He was tied down hand and foot; he could neither fight 
nor run. 

“He was without food or water about two days. There 
was no shortage of time or opportunity. 

“Judging by the evidence, he lay on his back, his hands 
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and feet bound together and lashed down to ring bolts. 
Would that be about right, M’Pher?” 

He looked at me, his eyes wide and bright. My prey knew 
whom I hunted. “Why ask me? How should I know?” 

“He was tied with fiber robes, rather than wire or plastic. 
He was beaten, but likely that was what he expected if he 
were caught. He may well have participated in the same 
sort of thing himself.” 

M’Pher interrupted, “How can that be? We don’t have 
that kind of murder any more.” 

“Oh? You know what kind of killing it was?” The room 
was so quiet, aside from my words, that all five of us seemed 
to have stopped breathing. 

oo of course not! How could I? Do you think I did 
iti 

“Scarcely.” I smiled. “I'll write you off as fully exonerated 
in his death. 

“Getting back to his haircut, I asked myself one thing 
more. If his hair also was removed because it would aid 
in identification, what characteristics could it have that 
would be a revelation?” 

Betty answered, “I don’t see what, unless it were green. 
Or—” Her eyes widened. 

I walked to the upright coffin. “See his scalp. Notice the 
suntan.” The mayor and Betty looked; M’Pher didn’t leave 
his chair. 

Betty turned to me and said one word: “Bircher.” 

I nodded yes. A bircher. 


VI 


Nor 4 MemseR of the John Birch Society. That had dried 
up and blown away during the Sino-Soviet war. But the 
name lived on, just as the Cosa Nostra, the Black Hand 
Society (Mafia) of Sicily had been turned from a defense 
purpose to terrorist ends, just as the Ku Klux Klan had 
been subverted by a self-interest second generation. 

Birchers and stilyegi. Over a hundred years ago. The 
gang war that rocked America and shook the world, and 
resulted in the reaction that gave us our present stability 
and peace. “Wanna fight? Go to the asteroids and take on 
Mother Nature’s homicidal deep space sister!” 

The stilyegi. A Russian word, given to an American group. 
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The descendants of the beat generation, the great-grand- 
children. of the zoot-suiters; their trademark an unshom 
head, their emblem a switchblade knife. 

They were the owners of the narcotics trade, and the 
proprietors of almost every house of ill fame in the country. 
Those that they didn’t own were small-time hick affairs. 

The birchers, they were the rivals of the stilyegi, neither 
better nor worse but the same, hoodlums and_ hooligans. 
They had to be different, so they specialized in hi-jacking 
and armed robbery. They shaved their heads except for a 
single, very narrow stripe of hair that ran straight back from 
the forehead, a fashion that was once worn by some na- 
tive Americans, some tribes of warlike Indians. 

They claimed to be American Indians. More than that, 
they shouted of their bravery, their virtue, their loyalty, how 
they protected the country from alien without and corrupter 
within. They lied. They were no more protectors of the 
country than crows were guardians of the cornfields. 

Where the stilyegi wore a sloppy uniform of jeans and 
sweatshirt and considered it unsmart for either to be clean, 
and carried their sharp knives in their pockets, the birchers 
wore leotards, skin tight coverings of a single layer of 
stretch fabric, as many square inches as possible translu- 
cent, and short military jackets. They carried their weapons, 
bayonets, openly in sheaths at their waists and wore heavy 
field or engineer boots. 

All were thugs. If they had eliminated only each other 
their war would have been without significance. 

The corpse in the tube had been a bircher. His scalp 
was suntanned except for a band about twenty millimeters 
wide. He had been knifed, so he may have been the victim 
of a stilyegi assassination or the executed captive from a 
battle. He may have been killed by an initiate stilyegi, who 
thereby got his hands so dirty that the clan would never 
fear his going straight. 

“The knife did not kill him.” That had been the opinion 
of the robosurg, with a proviso that he would have died from 
the wound in minutes, had something else not finished him. 
The robosurg didn’t know what had killed him. It had not 
been a natural cause of death, the failure of one of his 
vital physiological systems. 

I continued, “I imagine that the knife was just another 
torture by his captors. He was tied, and the blade may 
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have been pushed into his belly and left for him to cut 
his way free. If he could figure out how. He couldn't.” 

Betty, O’Moore and the boy waited for me to continue. 
M?Pher’s eyes opened at my guess. It was a pity, in a way; 
he had been telling the world so long that I was a helpless, 
bumbling booby, that he had come to believe it himself. 
Oh, that my enemy would always so underestimate mel 

“What killed him, then?” Betty was curious. Even the corpse 
seemed to be listening to my words. 

“Same thing that preserved him, of course.” I wanted to 
be opaque for a few more minutes. 

M’Pher’s expression didn’t change. The other two bright- 
ened. 

“He had a girl friend. More than that, she was preg- 
nant by him. He didn’t tell her where he was off to, only 
that he had an idea how they could make a real killing.” 
I smiled. “A killing was made, but not what he anticipated. 
He: never came back, and of course they were never mar- 
ried. 
“She carried his child, and kept faith in him. Judging 
by the records again, she was the only one who did. Never- 
theless, she refused to give the child up for adoption. The 
son grew to maturity, and when in due course of events 
she passed away, the only legacy their child inherited was 
having his name listed as next of kin for a long-vanished 
bircher. 

“Their granddaughter inherited no more, nor did I, their 
great-grandchild.” I looked deep into M’Pher’s eyes. “I 
wasn’t surprised to receive a card from the bureau, asking 
if I would care to make an identification, but it did start 
me thinking.” I poured myself a drink, and stood beside my 
ancestor. “It always bothered me, that I recognized him 
when I looked at him, but I never knew who he was. I 
got to wondering how would he look say thirty years older 
than he was. I was thinking that way when I looked into a 
mirror. 

“He is—was—skinny and eighteen. I am fat and forty- 
seven.” I felt their eyes going back and forth between us, 
adding up the similarities in color, in facial features, in 
general build. 

“I don’t know if he got into this on his own, or if he 
walked into a trap. The stilyegi were supposed to have a 
blood initiation sometimes, and this might have been a 
handy way to get the blood.” I shrugged. “Maybe my 
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ancestor found a key that would get him into a space 
module and got caught prowling. 

“You know what happened. We don’t use that kind of 
ship any more at all. They weren’t used very long, but they 
were handy. The cheapest kind of space travel ever devel- 
oped.” They had seen the pictures; the ships were only long 
tubes, some three meters in diameter, with wide noses and 
wide sterns. The robot controls were in the fore cone, the 
drive machinery in the tube and the tail only supported the 
craft on the apron. Cargo came in individual containers 
each shaped like a wedge of cake. A wedge with a bite 
taken from the point, to conform to the core tube. 

They were wonderful economically. The trouble was, 
when they fired up, the engines irradiated the modules 
and junked too much cargo. Just as the laboratory irradia- 
ting equipment preserved a stiff in a tube. The ships also had 
a tendency, once in a while, to fry personnel, Even per- 
sonnel in protected bunkers quite a way away, although that 
was rare. 
ee mean he’s been in space all this time?” Betty 

“That’s right. Protected against dehydration by a blanket 
of frozen air. 

“The stilyegi had some red-hot contraband, including 
some weapons that may have been connected with crimes, 
and some loot that had so many people looking for it that 
it wasn’t safe to dispose of. 

“They got to somebody in control and fouled up a robot 
so that instead of heading for Mars, it looped out in a long 
orbit past Jupiter. I know who, but he’s dead. 

“Either the boy here was just looking for loot, or he 
somehow got the idea that there was something going on. 
Maybe they set a trap for him, to bloody the hands of a 
couple of their apprentices. Anyhow, the stilyegi got him. 
Probably violently. The robosurg reports that he got a 
concussion somehow in the back of his skull that must have 
resulted in temporary unconsciousness. 

“They had access to a cargo modulus, where they had 
stashed their stuff. They couldn’t let him go, because he was 
a bircher. He'd either try to arrange a hi-jack, or even go 
to the police. Either way the stilyegi were out. Some of 
them could wind up getting hanged. 

“Somebody had an idea, so they tied him down in the 
pod and put the knife into him. Before or in between, they 
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worked him over. Then they left him there. He was awake 
when he died. He was probably awake while he was being 
beaten, too, but that’s neither here nor there. Incidentally, he 
died one hundred and eighteen years ago.” 


vil 


Berry's Eyes expressed a blank, and his honor was trying to 
think of a way to word the question he felt. 

I had to finish explaining. “There was no need for the 
crime to be discovered. Well, yes, there was. But it was a 
psychological need rather than physical necessity. If a 

erson died now, it’s practically impossible to conceal the 

.ct—because of credit cards. 

“Tf a person goes too long without any charges, we take 
a look-see. Also, every six months, everybody has to tum 
his card in and get a new one. When he does that, his 
fingerprints are recorded. 

“Besides, there’s no way for the average person to dis- 
pose of a body. Dead human beings don’t keep very well. 
‘After a while they start to smell. Appartments haven't had 
food preparation centers now for almost a century, and 
people simply don’t have the large deepfreezes that were 
once common, where flesh could be stored indefinitely. 

“A person can’t even chop a corpse up and flush it down 
the water closet. The sewage outflow is monitored for just 
such contingencies. 

“This corpse didn’t present that problem. It was in a 
state of preservation, lying in a shipment module at about 
absolute zero in a spaceship theoretically lost in space. 
Somebody couldn’t let things go on that way. 

“I suppose I'm naive, but I had thought that the stilyegi 
were gone. That they vanished at about the same time 
as the birchers. That wasn’t the truth, however. This body 
was brought home to haunt me by a living stilyegi. A 

undred years ago, the birchers got the upper hand. They 
were in the majority, to begin with, and they had an 
advantage: more sympathy from the public and the police. 

“When the handwriting was posted on the wall, a group 
of the stilyegi took action. They acted smart. They got hair- 
cuts, and they bought better fitting suits. I suppose some 
of them joined the birchers, even. Without its brain trust, 
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the stilyegi—that is, the visible stilyegi-ran out of steam 
and folded. 

“With the stilyegi gone, the birchers found themselves 
up against it. Perhaps they were not as clever. Maybe the 
top ranks were absorbed into the underground that the 
others left. Anyway, the birchers had nobody to protect 
America against—and they had the entire population, and 
now the police too, down on them. 

“They had, before, had some sympathy from the citizen- 
ry and the police, but -that was really all revulsion against 
the stilyegi. With them only a memory, the birchers couldn’t 
stand up too long against a united population. 

“The stilyegi weren't gone. They were underground. In 
a disgust of respectability, they passed on their gains from 
one generation to another, and added to them with stealth 
and cunning—but with no more respect for others than they 
had ever had. 

“They bought themselves positions of respect and honor. 
Public jobs, where they were the trusted. One of them almost 
made the grand coup, the one job in this sector that 
would have given them a literal license to kill, but the 
machine wouldn’t hear of it and put its own man in the 
post.” I stared at M’Pher, letting him know that each addition- 
al word that I spoke, now, would be a stone added to 
the anchor I was tying to his feet. 

There was just one difficulty) He was immune to me. 
He had never killed. 

The mayor spoke again. “But there are still stilyegi?” He 
was shocked just as I had been. 

“That’s how the freighter got retrieved. The boss of the 
original job had a record of what he had done. The ship 
was in a long orbit, it would not be back conveniently close 
to Earth for more than a century, but that was all right. 
It would give the weapons and the loot a chance to 
cool off. 

“He passed the information on to his son, eventually 
his grandson and finally his great grandson got the word. 
He had access to a ship, and had a hand-picked crew of 
three. They intercepted the freighter and remote-guided it 
down to an undeveloped area on the far side of the moon. 

“Not the moon of Earth—Phobos of Mars. They triggered 
the warming equipment, so they wouldn’t have to thaw out 
the cargo, and after a couple of hours entered. I presume 
they were surprised to find the body. I don’t know what 
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thoughts ran through the mind of the leader of the sal- 
vage group. Maybe he subconsciously detected the resem- 
blance between my ancestor and me. 

“The opportunity was too good to miss. It was a golden 
chance to discredit me, because obviously I would never 
be able to identify the corpse. Neither could I find the 
killer. He was dead himself! The body was thawed with the 
rest of the capsule, so they wrapped it in a tarp, fused 
the edges to keep out microorganisms and moved the body 
into their own ship. 

“Then they dumped the body, warmed up their script- 
writers, and waited for things to run their course.” 

They were staring at me, now, quietly. Except for one; 
his eyes never left M’Pher. 

“Oh, yes, I have excellent relations with the asteroid 
people. The conies. Their homicide inspector is a relative 
of mine. And of his.” I nodded at the corpse. “He doesn’t 
have as many murders as I do, so he has plenty of time 
to meddle in other things. Just as, here, I am guilty of 
trespass. 

“He found the ship. One pod had been opened, and in 
it, along with the remainder of the loot, he found a bloody 
floor, a stilyegi knife and the clothing that had been re- 
moved from the corpse. He found a cargo manifest under 
a crate. It was signed by a ‘MacPherson.’ Your ancestor?” 

M’Pher stared at me. It was a captive stare, and I didn’t 
like it. I like the chase, not the capture. Wasn’t he going to 
fight me? No wonder the machine hadn’t changed my 
plans. 

“You gave yourself away,” I told him. “You attacked me 
in your paper with altogether too much virulence. You've 
never made any secret of hating me—I was the one who 
stood between you and the power you've coveted. You must 
hate me even more than I do.” 

‘When he made it clear that he would not reply, I drove 
another nail. “As soon as it dawned on me that this wasn’t 
a recent crime, I started to wonder who was profiting. By 
the third editorial, I was so curious about you that I 
checked the trip recorder of your private car, your new 
limousine. I was quite surprised to find you, of all people, 
visiting the amusement park the night before our friend 
was found. And that was the only recorded trip where you 
ordered your machine to fly low and slow. 

“There was another thing, too. I suppose you washed 
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the boy in part to prevent his dirtying the car. Fine, but 
you didn’t wash the car. 

“Along with your other antique pursuits, you smoke those 
vile cigars. You light them with paper matches.” I held up 
the tiny piece of cardboard I'd found in the alley. “When 
you pushed him out the door, his hand scraped this up 
from the floor or seat.” 

His lips moved; he swallowed. My heart beat wildly. Per- 
haps the machine was wrong. 

He snatched the ancient pistol, pulled back the hammer, 
pointed it and fired. But not at mel! 

He aimed at the boy his great-grandfather had helped 
kil. 

The gun exploded, chopping off his hand, as I had made 
sure it would do. The shattered tube of steel that had been 
the barrel threw itself across the room like an orchid made of 
metal and smashed the glass tube into splinters, throwing the 
corpse out onto my carpet. 

I put a tourniquet around the pulped stum of M’Pher’s 
arm, and Betty sent for a medic, but there wasn’t enough 
time. M’Pher lived only a couple of minutes. He wanted 
to die. I wasn’t sure why, but I felt that he would rather 
not live than go on knowing he had been beaten by some- 
one for whom he had expressed such profound contempt. 

I had wanted to die. I had tried, again, to be killed, but 
the machine had beaten me one more time. Beaten me, 
but not all the way. The victory was not unmixed. I felt 
something of myself expire, become no more a part of me, 
deep inside. 

How ironic! I had wanted to kill myself, and all I suc- 
ceeded in destroying was my will to diel 
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A number of sf stories have dealt with religion, 
but no matter how reverent their treatments, most 
of them have been essentially sensationalistic. 
Michael Moorcock’s fascinating speculative story 
of a time traveler's quest for the true Christ may 
seem shocking at first, but careful reading will 
show that it has more compassion and respect for 
its subject than a dozen Biblical epics. 


He HAs No material power as the god-emperors had; he 
has only a following of desert people and fishermen. They 
tell him he is a god; he believes them. The followers of 
Alexander said: “He is unconquerable, therefore he is a, 
god.” The followers of this man do not think at all; he was 
their act of spontaneous creation. Now he leads them, this 
madman called Jesus of Nazareth. 

And he spoke, saying unto them: Yeah verily I was Karl 
Glogauer and now I am Jesus the Messiah, the Christ. 

And it was so. 


14 


THE TIME MACHINE was a sphere full of milky fluid in 
which the traveler floated, enclosed in a rubber suit, breath- 
ing through a mask attached to a hose leading to the wall 
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of the machine. The sphere cracked as it landed and the 
fluid spilled into the dust and was soaked up. Instinctively, 
Glogauer curled himself into a ball as the level of the 
liquid fell and he sank to the yielding plastic of the sphere’s 
inner lining. The instruments, cryptographic, unconventional, 
were still and silent. The sphere shifted and rolled as the 
last of the liquid dripped from the great gash in its side. 

Momentarily, Glogauer’s eyes opened and closed, then 
his mouth stretched in a kind of yawn and his tongue 
fluttered and he uttered a groan that turned into a ululation. 

He heard himself. The Voice of Tongues, he thought. The 
language of the unconscious. But he could not guess what 
he was saying. 

His body became numb and he shivered. His passage 
through time had not been easy and even the thick fluid 
had not wholly protected him, though it had doubtless 
saved his life. Some ribs were certainly broken. Painfully, 
he straightened his arms and legs and began to crawl over 
the slippery plastic towards the crack in the machine. He 
could see harsh sunlight, a sky like shimmering steel. He 
pulled himself halfway through the crack, closing his eyes 
as the full strength of the sunlight struck them. He lost 


consciousness. 


Christmas term, 1949. He was nine years old, born two 
years after his father had reached England from Austria. 

The other children were screaming with laughter in 
the gravel of the playground. The game had begun earnestly 
enough and somewhat nervously Karl had joined in in the 
same spirit. Now he was crying. 

“Let me down! Please, Mervyn, stop it!” 

They had tied him with his arms spreadeagled against 
the wire-netting of the playground fence. It bulged out- 
wards under his weight and one of the posts threatened to 
come loose. Mervyn Williams, the boy who had proposed 
the game, began to shake the post so that Karl was swung 
heavily back and forth on the netting. 

“Stop it!” 

He saw that his cries only encouraged them and he 
clenched his teeth, becoming silent. 

He slumped, pretending unconsciousness; the school ties 
they had used as bonds cut into his wrists. He heard the 
children’s voices drop. 

“Is he all right?” Molly Turner was whispering. 
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“He's only kidding,” Williams replied uncertainly. 

He felt them untying him, their fingers fumbling with 
the knots. Deliberately, he sagged, then fell to his knees, 
grazing them on the gravel, and dropped face down to the 
ground. 

Distantly, for he was half-convinced by his own decep- 
tion, he heard their worried voices. 

Williams shook him. 

“Wake up, Karl. Stop mucking about.” 

He stayed where he was, losing his sense of time until 
he heard Mr. Matson’s voice over the gerieral babble. 

“What on earth were you doing, Williams?” 

“It was a play, sir, about Jesus. Karl was being Jesus. 
We tied him to the fence. It was his idea, sir. It was 
only a game, sir.” 

Karl’s body was stiff, but he managed to stay still, breath- 
ing shallowly. 

“He’s not a strong boy like you, Williams. You should 
have known better.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I'm really sorry.” Williams sounded as if 
he were crying. 

Karl felt himself lifted; felt the triumph. ... 


He was being carried along. His head and side were so 
painful that he felt sick. He had had no chance to discover 
where exactly the time machine had brought him, but, 
turning his head now, he could see by the way the man on 
his right was dressed that he was at least in the Middle 

ast. 

He had meant to land in the year 29 a.v. in the wilder- 
ness beyond Jerusalem, near Bethlehem. Were they taking 
him to Jerusalem now? 

He was on a stretcher that was apparently made of 
animal skins; this indicated that he was probably in the 
past, at any rate. Two men were carrying the stretcher on 
their shoulders. Others walked on both sides. There was a 
smell of sweat and animal fat and a musty smell he could 
not identify. They were walking towards a line of hills 
in the distance. 

He winced as the stretcher lurched and the pain in his 
side increased. For the second time he passed out. 

He woke up briefly, hearing voices. They were speaking 
what was evidently some form of Aramaic. It was night, per- 
haps, for it seemed very dark. They were no longer moving. 
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There was straw beneath him. He was relieved. He slept. 


In those days came John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness of Judaea, And saying, Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that 
was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight. And the same 
John had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins; and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey. Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all 
Judaea, and all the region round about Jordan, And 
were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 

(Matthew 3: 1-6) 


They were washing him. He felt the cold water running 
over his naked body. They had managed to strip off his 
protective suit. There were now thick layers of cloth against 
his ribs on the right, and bands of leather bound them to 
him. 


He felt very weak now, and hot, but there was less pain. 

He was in a building—or perhaps a cave; it was too 
gloomy to tell—lying on a heap of straw that was saturated 
by the water. Above him, two men continued to sluice 
water down on him from their earthenware pots. They were 
stern-faced, heavily-bearded men, in cotton robes. 

He wondered if he could form a sentence they might 
understand. His knowledge of written Aramaic was good, 
but he was not sure of certain pronunciations. 

He cleared his throat. “Where—be—this—place?” 

They frowned, shaking their heads and lowering their 
water jars. 

“T—seek—a—Nazarene—Jesus. . . .” 

“Nazarene. Jesus.” One of the men repeated the words, 
but they did not seem to mean anything to him. He shrugged. 

The other, however, only repeated the word Nazarene, 
speaking it slowly as if it had some special significance for 
him. He muttered a few words to the other man and went 
towards the entrance of the room. 

Karl Glogauer continued to try to say something the re- 
maining man would understand. 

“What—year—doth—the Roman Emperor-sit—in Rome?” 

It was a confusing question to ask, he realized. He knew 
Christ had been crucified in the fifteenth year of Tiberius’ 
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reign, and that was why he had asked the question. He 
tried to phrase it better. 

“How many—year—doth Tiberius rule?” 

“Tiberius?” The man frowned. 

Glogauer’s ear was adjusting to the accent now and he 
tried to simulate it better. “Tiberius. The emperor of the 
Romans. How many years has he ruled?” 

“How many?” The man shook his head. “I know not.” 

At least Glogauer had managed to make himself under- 
stood. 

“Where is this place?” he asked. 

“It is the wilderness beyond Machaerus,” the man re- 
plied. “Know you not that?” 

Machaerus lay to the southeast of Jerusalem, on the 
other side of the Dead Sea. There was no doubt that he 
was in the past and that the period was sometime in the 
reign of Tiberius, for the man had recognized the name 
easily enough. 

His companion was now returning, bringing with him a 
huge fellow with heavily muscled hairy arms and a great 
barrel chest. He carried a big staff in one hand. He was 
dressed in animal skins and was well over six feet tall. His 
black, curly hair was long and he had a black, bushy 
beard that covered the upper half of his chest. He moved 
like an animal and his large, piercing brown eyes looked 
reflectively at Glogauer. 

When he spoke, it was in a deep voice, but too rapidly 
for Glogauer to follow. It was Glogauer’s tum to shake 
his head. 

The big man squatted down beside him. “Who art thou?” 

Glogauer paused. He had not planned to be found in 
this way. He had intended to disguise himself as a traveler 
from Syria, hoping that the local accents would be different 
enough to explain his own unfamiliarity with the language. 
He decided that it was best to stick to this story and hope 
for the best. 

“I am from the north,” he said. 

“Not from Egypt?” the big man asked. It was as if he 
had expected Glogauer to be from there. Glogauer decided 
that if this was what the big man thought, he might just 
as well agree to it. 

“I came out of Egypt two years since,” he said. 

The big man nodded, apparently satisfied. “So you are 
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a magus from Egypt. That is what we thought. And your 
name is Jesus, and you are the Nazarene.” 

“I seek Jesus, the Nazarene,” Glogauer said. 

“Then what is your name?” The man seemed disappointed. 

Glogauer could not give his own name. It would sound 
too strange to them. On impulse, he gave his father’s first 
name. “Emmanuel,” he said. 

The man nodded, again satisfied. “Emmanuel.” 

Glogauer realized belatedly that the choice of name had 
been an unfortunate one in the circumstances, for Emman- 
uel meant in Hebrew “God with us” and doubtless had a 
mystic significance for his questioner. 

“And what is your name?” he asked. 

The man straightened up, looking broodingly down on 
Glogauer. “You do not know me? You have not heard of 
John, called the Baptist?” 

Glogauer tried to hide his surprise, but evidently John 
the Baptist saw that his name was familiar. He nodded his 
shaggy head. “You do know of me, I see. Well, magus, 
now I must decide, eh?” 

“What must you decide?” Glogauer asked nervously. 

“If you be the friend of the prophecies or the false one 
we have been warned against by Adonai. The Romans 
would deliver me into the hands of mine enemies, the 
children of Herod.” 

“Why is that?” 

“You must know why, for I speak against the Romans 
who enslave Judaea, and I speak against the unlawful 
things that Herod does, and I prophesy the time when all 
those who are not righteous shall be destroyed and Adonai’s 
kingdom will be restored on Earth as the old prophets said 
it would be. I say to the people, ‘Be ready for that day 
when ye shall take up the sword to do Adonai’s will.’ The 
unrighteous know that they will perish on this day, and 
they would destroy me.” 

Despite the intensity of his words, John’s tone was matter 
of fact. There was no hint of insanity or fanaticism in his 
face or bearing. He sounded most of all like an Anglican 
vicar reading a sermon whose meaning for him had lost 
its edge. 

The essence of what he said, Karl Glogauer realized, 
was that he was arousing the people to throw out the 
Romans and their puppet Herod and establish a more 
“righteous” regime. The attributing of this plan to “Adonai” 
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(one of the spoken names of Jahweh and meaning The 
Lord) seemed, as many scholars had guessed in the 20th 
century, a means of giving the plan extra weight. In a 
world where politics and religion, even in the west, were 
inextricably bound together, it was necessary to ascribe a 
supernatural origin to the plan. 

Indeed, Glogauer thought, it was more than likely that 
John believed his idea had been inspired by God, for the 
Greeks on the other side of the Mediterranean had not 
yet stopped arguing about the origins of inspiration—whether 
it originated in a man’s head or was placed there by the 
gods. That John accepted him as an Egyptian magician of 
some kind did not surprise Glogauer particularly, either. 
The circumstances of his arrival must have seemed extra- 
ordinarily miraculous and at the same time acceptable, 
particularly to a sect like the Essenes who practiced self- 
mortification and starvation and must be quite used to see- 
ing visions in this hot wilderness. There was no doubt now 
that these people were the neurotic Essenes, whose ritual 
washing—baptism—and_self-deprivation, coupled with the 
almost paranoiac mysticism that led them to invent secret 
languages and the like, was a sure indication of their 
mentally unbalanced condition. All this occurred to Glogauer 
the psychiatrist manqué, but Glogauer the man was tom 
between the poles of extreme rationalism and the desire to 
be convinced by the mysticism itself. 

“I must meditate,” John said, turning towards the cave 
entrance. “I must pray. You will remain here until gui- 
dance is sent to me.” 

He left the cave, striding rapidly away. 

Glogauer sank back on the wet straw. He was without 
doubt in a limestone cave, and the atmosphere in the cave 
was surprisingly humid. It must be very hot outside. He 
felt drowsy. 


0 


Five years in the past. Nearly two thousand in the future. 
Lying in the hot, sweaty bed with Monica. Once again, 
another attempt to make normal love had metamorphosed 
into the performance of minor aberrations which seemed to 
satisfy her better than anything else. 

Their real courtship and fulfillment was yet to come. 
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As usual, it would be verbal. As usual, it would find its 
climax in argumentative anger. 

“I suppose you're going to tell me you're not satisfied 
again.” She accepted the lighted cigarette he handed to 
her in the darkness. 

“Tm all right,” he said. 

There was silence for a while as they smoked. 

Eventually, and in spite of knowing what the result would 
be if he did so, he found himself talking. 

“It’s ironic, isn’t it?” he began. 

He waited for her reply. She would delay for a little 
while yet. 

“What is?” she said at last. 

“All this. You spend all day trying to help sexual neuro- 
tics to become normal. You spend your nights doing what 
they do.” 

“Not to the same extent. You know it’s all a matter of 
degree.” 

“So you say.” 

He turned his head and looked at her face in the star- 
light from the window. She was a gaunt-featured redhead, 
with the calm, professional seducer’s voice of the psychiatric 
social worker that she was. It was a voice that was soft, 
reasonable and insincere. Only occasionally, when she be- 
came particularly agitated, did her voice begin to indicate 
her real character. Her features never seemed to be in re- 
pose, even when she slept. Her eyes were forever wary, her 
movements rarely spontaneous. Every inch of her was pro- 
tected, which was probably why she got so little pleasure 
from ordinary lovemaking. 

“You just can’t let yourself go, can you?” he said. 

“Oh, shut up, Karl. Have a look at yourself if you're 
looking for a neurotic mess.” 

Both were amateur psychiatrists—she a psychiatric social 
worker, he merely a reader, a dabbler, though he had done 
a year’s study some time ago when he had planned to be- 
come a psychiatrist. They used the terminology of psychia- 
try freely. They felt happier if they could name something. 

He rolled away from her, groping for the ashtray on the 
bedside table, catching a glance of himself in the dressing 
table mirror. He was a sallow, intense, moody Jewish book- 
seller, with a head full of images and unresolved obses- 
sions, a body full of emotions. He always lost these argu- 
ments with Monica. Verbally, she was the dominant one. 
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This kind of exchange often seemed to him more per- 
verse than their lovemaking, where usually at least his 
role was masculine. Essentially, he realized, he was passive, 
masochistic, indecisive. Even his anger, which came fre- 
quently, was impotent. Monica was ten years older than 
he was, ten years more bitter. As an individual, of course, 
she had far more dynamism than he had; but as a psychiatric 
social worker she had had just as many failures. She plugged 
on, becoming increasingly cynical on the surface but still, 
perhaps, hoping for a few spectacular successes with patients. 
They tried to do too much, that was the trouble, he 
thought. The priests in the confessional supplied a panacea; 
the psychiatrists tried to cure, and most of the time they 
failed. But at least they tried, he thought, and then won- 
dered if that was, after all, a virtue. 

“I did look at myself,” he said. 

‘Was she sleeping? He turned. Her wary eyes were still 
open, looking out of the window. 

“I did look at myself,” he repeated. “The way Jung did. 
‘How can I help those persons if I am myself a fugitive 
and perhaps also suffer from the morbus sacer of a neuro- 
sis?’ That’s what Jung asked himself. . 

“That old sensationalist. That old rationalizer of his own 
mysticism. No wonder you never became a psychiatrist.” 

oh wouldn't have been any good. It was nothing to do 
with Jung. 

“Don’t take it out on me. . ..” 

“You've told me yourself that you feel the same—you 
think it’s useless. . . .” 

“After a hard week’s work, I might say that. Give me 
another fag.” 

He opened the packet on the bedside table and put two 
testes in his mouth, lighting them and handing one to 


Almost abstractedly, he noticed that the tension was in- 
creasing. The argument was, as ever, pointless. But it 
was not the argument that was the important thing; it 
was simply the expression of the essential relationship. He 
wondered if that was in any way important, either. 

“You're not telling the truth.” He realized that there was 
no stopping now that the ritual was in full swing. 

“Tm telling the practical truth. I’ve no compulsion to 
give up my work. I've no wish to be a failure. . . .” 
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“Failure? You're more melodramatic than I am.” 

“You're too eamest, Karl. You want to get out of your- 
self a bit.” 

He sneered. “If I were you, I'd give up my work, Mon- 
ica. You're no more suited for it than I was.” 

She shrugged. “You're a petty bastard.” 

“I'm not jealous of you, if that’s what you think. You'll 
never understand what I’m looking for.” 

Her laugh was artificial, brittle. “Modern man in search 
of a soul, eh? Modern man in search of a crutch, I'd 
say. And you can take that any way you like.” 

“We're destroying the myths that make the world go 
round. 

“Now you say ‘And what are we putting in their place?” 
You're stale and stupid, Karl. You've never looked ration- 
ally at anything—including yourself.” 

“What of it? You say the myth is unimportant.” 

“The reality that creates it is important.” 

“Jung knew that the myth can also create the reality.” 

“Which shows what a muddled old fool he was.” 

He stretched his legs. In doing so, he touched hers and 
he recoiled. He scratched his head. She still lay there 
smoking, but she was smiling now. 

“Come on,” she said. “Let’s have some stuff about Christ.” 

He said nothing. She handed him the stub of her cigarette 
and he put it in the ashtray. He looked at his watch. It 
was two o'clock in the morning. 

“Why do we do it?” he said. 

“Because we must.” She put her hand to the back of his 
a and pulled it towards her breast. “What else can we 

lo’ 


We Protestants must sooner or later face this ques- 
tion: Are we to understand the “imitation of Christ” 
in the sense that we should copy his life and, if I may 
use the expression, ape his stigmata; or in the deeper 
sense that we are to live our own proper lives as truly 
as he lived his in all its implicationsP It is no easy 
matter to live a life that is modeled on Christ's, but 
it is unspeakably harder to live one’s own life as truly 
as Christ lived his. Anyone who did this would .. . be 
misjudged, derided, tortured and crucified. ... A 
neurosis is a dissociation of personality. 

(Jung: Modern Man in Search of a Soul) 
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For a month, John the Baptist was away and Glogauer 
lived with the Essenes, finding it surprisingly easy, as his 
ribs mended, to join in their daily life. The Essenes’ town- 
ship consisted of a mixture of single-story houses, built of 
limestone and clay brick, and the caves that were to be 
found on both sides of the shallow valley. The Essenes 
shared their goods in common and this particular sect had 
wives, though many Essenes led completely monastic lives. 
The Essenes were also pacifists, refusing to own or to make 
weapons—yet this sect plainly tolerated the warlike Baptist. 
Perhaps their hatred of the Romans overcame their prin- 
ciples. Perhaps they were not sure of John’s entire inten- 
tion. Whatever the reason for their toleration, there was 
little doubt that John the Baptist was virtually their leader. 

The life of the Essenes consisted of ritual bathing three 
times a day, of prayer and of work. The work was not 
difficult. Sometimes Glogauer guided a plough pulled by 
two other members of the sect; sometimes he looked after 
the goats that were allowed to graze on the hillsides. It 
was a peaceful, ordered life, and even the unhealthy as- 
pects were so much a matter of routine that Glogauer hardly 
noticed them for anything else after a while. 

Tending the goats, he would lie on a hilltop, looking out 
over the wilderness which was not a desert, but rocky 
scrubland sufficient to feed animals like goats or sheep. 
The scrubland was broken by low-lying bushes and a few 
small trees growing along the banks of the river that doubt- 
Jess ran into the Dead Sea. It was uneven ground. In out- 
line, it had the appearance of a stormy lake, frozen and 
turned yellow and brown. Beyond the Dead Sea lay Jer- 
usalem. Obviously Christ had not entered the city for 
the last time yet. John the Baptist would have to die be- 
fore that happened. 

The Essenes’ way of life was comfortable enough, for 
all its simplicity. They had given him a goatskin loincloth 
and a staff and, except for the fact that he was watched 
by day and night, he appeared to be accepted as a kind 
of lay member of the sect. 

Sometimes they questioned him casually about his chariot 
—the time machine they intended soon to bring in from 
the desert—and he told them that it had bore him from 
Egypt to Syria and then to here. They accepted the miracle 
calmly. As he had suspected, they were used to miracles. 

The Essenes had seen stranger things than his time ma- 
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chine. They had seen men walk on water and angels descend 
to and from heaven; they had heard the voice of God and 
His archangels as well as the tempting voice of Satan and 
his minions. They wrote all these things down in their 
vellum scrolls. They were merely a record of the supernatural 
as their other scrolls were records of their daily lives and 
of the news that traveling members of their sect brought 
to them. 

They lived constantly in the presence of God and spoke 
to God and were answered by God when they had suffi- 
ciently mortified their flesh and starved themselves. and 
chanted their prayers beneath the blazing sun of Judaea. 

Karl Glogauer grew his hair long and let his beard come 
unchecked. He mortified his flesh and starved himself and 
chanted his prayers beneath the sun, as they did. But he 
rarely heard God and only once thought he saw an arch- 
angel with wings of fire. 

In spite of his willingness to experience the Essenes’ hal- 
lucinations, Glogauer was disappointed, but he was sur- 
prised that he felt so well considered all the self-inflicted 
hardships he had to undergo, and he also felt relaxed in 
the company of these men and women who were undoubt- 
edly insane. Perhaps it was because their insanity was not 
so very different from his own that after a while he stopped 
wondering about it. 


John the Baptist returned one evening, striding over the 
hills followed by twenty or so of his closest disciples. 
Glogauer saw him as he prepared to drive the goats into 
their cave for the night. He waited for John to get closer. 

The Baptist’s face was grim, but his expression softened 
as he saw Glogauer. He smiled and grasped him by the 
upper arm in the Roman fashion. 

“Well, Emmanuel, you are our friend, as I thought you 
were. Sent by Adonai to help us accomplish His will. You 
shall baptize me on the morrow, to show all the people that 
He is with us.” 

Glogauer was tired. He had eaten very little and had 
spent most of the day in the sun, tending the goats. He 
yawned, finding it hard to reply. However, he was relieved. 
John had plainly been in Jerusalem trying to discover if 
the Romans had sent him as a spy. John now seemed 
reassured and trusted him. 
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wers. 

“John,” he began. “I'm no seer. . .. 

The Baptist’s face clouded for a moment, then he laughed 
awkwardly. “Say nothing. Eat with me tonight. I have 
wild-honey and locusts.” 

Glogauer had not yet eaten this food, which was the 
staple of travelers who did not carry provisions but lived 
off the food they could find on the journey. Some regarded 
it as a delicacy. 





He tried it later, as he sat in John’s house. There were 
only two rooms in the house. One was for eating in, the 
other for sleeping in. The honey and locusts was too sweet 
for his taste, but it was a welcome change from barley or 
goat-meat. 

He sat cross-legged, opposite John the Baptist, who ate 
with relish. Night had fallen. From outside came low mur- 
murs and the moans and cries of those at prayer. 

Glogauer dipped another locust into the bowl of honey 
that rested between them. “Do you plan to lead the people 
of Judaea in revolt against the Romans?” he asked. 

The Baptist seemed disturbed by the direct question. It 
was the first of its nature that Glogauer had put to him. 

“If it be Adonai’s will,” he said, not looking up as he 
leant towards the bowl of honey. 

“The Romans know this?” 

“I do not know, Emmanuel, but Herod the incestuous 
has doubtless told them I speak against the unrighteous.” 

“Yet the Romans do not arrest you.” 

“Pilate dare not—not since the petition was sent to the 
Emperor Tiberius.” 

“Petition?” 

“Aye, the one that Herod and the Pharisees signed when 
Pilate the procurator did place votive shields in the palace 
at Jerusalem and seek to violate the Temple. Tiberius re- 
buked Pilate and since then, though he still hates the Jews, 
the procurator is more careful in his treatment of us.” 

“Tell me, John, do you know how long Tiberius has 
ruled in Rome?” He had not had the chance to ask that 
question again until now. 

“Fourteen years.” 

It was 28 A.v.—something less than a year before the 
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crucifixion would take place, and his time machine was 
smashed. 

Now John the Baptist planned armed rebellion against 
the occupying Romans, but, if the Gospels were to be be- 
lieved, would soon be decapitated by Herod. Certainly no 
large-scale rebellion had taken place at this time. Even those 
who claimed that the entry of Jesus and his disciples into 
Jerusalem and the invasion of the Temple were plainly 
the actions of armed rebels had found no records to sug- 
gest that John had led a similar revolt. 

Glogauer had come to like the Baptist very much. The 
man was plainly a hardened revolutionary who had been 
planning revolt against the Romans for years and had slow- 
ly been building up enough followers to make the attempt 
successful. He reminded Glogauer strongly of the resistance 
leaders of the Second World War. He had a similar tough- 
ness and understanding of the realities of his position. He 
knew that he would only have one chance to smash the 
cohorts garrisoned in the country. If the revolt became pro- 
tracted, Rome would have ample time to send more troops 
to Jerusalem. 

“When do you think Adonai intends to destroy the un- 
righteous through your agency?” Glogauer said tactfully. 

John glanced at him with some amusement. He smiled. 
“The Passover is a time when the people are restless and 
resent the strangers most,” he said. 

“When is the next Passover?” 

“Not for many months.” 

“How can I help you?” 

“You are a magus.” 

“I can work no miracles.” 

John wiped the honey from his beard. “I cannot believe 
that, Emmanuel. The manner of your coming was miracul- 
ous. The Essenes did not know if you were a devil or a 
messenger from Adonai.” 

“I am neither.” 

“Why do you confuse me, Emmanuel? I know that you 
are Adonai’s messenger. You are the sign that the Essenes 
sought. The time is almost ready. The kingdom of heaven 
shall soon be established on earth. Come with me. Tell 
the people that you speak with Adonai’s voice. Work mighty 
miracles,” 

“Your power is waning, is that it?” Glogauer looked 
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sharply at John. “You need me to renew your rebels’ 
hopes?” 

“You speak like a Roman, with such lack of subtlety.” 
John got up angrily. Evidently, like the Essenes he lived 
with, he preferred less direct conversation. There was a 
practical reason for this, Glogauer realized, in that John 
and his men feared betrayal all the time. Even the Essenes’ 
records were partially written in cipher, with one innocent- 
seeming word or phrase meaning something else entirely. 

“I am sorry, John. But tell me if I am right.” Glogauer 
spoke softly. 

“Are you not a magus, coming in that chariot from no- 
where?” The Baptist waved his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders. “My men saw you! They saw the shining thing 
take shape in air, crack and let you enter out of it. Is that 
not magical? The clothing you wore—was that earthly 
raiment? The talismans within the chariot—did they not 
speak of powerful magic? The prophet said that a magus 
would come from Egypt and be called Emmanuel. So it is 
itn in the Book of Micah! Are none of these things 
true} 

“Most of them. But there are explanations—” He broke 
off, unable to think of the nearest word to “rational.” “I am 
an ordinary man, like you. I have no power to work mira- 
cles! I am just a man!” 

John glowered. “You mean you refuse to help us?” 

“I’m grateful to you and the Essenes. You saved my life 
almost certainly. If I can repay that...” 

John nodded his head deliberately. “You can repay it, 
Emmanuel.” 

“How?” 

“Be the great magus I need. Let me present you to all 
those who become impatient and would tum away from 
Adonai’s will.-Let me tell them the manner of your com- 
ing to us. Then you can say that all is Adonai’s will and 
that they must prepare to accomplish it.” 

John stared at him intensely. 

“Will you, Emmanuel?” 

“For your sake, John, And in turn, will you send men 
to bring my chariot here as soon as possible? I wish to see 
if it may be mended.” 

“T will.” 

Glogauer felt exhilarated. He began to laugh. The Bap- 
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tist looked at him with slight bewilderment. Then he began 
to join in. 

Glogauer laughed on. History would not mention it, but 
he, with John the Baptist, would prepare the way for 
Christ. 

Christ was not born yet. Perhaps Glogauer knew it, one 
year before the crucifixion. 


And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth. John 
bare witness of him, and cried, saying. This was he of 
whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me: for he was before me. 

(John 1: 14-15) 


Even when he had first met Monica they had had long 
arguments. His father had not then died and left him the 
money to buy the Occult Bookshop in Great Russell Street, 
opposite the British Museum. He was doing all sorts of 
temporary work and his spirits were very low. At that 
time Monica had seemed a great help, a great guide 
through the mental darkness engulfing him. They had both 
lived close to Holland Park and went there for walks almost 
every Sunday of the summer of 1962. At twenty-two, he was 
already obsessed with Jung’s strange brand of Christian 
mysticism. She, who despised Jung, had soon begun to deni- 
grate all his ideas. She never really convinced him. But, 
after a while, she had succeeded in confusing him. It would 
be another six months before they went to bed together. 


It was uncomfortably hot. 

They sat in the shade of the cafeteria, watching a distant 
cricket match. Nearer to them, two girls and a boy sat 
on the grass, drinking orange squash from plastic cups. One 
of the girls had a guitar across her lap and she set the 
cup down and began to play, singing a folksong in a high, 
gentle voice. Glogauer tried to listen to the words. As a 
student, he had always liked traditional folk music. 

“Christianity is dead.” Monica sipped her tea. “Religion 
is dying. God was killed in 1945.” 

“There may yet be a resurrection,” he said. 

“Let us hope not. Religion was the creation of fear. Know- 
ledge destroys fear. Without fear, religion can’t survive.” 
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“You think there’s no fear about these days?” 

“Not the same kind, Karl.” 

“Haven’t you ever considered’ the idea of Christ?” he 
ee her, changing his tack. “What that means to Chris- 
tians 

“The idea of the tractor means as much to a Marxist,” 
she replied. 

“But what came first? The idea or the actuality of 
Christ?” 

She shrugged. “The actuality, if it matters. Jesus was a 
Jewish troublemaker organizing a revolt against the Romans. 
He was crucified for his pains. That’s all we know and all 
we need to know.” 

“A great religion couldn’t have begun so simply.” 

“When people need one, they'll make a great religion out 
of the most unlikely beginnings.” 

“That’s my point, Monica.” He gesticulated at her and 
she ate, away slightly. “The idea preceded the actuality 
of Christ.” 

“Oh, Karl, don’t go on. The actuality of Jesus preceded 
the idea of Christ.” 

A couple walked past, glancing at them as they argued. 

Monica noticed them and fell silent. She got up and he 
rose as well, but she shook her head. “I’m going home, 
Karl. You stay here. I'll see you in a few days.” 

He watched her walk down the wide path towards the 
park gates. 

The next day, when he got home from work, he found 
a letter. She must have written it after she had left him 
and posted it the same day. 

Dear Karl, 

Conversation doesn’t seem to have much effect on you, 
you know. It’s as if you listen to the tone of the voice, the 
rhythm of the words, without ever hearing what is trying 
to be communicated. You're a bit like a sensitive animal 
who can’t understand what's being said to it, but can tell 
if the person talking is pleased or angry and so on. That's 
why I'm writing to you-to try to get my idea across. You 
respond too emotionally when we're together. 

You make the mistake of considering Christianity as 
something that developed over the course of a few years, 
from the death of Jesus to the time the Gospels were writ- 
ten. But Christianity wasn’t new. Only the name was new. 
Christianity was merely a stage in the meeting, cross-fer- 
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tilization metamorphosis of Western logic and Eastern mys- 
ticism. Look how the religion itself changed over the_cen- 
turies, re-interpreting itself to meet changing times. Chris- 
tianity is just a new name for a conglomeration of old 
myths and philosophies. All the Gospels do is retell the sun 
myth and garble some of the ideas from the Greeks and 
Romans. Even in the second century, Jewish scholars were 
showing it up for the mish-mash it was! They pointed out 
the strong similarities between the various sun myths and the 
Christ myth. The miracles didn’t happen—they were in- 
vented later, borrowed from here and there. 

Remember the old Victorians who used to say that Plato 
was really a Christian because he anticipated Christian 
thought? Christian thought! Christianity was a vehicle for 
ideas in circulation for centuries before Christ. Was Mar- 
cus Aurelius a ChristianP He was writing in the direct 
tradition of Western philosophy. That’s why Christianity 
caught on in Europe and not in the East! You should 
have been a theologian with your bias, not a psychiatrist. 
The same goes for your friend Jung. 

Try to clear your head of all this morbid nonsense and 
you'll be a lot better at your job. 

Yours, 
Monica, 


He screwed the letter up and threw it away. Later that 
evening he was tempted to look at it again, but he re- 
sisted the temptation. 


Tr 


Joun stoop uP To his waist in the river. Most of the Essenes 
stood on the banks watching him. Glogauer looked down at 
him, 


“I cannot, John. It is not for me to do it.” 

The Baptist muttered, “You must.” 

Glogauer shivered as he lowered himself into the river 
beside the Baptist. He felt light-headed. He stood there 
trembling, unable to move. 

His foot slipped on the rocks of the river and John 
reached out and gripped his arm, steadying him. 

In the clear sky, the sun was at zenith, beating down 
on his unprotected head. 
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“Emmanuel!” John cried suddenly. “The spirit of Adonai 
is within youl” 

Glogauer still found it hard to speak. He shook his head 
slightly. It was aching and he could hardly see. Today he 
was having his first migraine attack since he had come 
here. He wanted to vomit. John’s voice sounded. distant. 

He swayed in the water. 

As he began to fall towards the Baptist, the whole scene 
around him shimmered. He felt John catch him and heard 
himself say desperately: “John, baptize me!” And then there 
was water in his mouth and throat and he was coughing. 

John’s voice was crying something. Whatever the words 
were, they drew a response from the people on both banks. 
The roaring in his ears increased, its quality changing. He 
thrashed in the water, then felt himself lifted to his feet. 

The Essenes were swaying in unison, every face lifted 
upwards towards the glaring sun. 

Glogauer began to vomit into the water, stumbling as 
John’s hands gripped his arms painfully and guided him 
up the bank. 

A peculiar, rhythmic humming came from the mouths 
of the Essenes as they swayed; it rose as they swayed to 
one side, fell as they swayed to the other. 

Glogauer covered his ears as John released him. He was 
still retching, but it was dry now, and worse than before. 

He began to stagger away, barely keeping his balance, 
running, with his ears still covered; running over the rocky 
scrubland; running as the sun throbbed in the sky and 
its heat pounded at his head; running away. 


But John forbade him, saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so now: for thus 
it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness. Then he suf- 
fered him. And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water: and, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove, and lighting upon him: And lo a 
voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. 

(Matthew 3: 14-17) 


He had been fifteen, doing well at the grammar school. 
He had read in the newspapers about the Teddy Boy gangs 
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thataroamed South London, but the odd youth he had 
seen in pseudo-Edwardian clothes had seemed harmless and 
stupid enough. 

He had gone to the pictures in Brixton Hill and decided 
to walk home to Streatham because he had spent most of 
the bus money on an ice cream. They came out of the cinema 
at the same time. He hardly noticed them as they followed 
him down the hill. 

Then, quite suddenly, they had surrounded him. Pale, 
mean-faced boys, most of them a year or two older than he 
was. He realized that he knew two of them vaguely. They 
were at the big council school in the same street as the 
grammar school. They used the same football ground. 

“Hello,” he said weakly. 

“Hello, son,” said the oldest Teddy Boy. He was chew- 
ing gum, standing with one knee bent, grinning at him. 
“Where you going, then?” 

“Home.” 

“Heouwm,” said the biggest one, imitating his accent. 
“What are you going to do when you get there?” 

“Go to bed.” Karl tried to get through the ring, but they 
wouldn’t let him. They pressed him back into a shop door- 
way. Beyond them, cars droned by on the main road. The 
street was brightly lit, with street lamps and neon from the 
shops. Several people passed, but none of them stopped. 
Karl began to feel panic. 

“Got no homework to do, son?” said the boy next to the 
leader. He was redheaded and freckled and his eyes were 
a hard gray. 

“Want to fight one of us?” another boy asked. It was 
one of the boys he knew. 

“No. I don’t fight. Let me go.” 

“You scared, son?” said the leader, grinning. Ostentatious- 
ly, he pulled a streamer of gum from his mouth and then 
replaced it. He began chewing again. 

“No. Why should I want to fight you?” 

“You reckon you're better than us, is that it, son?” 

“No.” He was beginning to tremble. Tears were coming 
into his eyes. “ Course not.” 

“°Course not, son.” 

He moved forward again, but they pushed him back 
into the doorway. 

“You're the bloke with the kraut name, ain’t you?” said 
the other boy he knew. “Glow-worm or somethink.” 
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“Glogauer. Let me go.” 

“Won't your mummy like it if you're back late?” 

“More a yid name than a kraut name.” 

“You a yid, son?” > 

“He looks like a yid.” 

“You a yid, son?” 

“You a Jewish boy, son?” 

“You a yid, son?” 

“Shut up!” Karl screamed. He pushed into them. One 
of them punched him in the stomach. He grunted with 
pain. Another pushed him and he staggered. 

People were still hurrying by on the pavement. They 
glanced at the group as they went past. One man stopped, 
but His wife pulled him on. “Just some kids larking about,” 
she said. 

“Get his trousers down,” one of the boys suggested with 
a laugh. “That'll prove it.” 

Karl pushed through them and this time they didn’t 
resist. He began to run down the hill. 

“Give him a start,” he heard one of the boys say. 

He ran on. 

They began to follow him, laughing. 

They did not catch up with him by the time he turned 
into the avenue where he lived. He reached the house and 
ran along the dark passage beside it. He opened the back 
door. His stepmother was in the kitchen. 

“What's the matter with you?” she said. 

She was a tall, thin woman, nervous and hysterical. Her 
dark hair was untidy. 

He went past her into the breakfast-room. 

“What’s the matter, Karl?” she called. Her voice was 
high-pitched. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

He didn’t want a scene. 


It was cold when he woke up. The false dawn was gray 
and he could see nothing but barren country in all directions. 
He could not remember a great deal about the previous 
day, except that he had run a long way. 

Dew had gathered on his loincloth. He wet his lips and 
rubbed the skin over his face. As he always did after a 
migraine attack he felt weak and completely drained. Look- 
ing down at his naked body, he noticed how skinny he 
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had become. Life with the Essenses had caused that, of 
course. 

He wondered why he had panicked so much when John 
had asked him to baptize him. Was it simply honesty— 
something in him which resisted deceiving the Essenes into 

he was a prophet of some kind? It was hard to 
know. 

He wrapped the goatskin about his hips and tied it tightly 
just above his left thigh. He supposed he had better try 
to get back to the camp and find John and apologize, see if 
he could make amends. 

The time machine was there now, too. They had dragged 
it there, using only rawhide ropes. 

If a good blacksmith could be found, or some other 
metal-worker, there was just a chance that it could be re- 
paired. The journey back would be dangerous. 

He wondered if he ought to go back right away, or try 
to shift to a time nearer to the actual crucifixion. He had 
not gone back specifically to witness the crucifixion, but to 
get the mood of Jerusalem during the Feast of the Pass- 
over, when Jesus was supposed to have entered the city. 
Monica had thought Jesus had stormed the city with an 
armed band. She had said that all the evidence pointed to 
that. All the evidence of one sort did point to it, but he 
could not accept the evidence. There was more to it, he 
was sure. If only he could meet Jesus. John had apparently 
never heard of him, though he had told Glogauer that 
there was a prophecy that the Messiah would be a Nazarene. 
There were many prophecies, and many of them conflicted. 

He began to walk back in the general direction of the 
Essene camp. He could not have come so far. He would 
soon recognize the hills where they had their caves. 

Soon it was very hot and the ground more barren. The 
air wavered before his eyes. The feeling of exhaustion with 
which he had awakened increased. His mouth was dry and 
his legs were weak. He was hungry and there was nothing 
to eat. There was no sign of the range of hills where the 
Essenes had their camp. 

There was one hill, about two miles away to the south. 
He decided to make for it. From there he would probably 
be able to get his bearings, perhaps even see a township 
where they would give him food. 

The sandy soil turned to floating dust around him as 
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his feet disturbed it. A few primitive shrubs clung to the 
ground and jutting rocks tripped him. 

He was bleeding and bruised by the time he began, 
painfully, to clamber up the hillside. 

The journey to the summit (which was much further 
away than he had originally judged) was difficult. He would 
slide on the loose stones of the hillside, falling on his face, 
bracing his torn hands and feet to stop himself from slid- 
ing down to the bottom, clinging to tufts of grass and lichen 
that grew here and there, embracing larger projections of 
rock when he could, resting frequently, his mind and body 
both numb with pain and weariness. 

He sweated beneath the sun. The dusk stuck to the mois- 
ture on his half-naked body, caking him from head to foot. 
The goatskin was in shreds. 

The barren world reeled around him, sky somehow merg- 
ing with land, yellow rock with white clouds. Nothing seemed. 
si 

He reached the summit and lay there gasping. Everything 
had become unreal. 

He heard Monica’s voice, thought he glanced her for a 
moment from the comer of his eye, 

Don't be melodramatic, Karl. . . . 

She had said that many times. His own voice replied 
now. 

I'm born out of my time, Monica. This age of reason 
has no place for me. It will kill me in the end. 

Her voice replied. 

Guilt and fear and your own masochism. You could be 
a brilliant psychiatrist, but you've given in to all your own 
neuroses so completely... . 

“Shut up!” 

Hr rolled over on his back. The sun blazed down on his 
tattered body. 

“Shut up!” 

The whole Christian syndrome, Karl. You'll become a 
Catholic convert next I shouldn't doubt. Where’s your 
strength of mind? 

“Shut up! Go away, Monica.” 

Fear shapes your thoughts. You're not searching for a 
soul or even a meaning for life. You're searching for com- 


“Leave me alone, Monica!” 
His grimy hands covered his ears. His hair and beard 
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were matted with dust. Blood had congealed on the minor 
wounds that were now on every part of his body. Above, 
the sun seemed to pound in unison with his heartbeats. 

You're going downhill, Karl, don’t you realize that? 
Downhill. Pull yourself together. You're not entirely incap- 
able of rational thought. .. . 

“Oh, Monica! Shut up!” 

His voice was harsh and cracked. A few ravens circled the 
sky above him now. He heard them calling back at him 
in a voice not unlike his own. 

God died in 1945.... 

“It isn’t 1945—it’s 28 a.v. God is alive!” 

How you can bother to wonder about an obvious syn- 
cretistic religion like Christianity—Rabbinic Judaism, Stoic 
ethics, Greek mystery cults, Oriental ritual. ... 

“It doesn’t matter!” 

Not to you in your present state of mind. 

“I need God!” 

That's what it boils down to, doesn’t it? Okay, Karl, 
carve your own crutches. Just think what you could have 
been if you'd have come to terms with yourself... . 

Glogauer pulled his ruined body to its feet and stood 
on the summit of the hill and screamed. 

The ravens were startled. They wheeled in the sky and 
flew away. 

The sky was darkening now. 


Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil. And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward 
an hungred, 

(Mathew 4: 1-2) 


IV 


‘THE MADMAN CAME stumbling into the town. His feet stirred 
the dust and made it dance and dogs barked around him 
as he walked mechanically, his head turned upwards to face 
the sun, his arms limp at his sides, his lips moving. 

To the townspeople, the words they heard were in no 
familiar language; yet they were uttered with such intensity 
and conviction that God himself might be using this 
emaciated, naked creature as his spokesman. 
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They wondered where the madman had come from. 


The white town consisted primarily of double- and single- 
storied houses of stone and clay-brick, built around a market 
place that was fronted by an ancient, simple synagogue 
outside which old men sat and talked, dressed in dark robes. 
The town was prosperous and clean, thriving on Roman 
commerce. Only one or two beggars were in the streets 
and these were well-fed. The streets followed the rise and 
fall of the hillside on which they were built. They were 
winding streets, shady and peaceful: country streets. There 
was a smell of newly-cut timber everywhere in the air, 
and the sound of carpentry, for the town was chiefly famous 
for its skilled carpenters. It lay on the edge of the Plain of 
Jezreel, close to the trade route between Damascus and 
Egypt, and wagons were always leaving it, laden with the 
work of the town’s craftsmen. The town was called Nazareth. 

The madman had found it by asking every traveler he 
saw where it was. He had passed through other towns— 
Philadelphia, Gerasa, Pella and Scythopolis, following the 
Roman roads—asking the same question in his outlandish 
accent: “Where lies Nazareth?” 

Some had given him food on the way. Some had asked 
for his blessing and he had laid hands on them, speak- 
ing in that strange tongue. Some had pelted him with stones 
and driven him away. 

He had crossed the Jordan by the Roman viaduct and con- 
tinued northwards towards Nazareth. 

There had been no difficulty in finding the town, but it 
had been difficult for him to force himself towards it. He 
had lost a great deal of blood and had eaten very little on 
the journey. He would walk until he collapsed and lie 
there until he could go on, or, as had happened increasing- 
ly, until someone found him and had given him a little 
sour wine or bread to revive him. 

Once some Roman legionaries had stopped and with 
brusque kindness asked him if he had any. relatives they 
could take him to. They had addressed him in pidgin- 
Aramaic and had been surprised when he replied in a 
strangely-accented Latin that was purer than the language 
they spoke themselves. 

They asked him if he was a Rabbi or a scholar. He told 
them he was neither. The officer of the legionaries had 
offered him some dried meat and wine. The men were 
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part of a patrol that passed this way once a month. They 
were stocky, brown-faced men, with hard, clean-shaven 
faces. They were dressed in stained leather kilts and breast- 
plates and sandals, and had iron helmets on their heads, 
scabbarded short swords at their hips. Even as they stood 
around him in the evening sunlight they did not seem 
relaxed. The officer, softer-voiced than his men but other- 
wise much like them save that he wore a metal breast- 
plate and a long cloak, asked the madman what his name 
was. 

For a moment the madman had paused, his mouth open- 
ing and closing, as if he could not remember what he was 
called. 

“Karl,” he said at length, doubtfully. It was more a sug- 
gestion than a statement. 

“Sounds almost like a Roman name,” said one of the le- 
gionaries. 

“Are you a citizen?” the officer asked. 

But the madman’s mind was wandering, evidently. He 
looked away from them, muttering to himself. 

All at once, he looked back at them and said: “Nazareth?” 

“That way.” The officer pointed down the road that cut 
between the hills. “Are you a Jew?” 

This seemed to startle the madman. He sprang to his 
feet and tried to push through the soldiers. They let him 
through, laughing. He was a harmless madman. 

They watched him run down the road. 

“One of their prophets, perhaps,” said the officer, walk- 
ing towards his horse. The country was full of them. Every 
other man you met claimed to be spreading the message of 
their god. They didn’t make much trouble and religion 
seemed to keep their minds off rebellion. We should be 
grateful, thought the officer. 

His men were still laughing. 

They began to march down the road in the opposite 
direction to the one the madman had taken. 


Now the madman was in Nazareth and the townspeople 
looked at him with curiosity and more than a little sus- 
picion as he staggered into the market square. He could be 
a wandering prophet or he could be possessed by devils. 
It was often hard to tell. The rabbis would know. 

As he passed the knots of people standing by the mer- 
chants’ stalls, they fell silent until he had gone by. Women 
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pulled their heavy woolen shawls about their well-fed 
bodies and men tucked in their cotton robes so that he would 
not touch them. Normally their instinct would have been 
to have taxed him with his business in the town, but there 
was an intensity about his gaze, a quickness and vitality 
about his face, in spite of his emaciated appearance, that 
made them treat him with some respect and they kept their 
distance. 

When he reached the center of the market place, he 
stopped and looked around him. He seemed slow to notice 
the people. He blinked and licked his lips. 

A woman passed, eyeing him warily. He spoke to her, 
his voice soft, the words carefully formed. “Is this Nazareth?” 

“Tt is.” She nodded and increased her pace. 

A man was crossing the square. He was dressed in a 
woolen robe of red and brown stripes. There was a red 
skull cap on his curly, black hair. His face was plump and 
cheerful. The madman walked across the man’s path and 
stopped him. “I seek a carpenter.” 

“There are many carpenters in Nazareth. The town is 
famous for its carpenters. I am a carpenter myself. Can I 
help you?” The man’s voice was good-humored, patronizing. 

“Do you know a carpenter called Joseph? A descendant 
of David. He has a wife called Mary and several children. 
One is named Jesus.” 

The cheerful man screwed his face into a mock frown 
and scratched the back of his neck. “I know more than one 
Joseph. There is one poor fellow in yonder street.” He 
pointed. “He has a wife called Mary. Try there. You should 
soon find him. Look for a man who never laughs.” 

The madman looked in the direction in which the man 
pointed. As soon as he saw the street, he seemed to forget 
everything else and strode towards it. 

In the narrow street he entered the smell of cut timber 
was even stronger. He walked ankle-deep in wood-shavings. 
From every building came the thud of hammers, the scrape 
of saws. There were planks of all sizes resting against the 
pale, shaded walls of the houses and there was hardly room 
to pass between them. Many of the carpenters had their 
benches just outside their doors. They were carving bowls, 
operating simple lathes, shaping wood into everything imag- 
inable. They looked up as the madman entered the street 
and approached one old carpenter in a leather apron who 
sat at his bench carving a figurine. The man had gray 
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hair and seemed short-sighted. He peered up at the mad- 
man, 

“What do you want?” 

“I seek a carpenter called Joseph. He has a wife—Mary.” 

The old man gestured with his hand that held the half- 
completed figurine. “Two houses along on the other side 
of the street.” 


The house the madman came to had very few planks 
leaning against it, and the quality of the timber seemed 
poorer than the other wood he had seen. The bench near 
the entrance was warped on one side and the man who 
sat hunched over it repairing a stool seemed misshapen also. 
He straightened up as the madman touched his shoulder. 
His face was lined and pouched with misery. His eyes were 
tired and his thin beard had premature streaks of gray. He 
coughed slightly, perhaps in surprise at being disturbed. 

“Are you Joseph?” asked the madman. 

“T’ve no money.” 

“I want nothing—just to ask a few questions.” { 

“I'm Joseph. Why do you want to know?” 

“Have you a son?” 

“Several, and daughters, too.” 

“Your wife is called Mary? You are of David’s line.” 

The man waved his hand impatiently. “Yes, for what 
good either have done me... .” 

“I wish to meet one of your sons. Jesus. Can you tell me 
where he is?” 

“That good-for-nothing. What has he done now?” 

“Where is he?” 

Joseph’s eyes became more calculating as he stared at 
the madman. “Are you a seer of some kind? Have you 
come to cure my son?” 

“I am a prophet of sorts. I can foretell the future.” 

Joseph got up with a sigh. “You can see him. Come.” 
He led the madman through the gateway into the cramped 
courtyard of the house. It was crowded with pieces of wood, 
broken furniture and implements, rotting sacks of shavings. 
They entered the darkened house. In the first room—evident- 
ly a kitchen—a woman stood by a large clay stove. She was 
tall and bulging with fat. Her long, black hair was unbound 
and greasy, falling over large, lustrous eyes that still had 
the heat of sensuality. She looked the madman over. 

“There's no food for beggars,” she grunted. “He eats 
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enough as it is.” She gestured with a wooden spoon at a 
small figure sitting in the shadow of a corner. The figure 
shifted as she spoke. 

“He seeks our Jesus,” said Joseph to the woman. “Per- 
haps he comes to ease our burden.” 

The woman gave the madman a sidelong look and 
shrugged. She licked her red lips with a fat tongue. “Jesus!” 

The figure in the corner stood up. 

“That’s him,” said the woman with a certain satis- 
faction. 

The madman frowned, shaking his head rapidly. “No.” 

The figure was misshapen. It had a pronounced hunched 
back and a cast in its left eye. The face was vacant and 
foolish. There was a little spittle on the lips. It giggled as 
its name was repeated. It took a crooked step forward. 
“Jesus,” it said. The word was slurred and thick. “Jesus.” 

“That’s all he can say.” The woman sneered. “He’s al- 
ways been like that.” 

“God's judgment,” said Joseph bitterly. 

“What is wrong with him?” There was a pathetic, des- 
perate note in the madman’s voice. 

“He's always been like that.” The woman tumed back 
to the stove. “You can have him if you want him. Addled 
inside and outside. I was carrying him when my parents 
married me off to that half-man. 

“You shameless—” Joseph stopped as his wife glared at 
him. He turned to the madman. “What’s your business with 
our son?” 

“I wished to talk to him. 1...” 

“He’s no oracle—no seer—we used to think he might be. 
There are still people in Nazareth who come to him to 
cure them or tell their fortunes, but he only giggles at 
them and speaks his name over and over again. . . .’ 

“Are—you sure—there is not—something about him—you 
have not noticed?” 

“Sure!” Mary snorted sardonically. “We need money 
badly enough. If he had any magical powers, we'd know.” 

Jesus giggled again and limped away into another room. 

“It is impossible,” the madman murmured. Could history 
itself have changed? Could he be in some other dimension 
of time where Christ had never been? 

Joseph appeared to notice the look of agony in the 
madman’s eyes. 
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“What is it?” he said. “What do you see? You said you 
foretold the future. Tell us how we will fare?” 

“Not now,” said the prophet, turning away. “Not now.” 

He ran from the house and down the street with its smell 
of planed oak, cedar and cypress. He ran back to the market 
place and stopped, looking wildly about him. He saw the 
synagogue directly ahead of him. He began to walk to- 
wards it. 

The man he had spoken to earlier was still in the market 
place, buying cooking pots to give to his daughter as a 
wedding gift. He nodded towards the strange man as he 
entered the synagogue. “He’s a relative of Joseph the 
carpenter,” he told the man beside him. “A prophet, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

The madman, the prophet, Karl Glogauer, the time- 
traveler, the neurotic psychiatrist manqué, the searcher for 
meaning, the masochist, the man with a death-wish and 
the messiah-complex, the anachronism, made his way into 
the synagogue gasping for breath. He had seen the man he 
had sought. He had seen Jesus, the son of Joseph and 
Mary. He had seen a man he recognized without any 
doubt as a congenital imbecile. 


an men have a messiah-complex, Karl,” Monica had 
sai 

The memories were less complete now. His sense of time 
and identity was becoming confused. 

“There were dozens of messiahs in Galilee at the time. 
That Jesus should have been the one to carry the myth 
and the philosophy was a coincidence of history. . 

“There must have been more to it than that, Monica.” 


Every Tuesday in the room above the Occult Bookshop, 
the Jungian discussion group would meet for purposes of 
group analysis and therapy. Glogauer had not organized the 
group, but he had willingly lent his premises to it and had 
joined it eagerly. It was a great relief to talk with like-minded 
people once a week. One of his reasons for buying the Occult 
Bookshop was so that he would meet interesting people like 
those who attended the Jungian discussion group. 

‘An obsession with Jung brought them together, but every- 
one had special obsessions of his own. Mrs. Rita Blen charted 
the courses of flying saucers, though it was not clear if she 
believed in them or not. Hugh Joyce believed that all 
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Jungian archetypes derived from the original race of At- 
lanteans who had perished millennia before. Alan Cheddar, 
the youngest of the group, was interested in Indian mysti- 
cism, and Sandra Peterson, the organizer, was a great witch- 
craft specialist. James Headington was interested in time. 
He was the group’s pride; he was Sir James Headington, 
war-time inventor, very rich and with all sorts of decorations 
for his contribution to the Allied victory. He had had the 
reputation of being a great improviser during the war, but 
after it he had become something of an embarrassment to 
the War Office. He was a crank, they thought, and what 
was worse, he aired his crankiness in public. 

Every so often, Sir James would tell the other members 
of the group about his time machine. They humored him. 
Most of them were liable to exaggerate their own experi- 
ences connected with their different interests. 

One Tuesday evening, after everyone else had left, Head- 
ington told Glogauer that his machine was ready. 

“T can’t believe it,” Glogauer said truthfully. 

“You're the first person I’ve told.” 

“Why me?” 

“I don’t know. I like you—and the shop.” 

“You haven't told the government.” 

Headington had chuckled. “Why should IP Not until 
Te tested it fully, anyway. Serves them right for putting 
me out to pasture.” 

“You don’t know it works?” 

“I'm sure it does. Would you like to see it?” 

“A time machine.” Glogauer smiled weakly. 

“Come and see it.” 

“Why me?” 

“I thought you might be interested. I know you don’t 
hold with the orthodox view of science. .. .” 

Glogauer felt sorry for him. 

“Come and see,” said Headington. 

He went down to Banbury the next day. The same day 
he left 1976 and arrived in 28 a.v. 


The synagogue was cool and quiet with a subtle scent of 
incense. The rabbis guided him into the courtyard. They, 
like the townspeople, did not know what to make of him, 
but they were sure it was not a devil that possessed him. 
It was their custom to give shelter to the roaming prophets 
who were now everywhere in Galilee, though this one was 
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stranger than the rest. His face was immobile and his body 
was stiff, and there were tears running down his dirty 
cheeks. They had never seen such agony in a man’s eyes 
before. 


“Science can say how, but it never asks why,” he had 
told Monica. “It can’t answer.’ 
“Who wants to know?” she’d replied. 
“I do.” 
“Well, you'll never find out, will you?” 


“Sit down, my son,” said the rabbi. “What do you wish 
to ask of us?” 

“Where is Christ?” he said. “Where is Christ?” 

They did not understand the language. 

“Is it Greek?” asked one, but another shook his head. 

Kyrios: The Lord. 

Adonai: The Lord. 

Where was the Lord? 

He frowned, looking vaguely about him. 

“T must rest,” he said in their language. 

“Where are you from?” 

He could not think what to answer. 

“Where are you from?” a rabbi repeated. 

“Ha-Olam Hab-Bah . . .” he murmured at length. 

They looked at one another. “Ha-Olam Hab-Bah,” they 


said. 

Ha-Olam Hab-Bah; Ha-Olam Haz-Zeh: The world to 
come and the world that is. 

“Do you bring us a message?” said one of the rabbis. 
They were used to prophets, certainly, but none like this 
one. “A message?” 

“I do not know,” said the prophet hoarsely. “I must rest. 
Iam hungry.” 

“Come. We will give you food and a place to sleep.” 

He could only eat a little of the rich food and the bed 
with its straw-stuffed mattress was too soft for him. He 
was not used to it. 

He slept badly, shouting as he dreamed, and, outside 
the room, the rabbis listened, but could understand little 
of what he said. 


Karl Glogauer stayed in the synagogue for several weeks. 
He would spend most of his time reading in the library, 
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searching through the long scrolls for some answer to his 
dilemma. The words of the Testaments, in many cases 
capable of a dozen interpretations, only confused him 
further. There was nothing to grasp, nothing to tell him 
what had gone wrong. 

The rabbis kept their distance for the most part. They 
had accepted him as a holy man. They were proud to have 
him in their synagogue. They were sure that he was one of 
the special chosen of God and they waited patiently for 
him to speak to them. 

But the prophet said little, muttering only to himself 
in snatches of their own language and snatches of the in- 
comprehensible language he often used, even when he ad- 
dressed them directly. 

In Nazareth, the townsfolk talked of little else but the 
mysterious prophet in the synagogue, but the rabbis would 
not answer their questions. They would tell the people to go 
about their business, that there were things they were 
not yet meant to know. In this way, as priests had always 
done, they avoided questions they could not answer while at 
the same time appearing to have much more knowledge than 
they actually possessed. 

Then, one sabbath, he appeared in the public part of 
the synagogue and took his place with the others who had 
come to worship. 

The man who was reading from the scroll on his left 
stumbled over the words, glancing at the prophet from the 
corner of his eye. 

The prophet sat and listened, his expression remote. 

The Chief Rabbi looked uncertainly at him, then signed 
that the scroll should be passed to the prophet. This was 
done hesitantly by a boy who placed the scroll into the 
prophet’s hands. 

The prophet looked at the words for a long time and 
then began to read. The prophet read without comprehend- 
ing at first what he read. It was the book of Esaias. 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and 
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gave it again to the minister, and sat down. And the 
eyes of all of them that were in the synagogue were 


fastened on him. 
(Luke 4: 18-20) 


v 


‘THEY FOLLOWED HIM now, as he walked away from Nazareth 
towards the Lake of Galilee. He was dressed in the white 
linen robe they had given him and though they thought 
he led them, they, in fact, drove him before them. 

“He is our messiah,” they said to those that inquired. 
And there were already rumors of miracles. 

When he saw the sick, he pitied them and tried to do 
what he could because they expected something of him. 
Many he could do nothing for, but others, obviously in 
psychosomatic conditions, he could help. They believed in 
his power more strongly than they believed in their sick- 
ness. So he cured them. 

When he came to Capernaum, some fifty people followed 
him into the streets of the city. It was already known that 
he was in some way associated with John the Baptist, who 
enjoyed huge prestige in Galilee and had been declared a 
true prophet by many Pharisees. Yet this man had a power 
greater, in some ways, than John’s. He was not the orator 
that the Baptist was, but he had worked miracles. 

Capernaum was a sprawling town beside the crystal lake 
of Galilee, its houses separated by large market gardens. 
Fishing boats were moored at the white quayside, as well 
as trading ships that plied the lakeside towns. Though the 
green hills came down from all sides to the lake, Caper- 
naum itself was built on flat ground, sheltered by the 
hills. It was a quiet town and, like most others in Galilee, 
had a large population of gentiles. Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian traders walked its streets and many had made 
permanent homes there. There was a prosperous middle- 
class of merchants, artisans and ship-owners, as well as 
doctors, lawyers and scholars, for Capernaum was on the 
borders of the provinces of Galilee, Trachonitis and Syria 
and though a comparatively small town was a useful 
junction for trade and travel. 

The strange, mad prophet in his swirling linen robes, 
followed by the heterogeneous crowd that was primarily 
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composed of poor folk but also could be seen to contain 
men of some distinction, swept into Capernaum. The news 
spread that this man really could foretell the future, that 
he had already predicted the arrest of John by Herod 
Antipas and soon after Herod had imprisoned the Baptist at 
Peraea. He did not make the predictions in general terms, 
using vague words the way other prophets did. He spoke 
of things that were to happen in the near future and he 
spoke of them in detail. 

None knew his name. He was simply the prophet from 
Nazareth, or the Nazarene. Some said he was a relative, 
perhaps the son, of a carpenter in Nazareth, but this could 
be because the written words for “son of a carpenter” and 
“magus” were almost the same and the confusion had come 
about in that way. There was even a very faint rumor that 
his name was Jesus. The name had been used once or 
twice, but when they asked him if that was, indeed, his 
name, he denied it or else, in his abstracted way, refused to 
answer at all. 

His actual preaching tended to lack the fire of John’s. 
This man spoke gently, rather vaguely, and smiled often. 
He spoke of God in a strange way, too, and he appeared 
to be connected, as John was, with the Essenes, for he 
preached against the accumulation of personal wealth and 
spoke of mankind as a brotherhood, as they did. 

But it was the miracles that they watched for as he was 
guided to the graceful synagogue of Capernaum. No prophet 
before him had healed the sick and seemed to understand 
the troubles that people rarely spoke of. It was his sym- 
pathy that they responded to, rather than the words he 
spoke. 

For the first time in his life, Karl Glogauer had for- 
gotten about Karl Glogauer. For the first time in his life 
he was doing what he had always sought to do as a 
psychiatrist. 

But it was not his life. He was bringing a myth to life— 
a generation before that myth would be born. He was com- 
pleting a certain kind of psychic circuit. He was not 
changing history, but he was giving history more substance. 

He could not bear to think that Jesus had been nothing 
more than a myth. It was in his power to make Jesus a 
physical reality rather than the creation of a process of 
mythogenesis. 

So he spoke in the synagogues and he spoke of a gentler 
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God than most of them had heard of, and where he could 
remember them, he told them parables. 

And gradually the need to justify what he was doing 
faded and his sense of identity grew increasingly more 
tenuous and was replaced by a different sense of identity, 
where he gave greater and greater substance to the réle he 
had chosen. It was an archetypal réle. It was a réle to 
appeal to a disciple of Jung. It was a réle that went beyond 
a mere imitation. It was a réle that he must now play 
out to the very last grand detail. Karl Glogauer had dis- 
covered the reality he had been seeking. 


And in the synagogue there was a man, which had 
a spirit of an unclean devil, and cried out with a 
loud voice, saying, Let us alone; what have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to 
destroy us? I know thee who thou art; the Holy One 
of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown 
him in the midst, he came out of him, and hurt him 
not. And they were all amazed, and spake among them- 
selves, saying, What a word is this! for with authority 
and power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and 
they come out. And the fame of him went out into 
every place of the country round about. 

(Luke 4: 33-37) 


“Mass hallucination. Miracles, flying saucers, ghosts, it’s 
all the same,” Monica had said. 

“Very likely,” he had replied. “But why did they see 
them?” 


“Because they wanted to.” 

“Why did they want to?” 
“Because they were afraid.” 

“You think that’s all there is to it?” 
“Isn’t it enough?” 


When he left Capernaum for the first time, many more 
people accompanied him. It had become impractical to 
stay in the town, for the business of the town had been 
brought almost to a standstill by the crowds that sought 
to see him work his simple miracles. 

He spoke to them in the spaces beyond the towns. He 
talked with intelligent, literate men who appeared to have 
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something in common with him. Some of them were the 
owners of fishing fleets—Simon, James and John among 
them. Another was a doctor, another a civil servant who had 
first heard him speak in Capernaum. 

“There must be twelve,” he said to them one day. “There 
must be a zodiac.” 

He was not careful in what he said. Many of his ideas 
were strange. Many of the things he talked about were un- 
familiar to them. Some Pharisees thought he blasphemed. 

One day he met a man he recognized as an Essene from 
the colony near Machaerus. 

“John would speak with you,” said the Essene. 

“Is John not dead yet?” he asked the man. 

“He is confined at Paraea. I would think Herod is too 
frightened to kill him. He lets John walk about within 
the walls and gardens of the palace, lets him speak with 
his men, but John fears that Herod will find the courage 
soon to have him stoned or decapitated. He needs your 
help.” 

Gan” can I help him? He is to die. There is no hope for 


The Essene looked uncomprehendingly into the mad 
eyes of the prophet. 

“But, master, there is no one else who can help him.” 

“I have done all that he wished me to do,” said the 
prophet. “I have healed the sick and preached to the poor.” 

“I did not know he wished this. Now he needs help, 
master. You could save his life.” . 

The prophet had drawn the Essene away from the 
crowd. 

“His life cannot be saved.” 

“But if it is not the unrighteous will prosper and the 
Kingdom of Heaven will not be restored.” 

“His life cannot be saved.” 

“Is it God’s will?” 

“If I am God, then it is God’s will.” 

Hopelessly, the Essene turned and began to walk away 
from the crowd. 

John the Baptist would have to die. Glogauer had no 
wish to change history, only to strengthen it. 

He moved on, with his following, through Galilee. He 
had selected his twelve educated men, and the rest who 
followed him were still primarily poor people. To them 
he offered their only hope of fortune. Many were those who 
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had been ready to follow John against the Romans, but 
now John was imprisoned. Perhaps this man would lead 
them in revolt, to loot the riches of Jerusalem and Jericho 
and Caesarea. Tired and hungry, their eyes glazed by the 
burning sun, they followed the man in the white robe. They 
needed to hope and they found reasons for their hope. 
They saw him work greater miracles. 

Once he preached to them from a boat, as was often 
his custom, and as he walked back to the shore through 
the shallows, it seemed to them that he walked over the 
water. 

All through Galilee in the autumn they wandered, hear- 
ing from everyone the news of John’s beheading. Despair at 
the Baptist’s death turned to renewed hope in this new 
prophet who had known him. 

In Caesarea they were driven from the city by Roman 
guards used to the wildmen with their prophecies who 
roamed the country. 

They were banned from other cities as the prophet’s 
fame grew. Not only the Roman authorities, but the Jewish 
ones as well seemed unwilling to tolerate the new prophet 
as they had tolerated John. The political climate was chang- 


ing. 

It became hard to find food. They lived on what they 
could find, hungering like starved animals, 

He taught them how to pretend to eat and take their 
minds off their hunger. 

a Glogauer, witch-doctor, psychiatrist, hypnotist, mes- 
siah. 

Sometimes his conviction in his chosen réle wavered and 
those that followed him would be disturbed when he con- 
tradicted himself. Often, now, they called him the name 
they had heard, Jesus the Nazarene. Most of the time he 
did not stop them from using the name, but at others he 
became angry and cried a peculiar, guttural name. 

“Karl Glogauer! Karl Glogauer!” 

And they said, Behold, he speaks with the voice of Adonai. 

“Call me not by that name!” he would shout, and they 
would become disturbed and leave him by himself until his 
anger had subsided. 

When the weather changed and the winter came, they 
went back to Capernaum, which had become a stronghold 
of his followers. 
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In Capernaum he waited the winter through, making 
prophecies. 

Many of these prophecies concerned himself and the 
fate of those that followed him. 


Then charged he his disciples that they should tell 
no man that he was Jesus the Christ. From that time 
forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how that 
he must go unto Jerusalem and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day. 

(Matthew 16: 20-21) 


They were watching television at her flat. Monica was 
eating an apple. It was between six and seven on a warm 
Sunday evening. Monica gestured at the screen with her 
half-eaten apple, 

“Look at that nonsense,” she said. “You can’t honestly 
tell me it means anything to you.” 

The program was a religious one, about a pop-opera in 
a Hampstead Church. The opera told the story of the 
crucifixion. 

“Pop-groups in the pulpit,” she said. “What a come- 


He didn’t reply. The program seemed obscene to him, 

in gn obseure way. He coulda argue with her. ny ait 
's corpse is really beginning to rot now,” she jeer: 
“Whew! The stink!” 

“Turn it off, then,” he said quietly. 

“What's the pop-group called? The Maggots?” 

“Very funny. I'll turn it off, shall IP” 

“No, I want to watch. It’s funny.” 

“Oh, turn it off!” 

“Imitation of Christ!” she snorted. “It’s a bloody carica- 
ture.” 

A Negro singer, who was playing Christ and singing flat 
to a banal accompaniment, began to drone out lifeless 
lyrics about the brotherhood of man. 

“If he sounded like that, no wonder they nailed him up,” 
said Monica. 

He reached forward and switched the picture off. 

“I was enjoying it.” She spoke with mock disappoint- 
ment. “It was a lovely swan-song.” 

Later, she said with a trace of affection that worried 
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him, “You old fogey. What a pity. You could have been 
John Wesley or Calvin or someone. You can’t be a messiah 
these days, not in your terms. There’s nobody to listen.” 


VI 


THE PROPHET was living in the house of a man called 
Simon, though the prophet preferred to call him Peter. 
Simon was grateful to the prophet because he had cured 
his wife of a complaint which she had suffered from for 
some time. It had been a mysterious complaint, but the 
prophet had cured her almost effortlessly. 

There were a great many strangers in Capernaum at 
that time, many of them coming to see the prophet. Simon 
warned the prophet that some were known agents of the 
Romans or the Pharisees. The Pharisees had not, on the 
whole, been antipathetic towards the prophet, though they 
distrusted the talk of miracles that they heard. However, 
the whole political atmosphere was disturbed and the Roman 
occupation troops, from Pilate, through his officers, down 
to the troops, were tense, expecting an outbreak but unable 
to see any tangible signs that one was coming. 

Pilate himself hoped for trouble on a large scale. It would 
prove to Tiberius that the emperor had been too lenient 
with the Jews over the matter of the votive shields. Pilate 
would be vindicated and his power over the Jews in- 
creased. At present he was on bad terms with all the Te- 
trarchs of the provinces—particularly the unstable Herod 
Antipas who had seemed at one time his only supporter. 
Aside from the political situation, his own domestic situation 
was upset in that his neurotic wife was having her night- 
mares again and was demanding far more attention from him 
than he could afford to give her. 

There might be a possibility, he thought, of provoking 
an incident, but he would have to be careful that Tiberius 
never learnt of it. This new prophet might provide a focus, 
but so far the man had done nothing against the laws of 
either the Jews or the Romans. There was no law that for- 
bade a man to claim he was a messiah, as some said this 
one had done, and he was hardly inciting the people to 
revolt—rather the contrary. 

Looking through the window of his chamber, with a 
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view of the minarets and spires of Jerusalem, Pilate con- 
sidered the information his spies had brought him. 

Soon after the festival that the Romans called Saturnalia, 
the prophet and his followers left Capernaum again and 
began to travel through the country. 

There were fewer miracles now that the hot weather had 
passed, but his prophecies were eagerly asked. He warned 
them of all the mistakes that would be made in the future, 
and of all the crimes that would be committed in his name. 

Through Galilee he wandered, and through Samaria, fol- 
lowing the good Roman roads towards Jerusalem. 

The time of the Passover was coming close now. 

In Jerusalem, the Roman officials discussed the coming 
festival. It was always a time of the worst disturbances. 
There had been riots before during the Feast of the Pass- 
over, and doubtless there would be trouble of some kind 
this year, too. 

Pilate spoke to the Pharisees, asking for their coopera- 
tion. The Pharisees said they would do what they could, 
but they could not help it if the people acted foolishly. 

Scowling, Pilate dismissed them. 

His agents brought him reports from all over the terri- 
tory. Some of the reports mentioned the new prophet, but said 
that he was harmless. 

Pilate thought privately that he might be harmless now, 
but if he reached Jerusalem during the Passover, he might 
not be so harmless. 


Two weeks before the Feast of the Passover, the pro- 
phet reached the town of Bethany near Jerusalem. Some of 
his Galilean followers had friends in Bethany and these 
friends were more than willing to shelter the man they had 
heard of from other pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem 
and the Great Temple. 

The reason they had come to Bethany was that the pro- 
phet had become disturbed at the number of the people 
following him. 

“There are too many,” he had said to Simon. “Too 
many, Peter.” 

Glogauer’s face was haggard now. His eyes were set 
deeper into their sockets and he said little. 

Sometimes he would look around him vaguely, as if 
unsure where he was. 

News came to the house in Bethany that Roman agents 
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had been making inquiries about him. It did not seem to 
disturb him. On the contrary, he nodded thoughtfully, as 
if satisfied. 

Once he walked with two of his followers across country 
to look at Jerusalem. The bright yellow walls of the city 
looked splendid in the afternoon light. The towers and tall 
buildings, many of them decorated in mosaic reds, blues 
and yellows, could be seen from several miles away. 

The prophet turned back towards Bethany. 

“When shall we go into Jerusalem?” one of his followers 
asked him. 

“Not yet,” said Glogauer. His shoulders were hunched 
fd he ,grerbed ua chest." with: hie “erms.-and) hands 98 it 
col 


Two days before the Feast of the Passover in Jerusalem, 
the prophet took his men towards the Mount of Olives and 
a suburb of Jerusalem that was built on its side and called 
Bethphage. 

“Get me a donkey,” he told them. “A colt. I must ful- 
fill the prophecy now.” 

ane all will know you are the Messiah,” said Andrew. 

es. 

Glogauer sighed. He felt afraid again, but this time it 
was not physical fear. It was the fear of an actor who 
was about to make his final, most dramatic scene and who 
was not sure he could do it well. 

ae was cold sweat on Glogauer’s upper lip. He wiped 
it off. 

In the poor light he peered at the men around him. He 
was still uncertain of some of their names. He was not 
interested in their names, particularly, only in their number. 
There were ten here. The other two were looking for the 
donkey. 

They stood on the grassy slope of the Mount of Olives, 
looking towards Jerusalem and the great Temple which lay 
below. There was a light, warm breeze blowing. 

“Judas?” said Glogauer inquiringly. 

There was one called Judas. 

“Yes, master,” he said. He was tall and good looking, 
with curly red hair and neurotic intelligent eyes. Glogauer 
believed he was an epileptic. 

Glogauer looked thoughtfully at Judas Iscariot. “I will 
want you to help me later,” he said, “when we have entered 
Jerusalem.” 
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“How, master?” 

“You must take a message to the Romans.” 

“The Romans?” Iscariot looked troubled. “Why?” 

“It must be the Romans. It can’t be the Jews—they would 
use a stake or an axe. I'll tell you more when the time 
comes.” 

The sky was dark now, and the stars were out over the 
Mount of Olives. It had become cold. Glogauer shivered. 


Rejoice greatly O daughter of Zion, 

Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 

Behold, thy King cometh unto theel 

He is just and having salvation; 7 

Lowly and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 
(Zechariah 9:9) 


“Osha’na! Osha’na! Osha’nal” 

As Glogauer rode the donkey into the city, his followers 
ran ahead, throwing down palm branches. On both sides of 
the street were crowds, forewarned by the followers of his 
coming. 

Now the new prophet could be seen to be fulfilling the 
prophecies of the ancient prophets and many believed that 
he had come to lead them against the Romans. Even now, 
possibly, he was on his way to Pilate’s house to confront 
the procurator. 

“Osha’nal Osha’na!” 

Glogauer looked around distractedly. The back of the 
donkey, though softened by the coats of his followers, was 
uncomfortable. He swayed and clung to the beast’s mane. 
He heard the words, but could not make them out clearly. 

“Osha’na! Osha’na!” 

It sounded like “hosanna” at first, before he realized that 
they were shouting the Aramaic for “Free us.” 

“Free us! Free us!” 

John had planned to rise in arms against the Romans 
this Passover. Many had expected to take part in the re- 
bellion. 

They believed that he was taking John’s place as a rebel 
leader. 


“No,” he muttered at them as he looked around at their 
expectant faces. “No, I am the messiah. I cannot free you. 
can’t...” 
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They did not hear him above their own shouts. 

Karl Glogauer entered Christ. Christ entered Jerusalem. 
The story was approaching its climax. 

“Osha-na!” 


It was not in the story. He could not help them. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me. Then the disciples looked at one another, 
doubting of whom he spake. Now there was leaning 
on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 
Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he should 
ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then 
lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? 
Jesus answered, He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, 
when I have dipped it. And when he had dipped the 
sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. 
And after the sop Satan entered into him. Then said 
Jesus unto him, that thou doest, do quickly. 

(John 13: 20-27) 


Judas Iscariot frowned with some uncertainty as he left 
the room and went out into the crowded street, making 
his way towards the governor’s palace. Doubtless he was to 
perform a part in a plan to deceive the Romans and have 
the people rise up in Jesus’ defense, but he thought the 
scheme foolhardy. The mood amongst the jostling men, wo- 
men and children in the streets was tense. Many more Ro- 
man soldiers than usual patrolled the city. 


Pilate was a stout man. His face was self-indulgent and 
his eyes were hard and shallow. He looked disdainfully at 
the Jew. 

“We do not pay informers whose information is proved to 
be false,” he warned. 

“I do not seek money, lord,” said Judas, feigning the 
ingratiating manner that the Romans seemed to expect of 
the Jews. “I am a loyal subject of the Emperor.” 

“Who is this rebel?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth, lord. He entered the city today . . .” 

“I know. I saw him. But I heard he preached of peace 
and obeying the law.” 

“To deceive you, lord.” 

Pilate frowned. It was likely. It smacked of the kind of 
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“Have you proof?” 

guilt am one of his lieutenants, lord. I will testify to his 
t.” 

Pilate pursed his heavy lips. He could not afford to offend 
the Pharisees at this moment. They had given him-enough 
trouble. Caiaphas, in particular, would be quick to cry 
“injustice” if he arested the man. 

“He claims to be the rightful king of the Jews, the de- 
scendant of David,” said Judas, repeating what his master 
had told him to say. 

“Does he?” Pilate looked thoughtfully out of the window. 

“As for the Pharisees, lord .. .” 

“What of them?” 

“The Pharisees distrust him. They would see him dead. 
He speaks against them.” 

Pilate nodded. His eyes were hooded as he considered 
this information. The Pharisees might hate the madman, 
but they would be quick to make political capital out of 
his arrest. 

“The Pharisees want him arrested,” Judas continued. “The 
people flock to listen to the prophet and today many of 
them rioted in the Temple in his name.” 

“Is this true?” 

“It is true, lord.” It was true. Some half-a-dozen people 
had attacked the money-changers in the Temple and tried 
to rob them. When they had been arrested, they had said 
they had been carrying out the will of the Nazarene. 

“I cannot make the arrest,” Pilate said musingly. The situ- 
ation in Jerusalem was already dangerous, but if they were 
to arrest this “king,” they might find that they precipitated 
a revolt. Tiberius would blame him, not the Jews. The 
Pharisees must be won over. They must make the arrest. 
“Wait here,” he said to Judas. “I will send a message to 
Caiaphas.” 


And they came to a place which was named Geth- 
semane: and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye here, while 
I shall pray. And he taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be 
vety heavy; And saith unto them, My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, and watch. 

(Mark 14: 32-34) 
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Glogauer could see the mob approaching now. For the 
first time since Nazareth he felt physically weak and ex- 
hausted. They were going to kill him. He had to die; he 
accepted that, but he was afraid of the pain that was to 
come. He sat down on the ground of the hillside, watch- 
ing the torches as they came closer. 


“The ideal of martyrdom only ever existed in the 
minds of a few ascetics,” Monica had said. “Otherwise 
it was morbid masochism, an easy way to forgo ordin- 
ary responsibility, a ‘method of keeping repressed peo- 
ple under control. 

“It isn’t as simple as that. . 

“It is Karl.” 

He could show Monica now. His regret was that she 
was unlikely ever to know. He had meant to write every- 
thing down and put it into the time machine and hope 
that it would be recovered. It was strange. He was not a 
religious man in the usual sense. He was an agnostic. It was 
not conviction that had led him to defend religion against 
Monica’s cynical contempt for it; it was rather lack of 
conviction in the ideal in which she had set her own faith, 
the ideal of science as a solver of all problems. He could 
not share her faith and there was nothing else but religion, 
though he could not believe in the kind of God of Chris- 
tianity. The God seen as a mystical force of the mysteries 
of Christianity and other great religions had not been per- 
sonal enough for him. His rational mind had told him that 
God did not exist in any personal form, His unconscious 
had told him that faith in science was not enough. 

“Science is basically opposed to religion,” Monica 
had once said harshly. “No matter how many Jesuits 
get together and rationalize their views of science, the 
fact remains that religion cannot accept the fundamen- 
tal attitudes of science and it is implicit to science to 
attack the fundamental principles of religion. The only 
area in which there is no difference and need be no 
war is in the ultimate assumption. One may or may not 
assume there is a supernatural being called God. But 
as soon as one begins to defend one’s assumption, 
there must be strife.” 

“You're talking about organized religion. ...” 

“I'm talking about religion as opposed to a belief. 
Who needs the ritual of religion when we have the 
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far superior ritual of science to replace it? Religion is a 
reasonable substitute for knowledge. But there is no 
longer any need for substitutes, Karl. Science offers 
a sounder basis on which to formulate systems of 
thought and ethics. We don’t need the carrot of heaven 
and the big stick of hell any more when science can 
show the consequences of actions and men can judge 
easily for themselves whether those actions are right 
or wrong.” 

“I can’t accept it.” 

“That's because you're sick. I'm sick, too, but at 
least I can see the promise of health.” 

“I can only see the threat of death... .” 


As they had agreed, Judas kissed him on the cheek and 
the mixed force of Temple guards and Roman soldiers sur- 
rounded him. 

To the Romans he said, with some difficulty, “I am the 
King of the Jews.” To the Pharisees’ servants he said: “I 
am the messiah who has come to destroy your masters.” 
Now he was committed and the final ritual was to begin. 


vil 


Ir was AN untidy trial, an arbitrary mixture of Roman and 
Jewish law which did not altogether satisfy anyone. The 
object was accomplished after several conferences between 
Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas and three attempts to bend and 
merge their separate legal systems in order to fit the ex- 
pediencies of the situation. Both needed a scapegoat for 
their different purposes and so at last the result was achieved 
and the madman convicted, on the one hand of rebellion 
against Rome and on the other of heresy. 

A peculiar feature of the trial was that the witnesses 
were all followers of the man and yet had seemed eager to 
see him convicted. 

The Pharisees agreed that the Roman method of execu- 
tion would fit the time and the situation best in this case 
and it was decided to crucify him. The man had prestige, 
however, so that it would be necessary to use some of the 
tried Roman methods of humilation in order to make him 
into a pathetic and ludicrous figure in the eyes of the 
pilgrims, Pilate assured the Pharisees that he would see to 
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it, but he made sure that they signed documents that 
gave their approval to his actions. 


And the soldiers led him away into the hall, called 
Praetorium; and they call together the whole band. 
And they clothed him with purple, and platted a crown 
of thorns, and put it about his head, And began to 
salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! And they smote 
him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, 
and bowing their knees worshiped him. And when 
they had mocked him, they took off the purple from 
him, and put his own clothes on him, and led him out 


to crucify him. 
(Mark 15: 16-20) 


His brain was clouded now, by pain and by the ritual 
of humiliation; by his having completely given himself up 
to his réle. 

He was too weak to bear the heavy wooden cross and 
he walked behind it as it was dragged towards Golgotha by 
a Cyrenian whom the Romans had press-ganged for the 
purpose. 

As he staggered through the crowded, silent streets, 
watched by those who had thought he would lead them 
against the Roman overlords, his eyes filled with tears so 
that his sight was blurred and he occasionally staggered 
off the road and was nudged back onto it by one of the 
Roman guards. 

“You are too emotional, Karl. Why don’t you use 
that brain of yours and pull yourself together? . . .” 

He remembered the words, but it was difficult to remem- 
ber who had said them or who Karl was. 

The road that led up the side of the hill was stony and 
he slipped sometimes, remembering another hill he had 
climbed long ago. It seemed to him that he had been a 
child, but the memory merged with others and it was 
impossible to tell. 

He was breathing heavily and with some difficulty. The 
pain of the thorns in his head was barely felt, but his whole 
body seemed to throb in unison with his heartbeat. It was 
like a drum. 

It was evening. The sun was setting. He fell on his face, 
cutting his head on a sharp stone, just as he reached the 
top of the hill. He fainted. 
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And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which 
is being interpreted, The place of the skull. And they 
gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but he 
received it not. 

(Mark 15: 22-23) 


He knocked the cup aside. The soldier shrugged and 
reached out for one of his arms. Another soldier already 
held the other arm. 

‘As he recovered consciousness Glogauer began to tremble 
violently. He felt the pain intensely as the ropes bit into 
the flesh of his wrists and ankles. He struggled. 

He felt something cold placed against his palm. Although 
it only covered a small area in the center of his hand it 
seemed very heavy. He heard a sound that also was in 
rhythm with his heartbeats. He turned his head to look at 
the hand. 

The large iron peg was being driven into his hand by a 
soldier swinging a mallet as he lay on the cross which was 
at this moment horizontal on the ground. He watched, 
wondering why there was no pain. The soldier swung the 
mallet higher as the peg met the resistance of the wood. 
Twice he missed the peg and struck Glogauer’s fingers. 

Glogauer looked to the other side and saw that the 
second soldier was also hammering in a peg. Evidently he 
missed the peg a great many times because the fingers of 
the hand were bloody and crushed. 

The first soldier finished hammering in his peg and turned 
his attention to the feet. Glogauer felt the iron slide through 
his flesh, heard it hammered home. 

Using a pulley, they began to haul the cross into a verti- 
cal position. Glogauer noticed that he was alone. There 
were no others being crucified that day. 

He got a clear view of the lights of Jerusalem below 
him. There was still a little light in the sky but not much. 
Soon it would be completely dark. There was a small 
crowd looking on. One of the women reminded him of 
Monica. He called to her. 

“Monica?” 

But his voice was cracked and the word was a whisper. 
The woman did not look up. 

He felt his body dragging at the nails which supported 
it. He thought he felt a twinge of pain in his left hand. 
He seemed to be bleeding very heavily. 
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It was odd, he reflected, that it should be him hanging 
here. He supposed that it was the event he had originally 
come to witness. There was little doubt, really. Everything 
had gone perfectly. 

The pain in his left hand increased. 

He glanced down at the Roman guards who were play- 
ing dice at the foot of his cross. They seemed absorbed in 
their game. He could not see the markings of the dice 
from this distance. 

He sighed. The movement of his chest seemed to throw 
extra strain on his hands. The pain was quite bad now. 
He winced and tried somehow to ease himself back against 
the wood. 

The pain began to spread through his body. He gritted 
his teeth. It was dreadful. He gasped and shouted. He 
writhed. 

There was no longer any light in the sky. Heavy clouds 
obscured stars and moon. 

From below came whispered voices. 

“Let me down,” he called. “Oh, please let me down!” 

The pain filled him. He slumped forward, but nobody 
released him. 

A little while later he raised his head. The movement 
caused a return of the agony and again he began to 
writhe on the'cross. 

“Let me down. Please. Please stop it!” 

Every part of his flesh, every muscle and tendon and bone 
of him, was filled with an almost impossible degree of pain. 

He knew he would not survive until the next day as 
he had thought he might. He had not realized the extent 
of his pain. 


And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” which is, being 
terres, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
met 


(Mark 15: 34) 


Glogauer coughed. It was a dry, barely heard sound. 
The soldiers below the cross heard it because the night 
‘was now so quiet. 

“It’s funny,” one said. “Yesterday they were worshiping 
him. Today they seemed to want us to kill him—even the 
ones who were closest to him.” 
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“Tl be glad when we get out of this country,” said an- 
other. 


He heard Monica’s voice again. “It’s weakness and fear, 
Karl, that’s driven you to this. Martyrdom is a conceit. 
Can’t you see that?” 

‘Weakness and fear. 

He coughed once more and the pain returned, but it 
was duller now. 

Just before he died he began to talk again, muttering 
te words until his breath was gone. “It’s a lie. It’s a lie. It’s 
a lie.” 

Later, after his body was stolen by the servants of some 
doctors who believed it to have special properties, there 
were rumors that he had not died. But the corpse was 
already rotting in the doctors’ dissecting rooms and would 
soon be destroyed. 
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Avram Davidson has shown his mastery at de- 
picting strange human (or quasi-human) cultures 
of the future in novels like ROGUE DRAGON (Ace 
Book F-353) and short stories such as those in WHAT 
STRANGE STARS AND SKIES (Ace Book F-330). Yet 
his talent for rich, ironic, fascinating writing has 
never been more in evidence than in this tale of a 
far-future Earth laboring under the effects of the 
Great Gene Shift. 


ALONG THE NARROW ROAD, marked a few times with cairns 
of whitewashed stones, a young man came by with a care- 
ful look and a deliberate gait and a something in his budget 
which went drip-a-drip red. The land showed gardens 
and fenced fields and flowering fruit trees. The bleating of 
sheep sounded faintly. The young man’s somewhat large 
mouth became somewhat smaller as he reflected how well 
such a land might yield . . . and as he wondered who 
might hold the yield of it. 

Around the road’s bend he came upon a small house of 
wood with an old man peering from the door with weepy 
eyes that gave a sudden start on seeing who it was whose 
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feet-sounds on the road had brought him from his fusty 
bed. And his scrannel legs shook. 

“Fortune favor you, senior,” the young man said, showing 
his empty palms. “I do but seek a chance and place to 
build a fire to broil the pair of leverets which fortune has 
sent my way for breakfast.” 

The old man shook his head and stubble beard. “Leverets, 
my young, should not be seared on a naked fire. Leverets 
should be stewed gently in a proper pot with carrots, onions, 
and a leek and a leaf of laurel, to say the least.” 

With a sigh and a smile and a shrug, the young man 
said, “You speak as much to the wit as would my own 
father, who (I will conceal nothing) is High Man to the 
Hereditor of Land Qanaras, a land not totally without For- 
tune’s favor, though not the puissant realm it was before 
the Great Gene Shift. Woel—and my own name, it is 
Mallian, son Hazelip.” 

The old man nodded and bobbled his throat. “This place, 
to which I make you free, though poor in all but such 
mere things as pot and fire and garden herbs—this place, 
I say, is mine. Ronan, it is called, and I am by salutary 
custom called only ‘Ronan’s.’ To be sure, I have another 
name, but in view of my age and ill health you will excuse 
my not pronouncing it, lest some ill-disposed person over- 
hear and use the knowledge to work a malevolence upon 
me. . . . Yonder is the well at which you may fill the 
pot. So. So. And who can be ignorant—ahem-hum-hem—of 
the past and present fame of Land Qanaras, that diligent 
and canny country in which doubtless flourishes a mastery 
of medicine of geography, medicine of art and craft, and 
medicine of magic as well as other forms of healing; who? 
Enough, enough. Water, my young. The leverets are already 
dead and need not be drowned.” 

The stew of young hares was sweet and savory, and 
Ronan’s put his crusts to soak in the juice, remarking that 
they would do him well for his noonmeal. “Ah ahah!” he 
said, with a pleasurable eructation. “How much better are 
hares in the pot with carrots than in the garden with 
them! And what brings you here, my young’—he sought for 
a fragment of flesh caught by a rotting tush—“to the 
small enclave which is this Section, not properly termable a 
Land, and under the beneficent protection of Themselves, 
the Kings of the Dwerfs; what? eh? um ahum... .” He 
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rolled his rufous and watery eyes swiftly to his guest, then 
ostentatiously away. 

Mallian gave a start, and his hand twitched towards his 
sling and pouch, none of which totally escaped rheumy old 
Ronan’s, for all his silly miming. “I should have known!” 
Mallian growled, bringing his thick brown brows together 
in a scowl. “Those cairns of white stones... . It is a Bandy 
sign, isn’t it?” 

Now how the old senior rolled his watery eyes up and 
down and shook his head! “We make no use of that pejora- 
tive expression, my young! We do not call Them ‘Bandies,’ 
No! We call Them the Kings of the Dwerfs, so.” He winked, 
pouching up one cheek, squeezing out a tear. “And we are 
grateful for Their benevolences, yes we are.” He drew down 
the corners of his cavernous and hound-lip mouth in a 
mocking expression. “Let the Dwerfs humorously call us 
‘Stickpins’| _But—‘Bandy’? Hem! Hem! No sir, that word 
is not to be used.” And he rambled on and on about the 
Dwerfymen and his loyalty, meanwhile drawing his face 
into all sorts of mimes and mows which mocked of his 
words, when there came in from the distance a confused 
noise, at which he felt silent and harkened, his mouth 
drooping open and nasty. 

It was not until they were outside in the clear day that 
they could hear the noise resolve into a shouting or a 
howling and a continuous rumbling and rattling. Old Ro- 
nan’s began to shake and mumble, keeping very close to 
his visitor, as though having observed again that this one 
had large hands and shoulders and was young and seemingly 
strong. “Fortune forfend that there should be foreign 
troops in the Section,” he quavered. “An outrage not to be 
born—do I not pay my tax and levy, for all that I'm a 
Stickpin? Go up a bit, my young, on that hill where I 
point, and see what is the cause and source of all this un- 
seemly riot—not exposing yourself unduly, but taking pains 
to spy out everything.” 

So up Mallian went, spiraling along the hill through the 
fragrant acacias and the stinking reptilian sumacs, and so 
to the top, where, through the coppice peering, he could 
aed all these good fenced fat lands and the deep wide grass- 
lands. 

But more immediately below and along the road he saw 
a most unprecedented sight, stood open-mouthed and tugged 
the coarse bottoms of his bifurcated beard, grunting in as- 
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tonishment. He tured and, through cupped hands, called 
once, “Come up—!” and turned again to watch further, pay- 
ing no wit to the querulous pipings and pantings of the 
ancient. 

Up from around the concealing curve of another hill 
and along what Mallian conceived must be the famed Broad 
Road. which led to and through the whole length of the 
Erst Marshes came a procession in some ways reminiscent of 
pilgrim throngs or decimated tribes fleeing famine or pes- 
tilence or plunder—men and women and children clad in 
rags when clad at all, some few afree afoot, some fewer riding, 
but most of them attached in one way or other to the thing 
ridden: a thing, immense, of great length, tubular, rather 
like the most gigantic blow-gun the most inflamed imagina- 
tion might conceive of, trundling and rumbling along on 
enormous and metal-shod wheels, the spokes and rims 
as thick as a man—some of them in harness to which they 
bent so low that they were horizontal, squatting as though 
for greater traction—some bowing as though at huge oars, 
some straining their arms against the rims of the wheels or 
against the body or butt of the monstrous engine—others 
pushing with their backs— 

This tremendous contrivance rocked and rumbled and 
shook and rolled on, and all the while its attendance roared 
and shouted and howled, and the wind shifted and flung 
the stink of them into Mallian’s face. “In Fortune’s name, 
what is it?” he demanded of old Ronan’s, extending an arm 
to pull him up. The senior looked and shrieked and moaned 
and pressed his cheeks with his palms. 

“What is it?” cried Mallian, shaking him. 

Ronan’s threw out his arms. “Juggernaut!” he screamed. 
“Juggernaut! Bumberboom!” 

All that frightened old Ronan’s had to do—indeed, was 
able to do—was skitter back to his little house and release 
the pigeon whose arrival in the proper belled cage of its 
home dove-cote would not only inform the local confederate 
Dwerf King that something was wrong in his realm but 
would inform him a fairly close approximation of where, 
Yet the old man refused utterly to perform this small task 
by himself, would not unhand Mallian at all, and pulled 
along with him until they were back at the senior’s place 
and the bird released. 

“Remain, remain with me, my young,” he pleaded, loose 
tears coursing down his twitching face. “At least until the 
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Sectional Constabulary shall have arrived and set things 
aright.” 

But the last thing which Mallian wanted was an inter- 
view with a Bandy border-guardsman.. He arose and shook 
his head. 

“Stay, stay, do. I have smoked pullets and both black 
beer and white, strained comb-honey, dried fruits,” he be- 
gan to enumerate the attractions of abiding, but was in- 
terrupted in a way he had not fancied to be. 

A smile full of teeth parted Mallian’s light brown beard. 
“Good, good. Not bad for one of your priorly announced 
poverty; well may one envy the rich of this Section. Now 
—as a reward for my accompanying you back here, to say 
nothing of the work of topping that mountainous hill to ob- 
tain intelligence for you—let you replenish, and quickly! my 
budget here with as many such smokelings as will fit. Then 
you may fill the chinks and interstices with the aforesaid 
dried fruits. No, no, another word not. I am too modest to 
appreciate the compliments you would pay me by a con- 
tinued solicitation of my presence. One jug of black beer I 
may be persuaded to take; the honey I must forego until 
another occasion. So. 

“Fortune favor you, senior Ronan’s. One further deed 
we may do each other. You will not need to inform youn 
Dwerfymen of my presence or passage; I, in turn, will 
not need to inform them—unless I am stopped by them, of 
repetitions of the fell name of Bandy. Sun shine upon you, 
and forfend the shadow of the Juggernaut Bumberboom!” 

Thus, laughing loudly, he left the ancient as he had first 
found him, weeping and alarmed, and went on his way. 
Indeed, he had fully retraced his way to the top of the 
hill before he realized that he had not asked the question. He 
scowled and fingered his long moustaches, deliberating a 
return, but finally decided against it. “Such an old queery 
man’ would know no medicine of any sort,” he assured 
himself. “Let alone wit of this most vital matter. But I will 
keep in mind his words about the vaporous device which 
pumps and drains the Erst Marshes, for—if, indeed, it is 
not a mere vapor of the senior himself (and how he 
cozened me out of half a hare; shamel)—for such medicine 
may well imply the presence of more. Hem, hem, we 
will see.” 

The road was riddled and griddled with great ruts 
from the gigantic gunwheels. Amidst clots of filth lay a 
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man who had unjudiciously interposed his neck between 
wheel and road, and a child who mewed and yippered 
at Mallian but made no attempt to walk. Man and child, 
quick and dead, looked as like as the spit of their mouths 
—blond hair so pale as to be almost as white as that of 
the People of the Moon—equally pale, but pale, pale blue 
of small, small eyes—a sort of squinting blankness of ex- 
pression—and slack, silly mouths. Idiot father and idiot 
son, was Mallian’s impression. And he wondered how they 
had come to be with the gun crew. And he went on. 

‘Warm was the day and the beer soon went down swift. 
Mallian was about to hoist the jug for the last time when 
he heard a too-well-remembered thudding on the road and 
looked, quickly, from one to another side for cover. But the 
land was flat for many arms’ lengths on either side of the 
road. “Curse!” he muttered, and reached with a sigh for 
sling and stones, when he bethought that he might hide— 
did he trot fast—behind a certain maple tree. 

Mallian trotted, saw the ditch behind the tree, tumbled into 
it cod over cap, and had just time to right himself and peer 
out as the thudthud-thudthud of hooves came by, and he 
saw the mounts. 

There two of them, fat and hairy barrel-bodied Bandy 
ponies—a description which would as well have fit the two 
squat Dwerfymen riders, whose short legs fit the curves of 
their mounts’ sides as though steamed and bent thereto. 
Large heads, broad backs, beards which would reach to 
their protruding navels if not whipped away by wind, faces 
neither grim nor alarmed but intent and determined, the 
Bandies came at the gallop. The scabbards of their slashers 
were on their backs, within quick reach of their hands. 
They looked to neither side nor did they speak; in a moment 
more they were gone. 


But the crossroads, when he came to them, swarmed 
with people. . 

“They have taken everything, everything eatable in my 
house!” a woman wailed, gesturing to the empty shelves 
revealed by the open doors. 

But another cried, “ ‘Take’? I did not wait for them to 
take—I gave them all there was to eat in mine!” 

“Wisely done, wisely done!” a man agreed, wiping from his 
red face a sweat which came from agitation rather than heat. 
“Food can always be purchased, food is even now grow- 
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ing and grazing—food, in short can be replaced. But how 
can one replace that destroyed by the destruction sure to 
be caused if the Crew of Bumberboom were to fire even 
one shot from their enormous cannon? Surely it would 
shatter bodies and houses alike!” 

And a fourth person, by his look and manner probably 
someone of some stature in the community, said in a sober 
tone of voice as he patted the middle front of his well-filled 
tunic, “All this is very true, but since the community and 
property of the Section as a whole is threatened, it is not 
a problem to be entirely dealt with by individuals. Fortu- 
nately, as we have seen, our protectors have been alerted. 
Two of their constables have already passed by and, by now, 
are doubtless making arrangements with the cannon’s Crew. 
It is equally fortunate,” he pointed out, looking around and 
gathering in the approval of the crowd, “that the demands 
of the Crew of Bumberboom are so modest . . . that it is 
only food they seek and not women or power or dominion. 
Eh ahem? For who could resist in the face of that tremen- 
dous and destructive engine!” 

Someone else muttered that it might be better for the 
Crew if their needs were not limited to food alone but 
included water, soap, and a change of clothing. There were 
scattered laughs at this. The magnate, however, pursed his 
lips and drew his face into lines of disproval. “That is as it 
may be,” he said, severely. “The educated person knows that 
customs differ among different people, and it is not for us 
to risk offending the Crew of Bumberboom by making 
gauche comments on such matters. For my part, so long as 
they withdraw satisfied from the Section, I care not if 
they ever or never bathe again, eh ahem?” 

Clearly he spoke for the majority and the majority slow- 
ly began to disperse to go about their other business, con- 
fident that the Dwerf agents would deal with the matter 
which had so excited and upset them. Mallian approached 
the magnate and saluted him, the latter returning the 
gesture with an air of mildly surprised condescension. 
“Whence and whither, strange my young?” he inquired. 
“And for why?” 

Mal sighed. “Ah, senior, your question not only sums up 
the matter, it places a finger upon the sore center of it. 
The whence is easily answered: Land Qanaras, a Land 
afflicted and perplexed. As to whither, I do not yet know, 
and can say only that I am wandering in search of a 
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medicine which will supply an answer. Which last, I 
perceive you have already realized, comprises the why. 
But before I speak of that I would inquire of you con- 
cerning a current matter. Sympathize with my ignorance 
and inform me as to what is Bumberboom, or Juggernaut, 
as I have heard it also denominated, and who its Crew 
may be.” 

The magnate’s face had shown a conflict between flattery 
at Mal’s compliments and unease at the prospect of being 
involved in his problems. But the gathering around of a 
few gaping loungers eager for free diversion decided his 
mind. “Important matters,” he said, importantly, holding up 
his chin so that his jowls withdrew, “are not to be dis- 
cussed where every lack-work may gawp and crane at an 
inoffensive visitor. Come along with me, my young, and I 
will not scruple to take time away from my many im- 
portant affairs and inform you.” 

And, as they walked slowly through the crossroads ham- 
let, he related to him that Bumberboom was an engine 
or contrivance of both great size and potency, founded 
upon the principles of a medicine known only to its Crew. 
It had the capacity of casting great shots over great dis- 
tances accompanied (so it was said) by hideous and dead- 
ly fires and deadly and hideous noises. Whence it had 
been derived, when and by whom made, only the Crew 
itself could say, and they—perhaps naturally enough—would 
not. “Suffice it that they have the secret of this medicine 
and that they use it to go whither they will, depending 
for sustenance upon the inevitable desire of those among 
whom they wander that they immediately wander elsewhere 
without giving an exhibition of their powers, which would 
prove painful in the extreme. Thus, my young, is your 
question answered. 

“As for your problems, hem hem, I greatly regret that 
my civic and commercial duties do not permit me to in- 
dulge in hearing them. I must content myself reluctantly with 
saying that no Land under the beneficent protection of the 
Kings of the Dwerfs can be either afflicted or perplexed, 
on on this note I, alas, must take my leave. Fortune favor 
youl 

He waddled off briskly towards a showy dwelling-place 
from which came kitchen smells indicative that at least 
one household had left the supply of food to the Crew of 
Bumberboom for the governing powers to deal with. 
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“Sun shine upon you,” Mal said, somewhat glumly, for 
he had learned very little from the man which he had 
not already been able to deduce by himself. But as he 
reflected on the possible uses of Bumberboom it occurred 
to him that therein it was conceivable lay an answer to 
his quest and question, though not in any way which he 
had previously considered. 

The hamlet fell away behind him, and as he continued 
along the famed Broad Road he saw upon its dusty sur- 
face the hoofprints of the Dwerfish ponies, and the grooves 
made by the great wheels of Bumberboom. Slowly he be- 
gan to smile, and then he quickened his steps and strode 
briskly along. 

The situation at the border was perhaps brittle rather 
than tense; so occupied with their affairs were those gathered 
there that they did not observe Mallian approaching. He 
heard a hoarse babble of voices from farther away and 
saw the huge muzzle of Bumberboom lifted up from behind 
a rise of ground, The whitewashed stone cairns marking 
the dominion of the Dwerfs stood on each side of the road, 
and beyond them on each side of the road was another sym- 
bol consisting of two long wooden beams painted red. Their 
ends were planted in the ground and they inclined towards 
each other until for a short space they crisscrossed. The sight 
of the two Dwerfs brought him to pause a moment and to 
consider concealment . . . but they were on foot, and their 
mounts were tethered off at a distance, and moreover their 
territory clearly came to an end here, although he was not 
familiar with what new territory might be symbolized by 
the red beams. 

Neither had he before ever seen men like those who stood 
conversing with the Bandies. They wore not the breeches, 
shirt and tunic so common elsewhere, but closefitting upper 
garments extending as a sort of hood or cap closely over 
the scalp and to which a sort of curious simulated ears were 
attached. And tights of cloth they wore about their loins. 
These garments had not the rough look of wool nor (it 
suddenly seemed) the dull look of linen, but they had a 
mightily attractive smoothness and sheen and glow, and they 
rippled when even a muscle was moved. 

“Oh, we are so infinitely obliged to the Kings of the 
Dwerfs,” one was saying, in a tone which seemed to in- 
dicate very little sense of true obligation. Rays of sunlight 
slanted through the bowering branches of the trees and 
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picked out the emblematics embroidered upon the red tun- 
ics of the Dwerfymen. “We are so obliged to them—through 
their constables of course—” (he bowed and put more ex- 
pression into the salute than was in his face) “for having 
sent us this number of greatly desirable guests. And such 
guests as they are, too!” 

And a second said, with a dull and lowering look, “Our 
appreciation will be conveyed from our Masters to yours, 
very shortly, have no fears.” 

One of the Dwerfs said with a shrug, “They would away, 
as we have told you, and who can hold what will away? 
Furthermore, who can argue with Bumberboom?” 

The other Dwerf, hearing or perhaps subtly feeling the 
approach of someone behind, glanced back and saw Mal com- 
ing. He took his comrade’s arm and turned him around. 
“Hold, Raflin. Do you remember that report?” 

Raflin puckered his caterpillar brows and nodded. “I do. 
And I do believe, Gorlin, that this is one with whom we 
would speak. Halt, fellow, in the names of the Kings!” 

But Mal, skipping nimbly, said, “It is a false report to 
begin with, and a case of erroneous identification to con- 
tinue with. Furthermore, the names of your Kings are as 
nothing to me for I was never their subject, and lastly—” 

“Hold! Hold!” 

“lastly,” Mal said, lining up beside the stranger-men, 
“I am not at the present moment any longer in your Sec- 
tion or your Land at all, and accordingly I defy you, Ban- 
dy rogues that you are!” And he spraddled his legs in con- 
tempt at them. 

The Dwerfs grunted their rage and simultaneously began 
to reach for their slashers and to move forward upon their 
crook legs, but the guards from the other side of the border 
took several paces toward them and regarded them with 
extreme disfavor. They stopped. 

“So be it, then,” said Raflin, after a moment. “We will 
not invoke the doctrine of close pursuit. But be assured, 
Stickpin,” he flung the term at unflinching Mallian, “and be 
assured, you other Stickpins, that we will complain upon you 
for harboring a malignant, an enemy, a ruffian, fugitive, and 
recusant, a rapiner and an otherwise offender against our 
Kings, their Crowns and Staves; and we will demand and, 
I do not doubt, will obtain his return.” 
aan bracked his tongue and again spraddled his 

gs. 
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Said one of the other guards, “Demand, then. It may be 
you will secure his return—and with him, too, the return 
of Bumberboom and all its Crew.” 

The Dwerfs made no reply to this but turned and pro- 
ceeded to their ponies. One of them, however, whirled 
around and flung out his hand and forefinger at Mal. “As 
for you, fellow!” he declared roundly, “were you at all 
instructed in any wise of medicine of history, you would 
understand—you would know—that the bodily form of the 
Dwerfs is the original bodily form of all mankind. We have 
only pity for you who descend out of those misshapen suf- 
ferers from the Great Gene Shift.” He swung himself about 
once more and neither of them spoke again. The two stout 
ponies went trot-a-trot down the road, dust motes rising to 
dance in the sunbeams. 

Mallian turned his head to see the stranger-men regard- 
ing him without expression. He thrust his hand into his 
bosom and withdrew the letter of statements in its pouch. 
He handed it out . . . to the air, as it were, for none reached 
to take it. After a moment and in some perplexity he asked, 
“Does none desire to examine the well-phrased let-pass 
with which my natal territory—or, to be more precise, its 
governance—has supplied me?” 

With a slight yawn one of them said, and he shook his 
head, “None of whom I know. . . . Such ceremonies are 
reserved for those arrived on official purposes, and not for 
mere proletaries or profugitives.” 

Stung by such belittling indifference, Mallian exclaimed to 
the effect that he was indeed on just such purposes arrived. 
The strangers smiled at him a trifle scornfully. “These pre- 
tensions are at the moment and under the circumstances 
amusing,” they said, “but they will not do, barbado; a-no- 
no, they will not do at all. Those arrived on official pur- 
poses unto this Land of Elver State, of which we of the 
corps of guards are both the internal and the external de- 
fense, arrive with proper pomp. They, for one thing, are 
dressed in garments of serrycloth, as indeed are we, ahem 
hum. For another, they ride upon smooth-haired horses 
adorned with many trappings of broideries and burnishments, 
and so do all their party—which, by definition, is numer- 
ous. And for another and the last, though this by no means 
the least, they come provided with a multitude of rich 
donatives of which distribution is made to the members 
of the corps of guards.” 
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Mallian cast down his eyes and gnawed upon his lips. 
“Nonetheless,” he declared, “I have been issued with this let- 
ter of statements directing all to let me pass, and the 
fact of your having made no gesture to prevent my passage 
at all would not altogether seem to justify my failing to 
present it. And inasmuch as you desire not to trouble to 
read it, it would be a pretty courtesy on my part to read 
it to you. I have oftentimes been commended for my read- 
ing voice, and I doubt not but that you gallants of the 
Elver Guards will desire to do the same, and furthermore, 
the problem set down herein, which is the high purpose of 
my journeyings, may so move you as to search among your 
minds to see if peradventure you know of a medicine which 
may shed both light and hope thereon.” 

And he read them the let-pass, or letter of statements, 
as he had done to the pseudomorphs, and to the People 
of the Moon. 

“Ah, well,” said one with a sniffle of his nose, “interesting 
and absorbing as the beardy one’s problem is, and while 
I doubt not that the medicines of our Masters contains 
an answer to it—it is no more than the speck of a fly com- 
pared to the problem lying over the rise there. Anent 
which, let us move and consider, for an action of some 
sort will assuredly be required of our hands.” 

They proceeded upward and then paused, considering, 
Mal with them. There had evidently been a house of 
some sort there below, but it had been unstrategically sit- 
uated in terms of the attempts of the Crew of Bumber- 
boom to pass with their weapon along the road above 
it. It had gone off the road, and the marks of its going 
were eaten into the berm, and before it had either been 
brought to rest or come to rest of its own accord, it had 
thoroughly crushed the house—the fragments of which 
were being now unskillfully transformed into cook-fires. 
The harnesses hung empty, the guideropes lay ignored upon 
the ground. The Crew was both at rest and at meat. And, 
it became at once apparent, at other occupations as well. 

“Scandalous!” exclaimed Mallian. “Shocking!” 

One of the Elver Guards shrugged. “As well be scan- 
dalized or shocked at cats and dogs,” he said. 

Mal protested. “But dogs and cats are not human—” 

The upper lip of the Elver Guard went up further. “Are 
those?” he demanded. 

Not overmuch regarding this remark, Mal allowed his 
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mind to run still more over a notion which, in seedling form, 
had occurred to him before. Cautiously, tentatively, he be- 
gan to broach the matter. “I have been in some measure too 
overwhelmed by your kindliness in offering me refuge,” he 
explained, “from those hangmen Dwerfs to express my 
gratification fully. But—” 

“No need, no need,” the Elver murmured, scratching his 
armhole—then, as though only then becoming aware of 
what he was doing, he stepped back from the berm with a 
curse and a scowl. “A tetany upon those wittol Swinel 
They must have fleas as large as mice—if indeed no worse. 
I am for going away and constructing a steam-lodge and 
boiling self and habit.” 

“Do, Naccanath,” murmured another Elver. “And when 
asked how you proceeded to rid the State of this lumber- 
ing menace, be prepared to answer, ‘I bathed me.’ But 
for praise or commendation, do not be prepared.” 

The guard Naccanath hesitated, muttered, scratched. 

Mallian moved his mouth against the sudden fretful sil- 
ence. “But now that I am able to take two consecutive 
breaths free from fear of Bandymen pursuit and am made 
aware not only of my safety and refuge but of the wisdom 
of those whose—” 

A fight broke out among the Crew below, but was soon 
settled. 

An Elver said, in a faintly dissatisfied tone, “Ah... he 
did but club him. I had thought he might well eat him; it 
would surprise me not a whit.” 

And another said, a peevish note in his voice, bruising a 
blossom under his nose to counteract the noisome taint now 
rising from below, “Why need they eat each other when 
all the world rushes to supply them with far less gamy 
food? In fact”—his face became a sight brighter—“may this 
not be a possible solution?—videlicet, simply to supply them 
with a steady ration of victual, thus depriving them of 
incentive to leave their present location. Denizened right here, 
they remain under supervision and do no further damage 
and post no further threat.” 

Musing a moment, the others then shook their heads. 
Another said, “They would breed, Durraneth, at a rate 
which would soon enough make their maintenance a cost 
not to be considered. Further, experience has shown that 
nomads do not easily take to denization.” 

They sighed and sucked their lips and their unhappy 
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breaths caused their smooth garments to ripple and shim- 
mer in a marvelous manner, for which Mallian, never- 
theless, had but small eyes. 

“—whose tolerance has undoubtedly saved my life,” he 
continued resolutely—and a shade more loudly. The Elver 
Guards now turned to consider him and his words. 

“What is the point of your narration, profugitive?” de- 
manded the one called Durraneth, in his voice a coolness 
only to be expected in one whose own proposal had just now 
been considered and dismissed. 

Barely had he finished asking his question when a head 
appeared above the berm, its countenance vacant and filthy, 
and looked at them openmouthed as they stepped backwards 
with fastidious precaution. “Cappin?” it inquired. “Cappin 
Mog?” A bellow from below diverted it so that it turned, 
released its hold, slid down and away and did not return. 

“The point of my narration, gallant Guards Elver, is 
just this: that I would ask of you a consideration for which 
I offer to perform a service, thus and thus: inform me 
kindly where I may inquire of your Masters a medicine to 
solve the problems of my own Land Qanaras, and in re- 
turn I will rid you and all the Land of Elver State for- 
ever of Bumberboom and its Crew.” 

The green shade flashed blue as a jay noisily chased 
another through the trees. Narrowly the guards regarded 
him. Then Naccanath said, “Seemingly such an agreement 
would be of benefit to all and of detriment to none. Still, 
I am moved to inquire—not from suspicion, fie upon such a 
thought, hem hem, but out of mere curiosity and interest 
—how do you propose to do this?” 

Mallian’s fingers stroked the left and then the right tip 
of his short beard, through which a slight smile peeped 
deprecatingly. “To reveal this before an agreement has been 
reached would perhaps be out of keeping with the tradi- 
tions of negotiating. I point this out, not from suspicion, 
fie upon the thought, hem hem, but simply because I have 
been very traditionally reared and do not desire to cast re- 
flection upon my upbringing by departing therefrom even 
in trifles.” 

After another silence, Durraneth said, with something 
like a frown, “Would it be untraditional for you to indi- 
cate by which route you intend for yourself and them to 
depart, and your destination as well?” 

Mallian said it would not. Logic, he pointed out, would 
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indicate a departure by the shortest route (other than the 
one back into the near-lying Section of the Dwerf Kings’ 
dominions) out of Elver State, and to show his perfect good 
will’ and trust in the matter he would entreat the advice 
of the company as to a good route to achieve this purpose 
accompanied, perhaps, by a map—and, as for his des- 
tination, well: 

“I am a hill man by origin, and lonely therefore. Never- 
theless there is nought of the hermit in my background or 
makeup; I admire also the proximity of fair lowlands and 
goodly towns to which one may conveniently descend to pur- 
chase merchandise with the modest yield of the hills. And 
therefore—” 

Durraneth cleared his throat and cast a slant glance at his 
fellows. “And therefore—inform me if I understand you 
arightly, Mallian son Hazelip—and therefore you desire 
information about a place lying outside of Elver State and 
situated upon a hill overlooking fair lowlands and goodly 
towns, or perhaps at least one goodly town. Is it so?” 

Mal frankly admitted that the conjecture was correct. 
“At least one goodly town,” he murmured, “although two 
or even three would be better.” 


The guard-lodge had a stark neatness about it which 
Mallian, familiar with the companionable disorder of Qan- 
aras and the opulent show of the Dwerfs, found a bit 
chilling. There were, to be sure, many contrivances visible 
which seemed both curious and interesting, as well as an 
entire shelf bearing nought but books, which much im- 
pressed him. “ ‘Where are much books is much medicine,’ ” 
he quoted, reverently. 

The Elver Guards gave but a nod or two at this and 
began to spread a table with maps and to converse in low 
tones among themselves, paying to Mal’s thoughtfully-pointed- 
out observation that it was now high noon and mealtime, 
inattention which the very best of wills could only call 
coarse. He therefore did not feel a compunction at devoting 
himself forthwith to the smoked pullets and dried fruits 
with which his budget had thoughtfully been filled by old 
Ronan’s. And when the guard Naccanath said, over his 
shoulder, “Attend hither, profugitive,” he replied that he in 
no wise feared that Elver folk would work him a malignancy 
via use and medicine of his own and proper name, and 
therefore he would cheerfully respond to it, which was Mal- 
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lian, son Hazelip High Man to the Hereditor of Land 
Qanaras. “But at the moment I eat,” he pointed out. He 
raised his brows and bit and chewed. 


The Crewmen’s supply had all been eaten to a farethee- 
well, and they sat or lay about snorting or scratching 
or simply staring about them as Mal approached. He had 
come quite near before it occurred to them to stare at him. 
He was already among them before any of them had made 
up their minds that he perhaps ought not to be. But it 
was not until he had begun to make a circuit of the pon- 
derous engine that anything like concern began really to 
make itself evident. The sight of Bumberboom at close up 
proved interesting enough even to banish the train of thought 
caused by the sight of the crew close up. The same near- 
idiot face repeated over and over again in varying stages 
of grime, the same snaggle and snarl of pale hair and small, 
vacant, pale blue eyes—what did it mean? 

It scarcely could mean that the same moron Crew which 
was now attached to Bumberboom had created it in the first 
place. They could never have fashioned those immense and 
massy wheels of stout wood reinforced with iron and rimmed 
with broad iron tires. Never could they have founded that 
gigantic tube whereon, in the casting, figures of beasts and 
monsters had been fixed, never have devised that ornate 
breech in the shape of a bearded face with lips puckered as 
though whistling, nor the even more ornate and in fact rather 
frightening face which terminated the great tube’s other 
end, mouth distended into an enormous shout—mouth sil- 
ent now, but threatening of anything but silence. ... 

Anything but silence now among the Crew, whose dis- 
turbance bore more resemblance to a poultry-yard than an 
anthill, running and squawking—thrice in succession people 
fell full-tilt against Mallian, but it was certain from their 
great alarm that it had not been their aim to do so. 

And as they trotted about they set up a cry and howl 
which presently resolved itself in Mallian’s ears into the same 
words, meaningless as yet, which he had heard before from 
one of them . . . now, however, not as a question, but as an 
appeal for aid. “Cappin Mog! Cappin Mog! Cappin Mog!” 

And Mal meanwhile continued his perambulation and 
examination. The carriage was fitted with large boxes, but 
these were locked. He was about to make a closer inspection 
when someone bellowed close by, and at the same mo- 
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ment, something struck him between the shoulder blades. 
He took a quick step sideways before spinning around, 
and the sight of his face acted as instant deterrent to the 
one who had evidently flung the clod and was now doing 
a sort of angry dance with another clod in his hand. His 
arms were inordinately long and thickly thewed; chest and 
trunk were barrel-thick; neck there was none visible, and 
the broadnosed face was alive with fury. 

“Gid ’way!” it shouted, though perhaps with a shade 
more caution than in its previous bellow. “Gid ‘way! Gid 
oud! Don’ touch-a! Killya! Cutcha-troat!” 

And the others of the Crew, male and female, taking 
courage from this couthless champion, began to draw in 
behind him, shaking their fists, 

“Cutcha-troat, tellyal Gid oud! Don’t touch-a! Bumber- 
boom! Bumberboom!” 

The rabble, highly approving these sentiments, at once 
began to shout the word most familiar to them: “Bumber- 
boom! Bumberboom! Bumberboom! Bumberboom!” 

Mallian stood where he was and let them howl, and by 
and by they began to tire of it. He had by now become a 
familiar object to them and, as he neither moved nor spoke 
nor did anything of further interest, they grew bored with 
him, and—one by one—he could see some emotion too faint to 
be wonder, perplexity of a low order, perhaps, begin to over- 
take them. They did not really know any more why they 
were there or why they were so loudly engaged. And so, 
first one by one, and then, as regarded those who were 
left, all of a sudden, they ceased their commotion and 
wandered off. 

Not so the one who had thrown both turf and threats at 
Mal. Highly intelligent he was not, but neither was he an 
utter idiot. He knew that Mal had no business near the 
great weapon, and he was determined to get him away 
from it. Regardless of the defection of his Crew he now 
came a step nearer, hitched up his dissolving breeches, and 
menaced with his hands. 

“Toll ya, gid oud!” he bellowed. “Irow ya down and 
kill-ya, ya don’ gid oud!” 

Mal asked, “Who are you?” 

A look of astonishment came upon the man’s face. He 
had evidently never been asked the question before, and it 
was not any doubt as to his identity but a shock that his 
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deatity was not universally known which made him go 
slack. 

After a moment he said, “Who my? My Cappin Mogl 
Is who.” And for emphasis shouted, “Mog! Mog! Cappin 
Mog! Cappin of Bumberboom and alla Crew! Is who—” 

Mallian allowed his own face to register an extreme 
mixture of enlightenment, astonishment, impressment, and 
self-deprecation. “Oh, you are Captain Mog!” 

The captain gave an emphatic nod and grunt, patted his 
stomach, clearly quite pleased with the effect. “My Cappin 
Mog,” he affirmed. “Is who.” 

“Pardon, senior . . . pardon, Captain. 
showed his palms. “I “did not know, you 
nodded and came close to smirking and in fact emitted a 
pleased sound which came close enough to being a giggle 
to be identified as such, grotesque as the sound seemed 
coming from him. He gazed from side to side and wiped his 
loose mouth with the back of his bristly paw. And at that, 
Mallian gave a bound and a jump and sailed forward and 
upward and kicked him in the side of the head and felled 
him like a tree. 





Some of the Crew observed what happened and their 
hoots of astonishment brought others back from casual wan- 
dering about the vicinity. They formed a rough circle about 
the two, though it was without either intention of doing 
so or awareness of the utility thereof. Several of them growled 
and even shouted at Mallian and bared their dirty teeth and 
spat. One or two even went so far as to look about for a 
weapon—but what immediately came to view was an over- 
looked loaf of bread, and in a moment they were too con- 
cerned with an idiot quarrel about it to pursue the audacious 
gesture. 

Mog lay a while on his side, his eyes opened, he frowned, 
he rolled over on his elbows and gazed at Mallian and at 
the Crewmen. He smacked his lips tentatively. “Cutcha- 
troat,” he said, but without real passion. Then he raised 
his rump and so in stages got to his feet. “Gid oud,” he 
repeated. “Killya. . . .” He looked around for some means 
of accomplishing this, saw nothing save his slack-mouthed 
followers and the great gun. Toward this he flung up his 
arms. “Bumberboom!” he cried, warningly. “Bumberbooml 
Goddam sunamabitchen big noise! Drop-down-dead!” 

His small pale eyes observed approvingly that Mal, ap- 
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parently convinced by this fearsome threat, had begun to 
walk away, and he drew back a trifle to let him pass. 
Whereat Mal repeated his spring and his sally and knocked 
him down again. This time he remained down a much 
longer time, and when he next arose, it was not to address 
himself to Mal at all. He put his hands at his hips and 
threw back his head and shouted. The words meant noth- 
ing of themselves to Mal, but the effect was immediate. 
The Crewmen left their places in the circle and bent to 
their positions in the harness and elsewhere. Mog took a 
deep breath. He cried, “Forehead . . . harsh!” They bent, 
dug in their feet, groaned. 

“Bumberboom!” they cried. 

“Bumberboom!” The limber lifted. 

“Bumberboom!” The trail lifted. 

“Bum ... ber... boom!” The ponderous equipage 
trembled, shifted. The great wheels shivered, dropped dirt 
and turf. Turned. Turned slowly. But turned. 

Bumberboom began to move forward. 

“You may stop her here, Captain Mog,” Mal said, pres- 
ently. The man looked at him. “Stop? Here?” Mog’s face 
moved, uncertainly, Mal gestured, pointed. Then he gave 
a slight teeter or two, as though readying himself to jump. 
Mog crouched, cried out, covered his head with his arms. 
He shouted, walking backwards, And the cannon’s wheels 
ceased to turn and the crew promptly slipped its har- 
ness and lay down in the road like dogs. 


Elver Guard Naccanath asked, coming forward with his 
compeers, “You do not propose to leave them there, I 
trust?” 

“Not for any longer than is required for us to settle our 
indentures. You have an information to give me—or, rather, 
two; likewise, a map.” : 

Naccanath’s thin lips parted in his thin, smooth-shaven 
face. He unrolled something in his hands. “Attend, then, 
pro—hem—Mallian son Hazelip High Man to the Here- 
ditor of Land Qanaras. Here is a carto or map which is 
limned upon strong linen, and we have marked with red a 
few several places which bear upon this present business. 
Thus: this border station. This road. Follow my finger, 
now. . . . This road forks here and here and here. The 
right of this last one leads to our capital community, where- 
in our Masters of a surety can medicate your question— 
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but thither you go not now, for instead you are to follow 
via the left fork of this first furcation, and this leads, as is 
clearly delineated, to the Great Rift and all the Land 


lor. 

“And concerning this same, observe how we have reddled 
for you a choice of hills, few of which overlook less than 
a league of fine fat flatland nor fewer than two prosper- 
ous trading towns.” 

Mallian’s pursed lips thrust out in concentration between 
his beard and his moustachioes, he nodded, traced the lines 
with his brown and furry fingers, so different from the 
thin pale digit of his present informer, who, asked what 
sundry of produce and people Land Nor afforded, replied 
that it was a good yielder of hogs and hides and horses, 
as well as grain and small timber, but that its people were of 
a sullen and willful disposition. “Though I do not doubt,” 
he concluded, “that they will be willing enough to trade 
with you.” 

“Nor do I,” Mallian said, well enough pleased. He reached 
his hand for the map, but it was not forthcoming. “Come, 
come, Elver senior,” he said, reproachfully; “surely you do 
not think that even my own keen mind can have committed 
the carto to memory? Why, unless you relinquish it, neither 
I nor my newly-gained companions can be sure of find- 
ing our way out of Elver State as expeditiously as all of 
us might wish.” 

Naccanath rolled the map up and thrust it into a tube of 
worked leather. “You may be well sure of it,” he said, “for 
guard Durraneth and I will accompany you as far as the 
ats We would think it but ill hospitality,” he said, “to do 
other. 

Mallian cleared his throat and avoided eyes. “I am like 
to be overwhelmed by such high courtesy. But so be it 
++.» Captain Mog! On!” 

He took his seat, with some sullenness, upon the cases fixed 
by the gun-carriage, and, the procession underway, diverted 
himself by picking the locks. He found in one nothing but 
some handfuls of a moldy-powdery substance, and in the 
other nothing but an ill-made book. With a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, he began to turn the dusty pages and to read. Pres- 
ently he cast a glance, swiftly and suspiciously, at the El- 
ver pair. But they, absorbed in moody thought, spared 
him no look but rode silently along on their lean horses. 
He grunted and turned a leaf. 
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The pothecary in the first town wherein they paused threw 
up his hands as Mallian entered. “I have no victualry at all 
to supply you with,” he cried, in a trembling and petulant 
voice. “By reason of lacking either wife or servant-woman, 
I eat in the cookshops. Moreover, such treacles and comfits 
as my shelves afford are of a highly bitter and aperient sort, 
though a measured quantity may never harm you if you 
are of a costive disposition, . . . But what can these 
terms mean to him?” he added, in a lower tone, as 
though to himself. “Is it not known to me, if to none other, 
that all these cannoneers are as dull of wits as dogs, by 
virtue of having neither bred nor. gendered outside their 
number for generations? Still, they have the medicine of the 
deadly noise, and it behooves me to speak dulcetly,” he 
sighed. “What would you, senior?” 

“Sixteen and one-half measures of crushed charcoal,” said 
Malti “to begin with .. . large measures, the largest you 

ave.’ 

The pothecary’s lower lip drooped. “Hem, hem, this would 
suffice to rid of wind the stomachs of a small army, though 
to be sure it is a small army which . . .” The apple of his 
throat bobbed in sudden perceptive terror. “Pay no heed to 
my previous comments, Master!” he pleaded. “I perceive 
with utter conviction the falsity of my conjectures. Char- 
coal—sixteen and one-half large measures. Immediately, 
Master! Immediately!” 

He scurried about from keg to ladle to scales, darting 
looks of bewilderment at Mallian. Presently he inquired, 
“And what next is your design, lordling? You say four- 
teen and a half large measures of sulphur? It will be my 
delight—nonetheless, may I not point out that sulphur is 
not in current favor for fumations? Asafoedita is much pre- 
ferred nowadays as an ingredient to banish the daemons and 
miasmas, as well—hem! Observe how I fawn contritely for 
having made the suggestion! Sulphur it shall be. . . .” 

The third substance caused him no little concern; he nib- 
bled his mouth and frowned and snuwvled. “Snowy nitrum, 
Master? Forgive both the poverty of my mind and shop 
alike, but—Hold! I adjure but myself, Master-Lord! Is not 
‘snowy nitrum’ another name for what is also termed the 
saline stone, or saltpeter? In one moment I shall have looked 
into my lexicon. Thus, thus. And my conjecture was correct! 
Sixty-nine large measures of saltpeter, more correctly de- 
nominated ‘snowy nitrum’ . . . it may well exhaust my sup- 
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ply, but of that, nothing. The drysalters must wait their 
pickled meats upon a fresh supply, whenever. 

“I know not the use nor preparation of this triune of 
charcoal, sulphur and saltpeter. Shall I triturate it for you 
with a mortar and pestle?” 

“By no means,” Mallian said, hastily. “That is . . . hem. 
Reflection seems demanded here.” He pulled a bit on his 
beard and peeped from under his lashes at the pothecary, 
a small and bony-browed man of no particular age. There 
were things which this one was accustomed to doing which 
Mallian had never done himself; furthermore, he had said 
a thing which Mallian wished to hear be said again and 
at more length. The more he considered the more he 
favored the notion. At last he cleared his throat and spoke. 

“Senior pothecary, is yours a trade which might be 
swiftly sold for a profit?” 

The drugsman looked out the open door in a quick and 
fearful look. He put his dry lips up to Mallian’s sun- 
browned ear. “There is no business to be sold for a profit 
in Elver State,” he hissed. “The taxers lurk like beasts of 

prey. . Why do you ask? There is no business even to 
be held for a profit, Why, lordling mine, do you ask? 
What is stational commerce to youP You pass through, 
Master, with your giant thundermaker and you are sup- 
plied and you pass on and you pass on. Neither profits nor 
taxes nor stocks nor sales are matters you need review... . 
Why do you ask?” 

Indeed, the shop did have a decidedly well-taxed look 
to it and its meager shelves. Mal was fortunate in having 
obtained the things he wanted. “The Free Company of Can- 
noneers—” He caught the open mouth, blank look. “Bum- 
berboom, that is—” 

“Oh, aye, Master. Bumberboom.” 

“—The Free Company of Cannoneers is in need of the 
services of a responsible and learned man, versed in such 
medicines as history and, for another example, pothecation. 
And it thus befalls me to wonder—” 

The pothecary genuflected and kissed Mallian’s hands and 
knees. He locked his shop and deposited the keys with the 
local chirurgeon. And that night whilst the Crew lay deep 
in snoring and the Elver Guards camped disdainfully apart 
with heads upon saddles, he and the pothecary spoke long 
and low together beside a guttering fire, and the coldly in- 
different stars pulsed overhead. 
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“No,” said the chymist, whose name was Zembac Pix. 
“No, Master-Lord, I have made no especial study of the 
matter. All of my life, Bumberboom—or, as some call it, Jug- 
gernaut—has been a byword. Bad mothers frighten bad 
children with it. One comes across references to it in chroni- 
cles. Whence it first came, neither do I nor anyone else 
know. Nor who first devised it. I was a younger man 
when first I saw it; most fled in terror or hasted to bring 
out food, but I tarried as near as I dared. So it was, or 
so it seemed, that none but I noticed that these fearsome 
fellows were little better, if better at all, than idiots. This one 
Mog was not then their captain. I know not what he was 
named—'twas long ago and my mind has been crammed 
overfull ever since of drug receipts and tax-demands. Well, 
hem a hum. But he was not quite an idiot; indeed, I think 
he was a wit wittier than this one. Let us say a moron, 
then. And off they trundled, I wondering as they went. 
Twice more before today have I seen them. And heard of 
them more than twice. It has been counted a cause for 
thanks that, unlike other wandering armsmen, they never 
ravished nor rapted away any women. They took no re- 
cruits, either. 

“The reason for this gensual clannishness, I cannot say. 
But its results are plain: No fresh genes have come their 
way since, aye, hem, who knows when? And whatsoever 
flaws they had amongst them to start with, such have 
been multiplied and squared and cubed, to use the tongue 
of the medicine called mathematic. And thus only idiot 
habit keeps them going and coming and passing to and 
fro. And only equally idiot habit keeps the rest of the 
world afearing them and yielding to them. I cannot say 
how ‘old this olden book you’ve found may be—a century 
at least, I venture. It is not by the gun alone, then, nor 
by medicine alone, then, that the great noise and destruc- 
tion comes. . . No. . . . But by these three substances, mixed 
and moisted and dried and cracked and sieved. By my 
cod and cullions, this is no small thing you have discovered!” 

Mallian spat into the fire. Then he reached out in the 
dimness and gently took Zembac Pix, the pothecary, by the 
throat. “You must remember that pronoun,” he said softly. 
He felt the apple of the throat bob up and down. “I. Not 
you. I. Not we. I... . Fortunately Mallian son Hazelip is of a 
trusting nature.” He released his grasp. 

“Fortunately. . . .” said Pix, in a tremulous whisper. 
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“I have great plans. Great needs. I can offer great re- 
wards. You, potionman, may become the councillor of 
the councillors of kings. Therefore be exceedingly virtuous. 
And exceedingly cautious.” 

He gazed into the other’s eyes, glinted by a single dull- 
red spot of fire-glow in each. And watched them move as 
the other nodded. 


They stood upon the lip of the cliff. There down beyond 
lay the Rift, wide and uneven and hummocked here and 
there; and beyond on the other side the ruins huddled hag- 
gardly. Mallian spat stoutly. “It will be no easy crossing,” 
he observed. “Still, I perceive there is a road of sorts, and 
cross we must. Nevertheless . . .” 

He paused so long that Durraneth and Naccanath stirred 
somewhat restlessly, and the unease communicated itself to 
the other Elvers who had ridden out from their near-adjacent 
city to witness both arrival and departure. 

“What mean you by nevertheless?” Naccanath asked— 
perhaps still recollecting his flea-bite, he reined his horse up 
a way apart from Bumberboom and its Crew. The way hither 
had followed no rigid schedule. The Crew waked to the 
day when it felt the day full upon it, was by no means 
immediately prepared for toil, and made up for its swift- 
ness at eating by its almost pythonic requirements for post- 
digestive rests. Naccanath had urgently hinted for more 
speed; Mal had—rather less urgently—passed it on to Cap- 
tain Mog, and Captain Mog had cursed and kicked and 
cudgeled . . . and gotten a short burst of increased pace 
... for a moment or so. At intervals. 

“By nevertheless,” Mallian said, rather slowly, “I mean 
that there is something which we must do before we begin 
to cross.” He issued a loud order to Mog, who issued a 
louder one. Mog knew nothing of Mallian’s quest, nothing 
of the problem behind Mallian’s question. All he knew to 
the point was that if Mal asked him to do something and 
he did not do it, he would be kicked in the head. He had 
tried a number of ways to avoid this, but the only one 
which ever worked was to obey orders. Quickly. 

Slowly, therefore, erratically, Bumberboom began to move 
around until its great muzzle was pointing toward the 
Rift. Another order, and the massive gun was unlimbered. 
Its trail now rested on the ground. Naccanath cleared his 
throat, looked at Durraneth. Durraneth returned the look. 
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“What—and I point out the extreme civility with which 
the question is asked—what is it your intention to have 
done now, son Hazelip?” 

Mal stroked the points of his beard. “It is my intention 
to fire the gun,” he said. 

The horsemen backed up a pace or two or three as 
though they had practiced the movement. “Fire—fire Bum- 
berboom?” 

“So some call it. Others, I understand, prefer the name of 
Juggernaut.” 

One of the Elvers said, “I have not heard that this has 
been done at all of late.” He cleared his throat twice. 

“So much the better for doing it now. The crew wants 
practice, and no one can object to whatever damage may 
be done the Rift.” 

Naccanath said, rather sharply, “The Rift! It is not the 
Rift which concerns us—we are still on Elver soil, and I 
consider the possible great damage which may be done there- 
to... including, and this is no small consideration, to 
us— It would be much better for you to wait until you are 
already in the Rift.” 

“No it would not. I desire to calculate a matter called 
range . .. a matter of arcane medicine which it will hence- 
forth be important for me to know . . . and in particular 
the trajectory as calculated from an eminence of land, as 
it might be a cliff or hill.” 

The Elvers consulted hurriedly together and then re- 
quested that Mallian might delay his calculations until they 
were able to get well away from the site. He frowned, gave 
a short and slightly impatient nod, and they were off even 
faster than the two Dwerfymen had gone, the time Mallian 
had hidden in the ditch. 

“They fear the fatal noise,” he said to Zembac Pix, with 
a twisted grin. “It is as well. The less they see, the better 
so. Well. Down goes the large-grained powder as the 
book directs. Hold firm the ladle, Zembac Pix. So. So. 
Smoothly. So.” Mallian took the ram and tried to follow 
the directions so that the powder was securely back 
where it should be but not so firmly packed that it would 
not properly ignite. Then, satisfied, he ordered the shot 
brought forward. Mog and his mates came up with the 
great round stone, hoisted it . . . dropped it. The man 
responsible howled for his toes and then howled for his 
ribs as Mog beat upon them. But it was done at last. 
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Next the fine powder was laid in’ a train along the groove 
to the touch-hole. “What next?” asked Mallian. 

Pix looked into the book. “Next is fire,” he said. “Cap- 
tain Mog! A brand of fire!” 

The Crewmen seemed unsure of how they should seem. 
What memories they might hold of actual gunfire must be 
at many removes and quite dim, muted not by time alone 
but by the thick membranes of their sluggish minds. They 
had been bred to the gun, lived by and for the gun, had 
nought but the great gun at all. Yet they had never fired 
it, had forgotten how to make its fuel, forgotten perhaps 
all save some dim glints of recollections of old mumblings 
and mutterings which served them for history. They were 
excited. They were uneasy. Something new had come into 
their brute lives. One of them, who had watched the loading, 
perhaps spoke for all. “Bumberboom . . . Bumberboom eat,” 

e said. 

Zembac Pix received the burning stick and said, before 
handing it to Mal, “Stand carefully as the handbook directs, 
lest the cannon crush you by its—” But Mallian, impatient, 
seized the fire and thrust it at the train of powder. It 
hissed, vanished. Then, with a roar like thunder waging war 
on thunder, the hideous muzzle-mouth spewed flame and 
smoke. The gun leaped as though wounded, fell back, sub- 
sided. Darkness, thick darkness, evil stench surrounded them. 
Gradually it cleared away. They looked at each other. 

« recoil,” Zembac Pix finished his sentence. 

“The Crew rose slowly from the ground, idiot faces round 
with awe and terror and joy. The occasion required words, 
They found them—or, at least, it. “Bumberboom! Bum- 
berboom! Bumberboom!” They leaped and lurched and 
shouted and roared. 

“Bumberboom! 

“Bumberboom! 

“Bumberboom!” 

Zembac Pix pointed far out into the Rift. “The shot 
seems to have scored a trench along that hillock. Hal 
Ahem hum-hum!” 

“So I see’. . . yes. Suppose that were a row of houses, 
Ha! Ha-hal” 

“Elver houses!” 

andy houses!” 

“Ha ha! 

gee big caught their eye. Something gleamed there in 
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the trench now as clouds drifted away and the sun came 
through—a something which seemed to have slightly de- 
flected the path of the stone shot. They discussed what it 
might be, agreed that whatever it might be could well 
go on waiting. “Captain Mog! Onl” 

“Forehead . . . harsh!” 

It was a while later that they saw the Elvers descending 
by another road which allowed them to steer far clear of 
the great gun and its Crew—a line of Elver horsemen and 
behind each guard and riding on the crupper, a man with 
a spade. “Curious,” said Mal. “Very curious, Master-Lord,” 
agreed Zembac Pix. But by the time they themselves had 
gotten close enough to leave the toiling, chanting Crew and 
go and see, the sight was more than merely curious. 

“Observe, Mallian son Hazelip,” said Naccanath, in an odd 
tone and a gesture. “See what sight the monstrous voice of 
Bumberboom has uncovered.” 

It was a sight indeed. The hillock had been shoveled 
and the ground excavated a good way beneath the surface 
of the general ground-level. There lay revealed the im- 
mense figure of an image with upraised arm and with a 
crown or coronet upon its head from which radiated a ser- 
ies of great spikes at least twice the length of a man. As 
far as they could see, it was clad in a flowing garment 
of some strange sort. It was an unfamiliar shade of blue- 
green which was almost black. 

“What is it?” asked Mallian, voice low with awe. 

The Elvers shrugged. “Who can say? . . . it seems to be 
hollow.” Thus Naccanath. Durraneth had something else 
to say. 

“Do you recall, Prince of Qanaras,” he began—Mallian 
noted his own promotion in rank but showed nothing on his 
face— “Do you recall what said the Dwerfy constable? . . . 
as say they all, of course . . . that before the Great Gene 
Shift all men were of their dwerfish size?” 

Mallian said, “I do recall. What of it?” 

Slowly Durraneth said, “This great image is hollow. There 
are passages within. But the spaces seem exceedingly small. 
Do you suppose—” 

“Do I suppose that this evidences a possible truth to the 
absurd Bandy boast? Never! As well declare that the gi- 
gantic statue demonstrates that the original form of man- 
kind was that of the race of the gigants!” 

Durraneth nodded slowly. Then his eyes moved from gi- 
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gantic statue to gigantic gun and back once more. “I 
wish . . .” he began. “I wish I knew what it had held in its 
hand . . .” he said. “Oh, I do not know, of course, that it 
had held anything in its hand. It has an arm, it must 
have had a hand. . . . No consequence; it was a mere 
sudden fancy, of no rational importance.” 

But Mallian had now a question of his own. He pointed 
down into the pit, past a fallen tree, to where four Elvers 
stood regarding the newly-found wonder and a fifth stood 
upon its face. On the brim stood a box of strange sort, from 
which wires led down to the body of the statue. “What is 
that?” he asked. 

Durraneth shrugged. “An engine . . . a toy, really. It 
simulates a magnetical current. Really, it tells us nothing— 
save only that the entire figure seems to be made of metal. 
All of it! Incredible. No, I suppose you are correct. About 
the original stature of man. The matter, I must suppose, 
remains as before. . . .” For yet another moment he stood 
there, musing. Then he said, “When you are ready, Prince, 
to pose your question, we will be ready to serve you in 
seeking its answer. Do not tarry too long among the morose 
and barbarous folk of Nor. Fare you well. Fare you well.” 


The morose and barbarous folk of Nor had for the most 
part, forewarned by the echoing roar of Bumberboom’s sole 
shot and, further, by the sight of it being toiled across the 
Trans-Rift Road, fled into the raddled ruins where it was 
hardly practicable to follow them. They had taken much 
of their substance with them, but the Crew were experi- 
ienced foragers; noses keen as dogs’, they soon sniffed out 
food and even sooner devoured it. 

Mallian had no desire to go groping about in the ruins af- 
ter anyone. He consulted the map—Naccanath still held the 
leathern tube, but Mal held the map, whether Naccanath 
knew it or not—and consulted Zembac Pix as well. “I would 
that I had reflected to demand, hem a hum, to request 
horses of the Elvers. Doubtless they could be trained to 
pull the gun.” 

The pothecary’s eyes narrowed beneath their bony brows, 
and he smiled a knowing smile. “Horses will come later,” 
he said. “Horses . . . and many other things. . . .” 

Getting Bumberboom up a hill had to come first. After 
that would come supplies—not hastily proffered or hastily 
seized to be hastily gobbled, but efficiently levied, to be 
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efficiently distributed. And efficiently consumed? Not all of 
them. The key word was surplus. Surplus of commodity 
meant trade, which meant wealth and power. One area of 
farms and towns to start with. Power firmly established there 
meant a fulcrum firmly established there. And with a fulcrum 
once established, what might not leverage do? 

But haste was not to be indulged in. Leaving Zembac 
Pix in charge of gun and crew, Mal set off to scout out 
the land, with a particular emphasis on hills. The first one 
he came to overlooked, to be sure, fine fat fields and no 
Jess than four towns, all of them prosperous, but the roads 
leading up the hill were too narrow by far to admit 
of Bumberboom’s huge carriage being taken up. Widening 
would be a matter of months. Not to be thought of. The 
second hill was easy of access but looked down on one 
small town only, and that none too favorsome in its appear- 
ance. He sighed, pressed on. A third hill was well-located 
but culminated in a peak of rocky scarps. such as cou 
guard abiding-place only to birds. A fourth... 


Perhaps it was the seventh hill which seemed so ideal 
in every way but one, There was a slope of mountable 
angle, the top was both flat and wide, with enough trees 
to provide shade when desired and yet without interfering 
with the maneuverability of the great gun, From the sum- 
mit Mal could see widespread and fruitful fields, and the 
rooftops of several towns. He had passed by two of them 
and observed with approbation the signs of good care and 
productivity, and a third appeared to be large enough to 
justify an assumption of the same. It was as tempting, as 
inviting from above as it had seemed from below; therefore, 
he had surmounted it despite a difficulty exemplified in the 
mud even now drying on his feet and shanks, There was 
definitely a current; one could not exactly say that a 
swamp lay at the foot of the hill athwart the only possible 
approach, but there was no. gravel-bottomed shallow ford, 
though carefully he looked for one. Mud, sticky, catchy 
mud—and Bumberboom mired securely was as good as no 
Bumberboom at all. Mallian sighed and retraced his steps. 

There was a man in the water when he came through it 
again, breeches slung around his shoulder and shirt tucked 
up shamelessly around his ribs, and he was spearing small 
fish with a trident. “Fortune favor you,” said Mal. 

The man said, “Mm.” 
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“Fortune favor you,” repeated Mal, a trifle louder, a 
trifle annoyed. 

“We don't say ‘Fortune favor you’ in these parts.” 

“Oh? What do you say, then?” 

“We say ‘Mm.’” 

“Oh. Well, then—Mm.” 

“Mm.” And the man speared another small fish, and an- 
other, gutted them and strung them. He had set up a small 
makeshift smokehouse ashore, and now proceeded to deposit 
his catch therein before returning to securing more. 

“You prefer smoked fish to fresh fish?” 

“No, I don’t,” the man said decidedly. “But they keep and 
fresh ones don’t. Be you purblind? Looksee that dried mud 
yonder side. And nigh side. I catch fish while there be 
water. Soon there'll be none till the rains.” 

Mallian wondered that he had not observed this before. 
“Senior, I thank you,” he said sincerely. “Now indulgently 
inform me what you say in these parts for farewell.” 

The man peered into the water. “We say ‘Mm,’ ” he ans- 
wered. 

Mal sighed. “Mm.” 

“Mm,” said the fisherman. He scratched his navel and 
speared another fish. 

“What governance have you in these parts?” he inquired 
of a man leading a pack-horse as he passed through the 
next town. 

“None,” said the man. “And wants none. The Land Nor 
is nongovernanced, by definition.” 

“T see. I thank you. Mm,” said Mal. 

“Mm,” said the packman. 

He accompanied the great gun all the way, but sent 
Zembac Pix ahead and aside to spread the word that other 
lands and their rulers—as it might be the Kings of the 
Dwerfs or the Masters of Elver State—envying the ungovern- 
anced condition of Land Nor, had determined to send 
armies, troops, spies, and other means of assault thereto, 
with the intention of establishing a governance over it and 
over its people. But that the Free Company of Cannoneers, 
hearing of the daemonical plan, had come unsolicited to 
the defense of Land Nor with a weapon more utile than a 
thousand swords, videlicet, the great cannon BUMBER- 
BOOM. Zembac Pix went forth and fro and by and by 
caught up with Mal and Mog and crew where they were 
encamped on a threshing-floor. 
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“Spread you the word?” 

“Most diligently, Master-Lord.” 

“And with what countenance and comments did they 
receive it?” 

The pothecary seemed to hesitate. “For the most part,” he 
said, “without change of countenance and with no other 
comment than the labial consonant, Mm.” 

Mal pondered. Then he raised his eyes. “You say, ‘For the 
most part’—” 

“A true relation of my statement, Master-Lord. There was 
an exception, a tiresome and philosophizing man who keeps 
an hostelry for the distribution of liquor of malt”—here 
Zembac Pix wet his lips very slightly and made a small 
smile—“and his comment was to the effect that Land Nor 
is nongovernanced by definition and it thus follows that 
Land Nor cannot be governanced inasmuch as accord- 
ing to the laws of logic, a thing is not what it is not but is 
what it is, and to speak of the governancing of Land 
Nor is to speak of the moving of the immovable, which is 
to speak nonsense. And much other words he spoke, but 
only to recapitulate what he had already spoken.” 

Mal said nothing, but after a moment he shook his head. 
Then he rose from the threshing-floor. “Captain Mog! On!” 

Captain Mog rose from the threshing-floor. “Forehead— 
harsh!” 

The crew rose from the threshing-floor and fell to in its 
sundry posts and places. “Bumberboom! Bumberboom! Bum- 
berboom! 

“Bumberboom!” 

The great wheels trembled. 

“Bumberboom!” 

The great wheels moved. 

“Bumberboom!” 

The great wheels turned. 

Along the dusty roads it trundled and rumbled. Not in 
one day did it reach the base of the hill, nor in two, nor 
three. But by the time it reached it, most of the marshy 
stream had vanished away, leaving a foundation of good 
hard, sun-baked mud. Fallen trees were selected and trimmed 
to act as brakes and props. And when the now-dwindled 
stream had dwindled to a mere trickle, they began the as- 
cent. They shouted, they chanted, they grunted rhythmical- 
ly, they howled. They pushed, they pulled, they levered. 
Now and then they turned a rope around a stout tree; now 
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and then they rested the gun upon the logs and panted 
and drew breath, then fell to once again. “Bumberboom! 
Bumberboom! Bumberboom!” 

And at last they dragged it up upon the very crown and 
summit of the hill, wheeled it into the best place of van- 
tage, and unlimbered it. “Now,” said Mal, “to compose 
and distribute a proclamation.” Zembac Pix assisted him in the 
wording of it, which was to the effect that the Free Com- 
pany of Cannoneers had now commenced the arduous duty 
of defending Land Nor against alien and_ hostile forces 
intent upon establishing a governance over the Land aforesaid. 
And that in order to compensate the previously denominated 
Free Company and in order to sustain it subsequently and 
to guarantee its defensive postures, voluntary contributions 
according to the schedule subappended would be received. 
Each town was held responsible for collecting the donatives 
of its citizens and should any town fail to collect and trans- 
port the voluntaries assessed it, this would reveal that it 
was secretly supporting the tyrannical alien pro-governance 
plan, Whereat, it would be necessary for the Free Company 
to bombard the town aforesaid. And herein fail not. 

“How shall we sign it?” asked Mal, mightily pleased by 
the several crisp turns of phrase. 

“Might I suggest, Master-Lord, a succinct: Mallian, Gen- 
eral-Commandanting?” 

“Hem a hum. . . . Very good. But . . . do you not recol- 
lect how the Elver Guard referred to me as ‘Prince’? I do 
not wish to appear high-flown or much-given to elaborate 
Hbes. What think you, then, of a simple Mallian, Prince; 
what?” 

Zembac Pix nibbled the end of his quill. “Beautifully 
suggested, Lordling. Subsequently. When they are ready. 
One must not seem over-humble to commence with.” 

A breeze wafted up from the terrain below and it con- 
veyed in it a hint of hogs, hides, horses, and others of the 
Tich usufructs of the land. A faint smile played upon Mal- 
lian’s features. “I allow myself to be persuaded,” he said. 
“So be it. Go now, have copies made, post them in the 
public places and proclaim it at the cross-roads. You may 
accompany the first train of tribute, a hum hum, of 
donative .. . if you wish.” 

Zembac Pix declared it would be his pleasure. He de- 
scended. He ascended. Time had elapsed. “Canting and 
poxy pothecary!” Mal cried, raging. “Where have you been? 
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And why so long? Where are the voluntaries of food and 
drink and staples, of steeds and of trade-goods and manu- 
factured articlery? From what Knacker’s yard did you 
steal that wretched beast which mocks the name of horse? 
Answer! Reply! And give good account, else I will spread 
you to the off-wheel of Juggernaut and flog you with the 
traces!” 

Zembac Pix descended delicately from the scrap of rug 
bound with a rope cinch which served him for saddle, and 
was momentarily seized with a spasmodic contraction of the 
glottis which impeded his speech and may possibly have 
been responsible as well for the slight instability of his gait. 
And in his arms he tenderly cuddled a firkin containing 
some sort of liqueous matter. 

“Master-Lord,” he began, “with the utmost diligence have 
I carried out every word of your instructions, whether plain- 
ly expressed or merely implied. I purchased writing ma- 
terials, I made clear copies in the most exquisite calligraphy, 
and I long retained in my possession a specimen the mere 
sight of which would instantly persuade you; alas, that on 
returning hither I was with infinite reluctance constrained 
to employ it for a usage too gross to be named between 
us—hem hem—though even kings must live by nature. 

“Furthermore I posted them in the public places and I 
proclaimed their message at the cross-roads. Moreover I 
entered into all places of resort and refreshment in order 
the more thoroughly to disseminate the matter. Conceive, 
then, with what incredulous and tearful regret I must re- 
port that, far from hastening to contribute to the meritorious 
support of the Free Company, they merely hastened to con- 
fect pellets of wool and wax to stuff into their ears ‘to save 
them,’ as they said, ‘from the horrid noise and torturesome 
sound’ of Bumberboom. . . . The steed and this firkin of 
liquor of malt do not represent, Lordling, even one single 
poor contributor but only my success in a game of skill at 
which I was constrained to participate, they threatening 
me with many mischiefs and malignancies should I refuse.” 

There was a long, long silence. Then Zembac Pix, sigh- 
ing deeply, drew from the firkin of liquor a quantity in a 
leather cup and offered it to Mallian. And in truth it did 
not smell ill. The breeze played upon the hill; the crewmen 
dozed or picked for lice; the sun was warm. “To think of 
such ingratitude,” Mal said, after a while. Zembac Pix wept 
afresh to think of it. They were mildly surprised to find 
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themselves holding to the wheels of the cannon and gaz- 
ing down upon the reprobate lands below. 

“I owe it to my father not to disgrace his name and 
station by a breach of my word, would you not agree?” 

“Utterly, Master-Lord.” 

“I said that contumacy would merit bombardment.” He 
belched slightly upon the vowels of the last word. “And 
so it must be.” 

In this they were in perfect accord, but a slight difference 
of opinion now arose as to whether the town nearest below 
lay at a distance of two hundred lengths or at one nearer 
to three hundred lengths—and also whether the demonstrated 
distance of Bumberboom’s range was as much as three 
hundred lengths or as little as two hundred lengths. They 
concluded that it was better to use more force than neces- 
sary rather than less than necessary, and they accordingly 
loaded a charge a third heavier than that used before. Furth- 
ermore, on the same principle, they rammed a double shot 
down the barrel. : 

“And now for to prime her,” said Zembac Pix, giggling 
slightly. 

“Hold,” said Mal. “Last time we were too close to witness 
the moment of ejection. I would witness this act and not have 
my vision clouded with smoke.” 

The pothecary nodded and chuckled. “Perfectly do I un- 
derstand and take your meaning. I shall lay a long powder- 
trail . . . let me use this length of wood as a gently inclined 
plane. Excellent, excellent; the powder stays in place and 
does not slide off! . . . and thus and thus and thus. ... 
Ahem hem, I seem to have used up the last of the powder.” 

His face was so woebegone that Mallian was constrained 
to laugh. “No matter. No matter. We will make more. Is 
not the recipe contained in the formulary book? Where is the 
fire-stick? Here. Ha! Hear it sizzle! So—‘morose and bar- 
barous’ you have been termed, folk of Nor, and now here 
is your requition for—” 

All the thunders of the sky and the lightnings thereof 
burst upon them in rolling flashes of fire and smoke. The 
earth shook like a dying man, and they were instantly 
thrown upon the quaking ground. Things flew screaming 
over their heads. They lay deafened and stunned for long 
moments. 

Mallian, presently seeing Zembac Pix’s mouth moving, 
said with a groan, “I cannot hear. I cannot hear.” 
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“I had not spoken. Woe! Mercy! Malignant fates! Where 
is Bumberboom?” 

And the Crew, now picking themselves up from the dirt, 
with shrieks and wails, began the same question. “Bumber- 
boom? Bumberboom? Bumberboom?” But a few fragments 
of twisted metal and a shattered wheel were all that remained 
of that great cannon and weapon more utile than a thou- 
sand swords... . 

Mallian felt a sob shake his throat. All his plans, all his 
efforts, wasted and shattered in a single moment! He fought 
for and found control. “Age and disuse,” he said, “must 
have corroded the barrel. Never mind. We will somehow 
contrive to cast another.” 

Zembac Pix agreed, and said through his tears, “And to 
prepare more powder. Four and one-half measures of sulphur 
to thirty-one and a third of—” 

“You err. It was of a certainty twenty-five and a fifth of 
sulphur to six and one eighth of snowy . . . Or was it eleven 
and one tenth of . . . We must consult the formulary.” But 
of that sole book wherein alone the arcane and secret art of 
gunnery was delineated, only one scorched bit of page re- 
mained, and on it was inscribed the single word overload. 
There was another silence, the longest yet, disturbed only by 
the idiotic and inconsolable ululations of the Crew. 

In a different voice Mallian said, “It is just as well. 
Clearly the engine represented a mere theorizing, and, as 
we have plainly seen, is of no practical value whatsoever. 
What is perhaps more to the point, I observe that the horse 
is uninjured, and I propose we mount him immediately and 
proceed by way of the woods to the northern and nearest 
border of this land of morose and barbarous folk, for I 
trust not their humors at all.” 

“Oh, agreed! Agreed, Master-Lord!” declared Zembac 
Pix, scrambling up behind him. “Only one question more: 
What of the erstwhile Crew? Should we try to persuade 
them to follow?” 

Mal wheeled the horse around. “I think not,” he said. 
“Soon enough their bellies will bring them down to where 
the pantries and the bake-ovens of the Nor-folk are. But 
we will not tarry to witness this droll confrontation. We 
will, however, think about it. I am of the firm opinion that 
they deserve one another.” 

He kicked his heels into the horse’s sides and Zembac 
Pix smote it on the rump. They rode down the hill. 
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This short, offbeat science fiction story first ap- 
peared in a “men’s magazine,” so it won't surprise 
you that it’s all about sex. But just what kind of sex 
might surprise you indeed. 


On THs pay I want to tell you about, which will be about 
ten thousand years from now, there were a boy, a girl and 
a love story. 

Now, although I haven't said much so far, none of it is 
true. The boy was not what you and I would normally 
think of as a boy, because he was a hundred and eighty-seven 
years old. Nor was the girl a girl, for other reasons. And 
the love story did not entail that sublimation of the urge to 
rape, and concurrent postponement of the instinct to sub- 
mit, which we at present understand in such matters. You 
won't care much for this story if you don’t grasp these 
facts at once. If, however, you will make the effort you'll 
likely enough find it jampacked, chockful and_tiptop- 
crammed with laughter, tears and poignant sentiment which 
may, or may not, be worthwhile. The reason the girl was 
not a girl was that she was a boy. 

How angrily you recoil from the page! You say, who 
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the hell wants to read about a pair of queers? Calm your- 
self. Here are no hot-breathing secrets of perversion for the 
coterie trade. In fact, if you were to see this girl you 
would not guess that she was in any sense a boy. Breasts, 
two; reproductive organs, female. Hips, callipygean; face 
hairless, supra-orbital lobes nonexistent. You would term her 
female on sight, although it is true that you might wonder 
just what species she was a female of, being confused by 
the tail, the silky pelt and the gill slits behind each ear. 

Now you recoil again. Cripes, man, take my word for it. 
This is a sweet kid, and if you, as a normal male, spent as 
much as an hour in a room with her you would bend 
heaven and Earth to get her in the sack. Dora—we will 
call her that; her “name” was omicron-Dibase seven-group- 
totter-oot S Doradus 5314, the last part of which is a color 
specification corresponding to a shade of green—Dora, I 
say, was feminine, charming and cute, I admit she doesn’t 
sound that way. She was, as you might put it, a dancer. Her 
art involved qualities of intellection and expertise of a very 
high order, requiring both tremendous natural capacities 
and endless practice; it was performed in null-gravity and 
I can best describe it by saying that it was something like 
the performance of a contortionist and something like classi- 
cal ballet, maybe resembling Danilova’s dying swan. It 
was also pretty damned sexy. In a symbolic way, to be 
sure; but face it, most of the things we call “sexy” are 
symbolic, you know, except perhaps an exhibitionist’s open 
clothing. On Day Million when Dora danced, the people 
who saw her panted, and you would too. 

About this business of her being a boy. It didn’t matter 
to her audiences that genetically she was a male. It wouldn’t 
matter to you, if you were among them, because you wouldn’t 
know it—not unless you took a biopsy cutting of her flesh 
and put it under an electron-microscope to find the XY 
chromosome—and it didn’t matter to them because they 
didn’t care. Through techniques which are not only com- 
plex but haven’t yet been discovered, these people were able 
to determine a great deal about the aptitudes and easements 
of babies quite a long time before they were born—at about 
the second horizon of cell-division, to be exact, when the 
segmenting egg is becoming a free blastocyst—and then they 
naturally helped those aptitudes along. Wouldn’t we? If 
we find a child with an aptitude for music we give him a 
scholarship to Juillard. If they found a child whose apti- 
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tudes were for being a woman, they made him one. As 
sex had long been dissociated from reproduction this was 
relatively easy to do and caused no trouble, and no, or at 
least very little, comment. 

How much is “very little”? Oh, about as much as would 
be caused by our own tampering with Divine Will by filling 
a tooth. Less than would be caused by wearing a hearing 
aid. Does it still sound awful? Then look closely at the 
next busty babe you meet and reflect that she may be a 
Dora, for adults who are genetically male but somatically 
female are far from unknown even in our own time. An 
accident of environment in the womb overwhelms the blue- 
prints of heredity. The difference is that with us it happens 
only by accident and we don’t know about it except rarely, 
after close study; whereas the people of Day Million did it 
often, on purpose, because they wanted to. 

Well, that’s enough to tell you about Dora. It would only 
confuse you to add that she was seven feet tall and smelled 
of peanut butter. Let us begin our story. 

On Day Million, Dora swam out of her house, entered a 
transportation tube, was sucked briskly to the surface in its 
flow of water and ejected in its plume of spray to an elastic 
platform in front of her—ah—call it her rehearsal hall. 
“Oh, hell!” she cried in pretty confusion, reaching out to 
catch her balance and finding herself tumbled against a 
total stranger, whom we will call Don. 

They met cute. Don was on his way to have his legs 
renewed. Love was the farthest thing from his mind. But 
when, absentmindedly taking a shortcut across the landing 
platform for submarinites and finding himself drenched, he 
discovered his arms full of the loveliest girl he had ever 
seen, he knew at once they were meant for each other. 
“Will you marry me?” he asked. She said softly, “Wednes- 
day,” and the promise was like a caress. 


Don was tall, muscular, bronze and exciting. His name was 
no more Don than Dora’s was Dora, but the personal part 
of it was Adonis in tribute to his vibrant maleness, and so 
we will call him Don for short. His personality color-code, 
in angstrom units, was 5290, or only a few degrees bluer 
than Dora’s 5314—a measure of what they had intuitively 
discovered at first sight: that they possessed many affinities 
of taste and interest. 

I despair of telling you exactly what it was that Don 
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did for a living—I don’t mean for the sake of making money, 
I mean for the sake of giving purpose and meaning to his 
life, to keep him from going off his nut with boredom— 
except to say that it involved a lot of traveling. He traveled 
in interstellar spaceships. In order to make a spaceship go 
really fast, about thirty-one male and seyen genetically fe- 
male human beings had to do certain things, and Don was 
one of the thirty-one. Actually, he contemplated options. This 
involved a lot of exposure to radiation flux—not so much 
from his own station in the propulsive system as in the spill- 
over from the next stage, where a genetic female preferred 
selections, and the sub-nuclear particles making the selections 
she preferred demolished themselves in a shower of quanta. 
Well, you don’t give a rat’s ass for that, but it meant that 
Don had to be clad at all times in a skin of light, resilient, 
extremely strong copper-colored metal. I have already men- 
tioned this, but you probably thought I meant he was 
sunburned. 

More than that, he was a cybernetic man. Most of his rud- 
er parts had been long since replaced with mechanisms of 
vastly more permanence and use. A cadmium centrifuge, 
not a heart, pumped his blood. His lungs moved only when 
he wanted to speak out loud, for a cascade of osmotic filters 
rebreathed oxygen out of his own wastes. In a way, he 
probably would have looked peculiar to a man from the 
20th century, with his glowing eyes and seven-fingered hands, 
But to himself, and of course to Dora, he looked mighty 
manly and grand. In the course of his voyages Don had cir- 
cled Proxima Centauri, Procyon and the puzzling worlds of 
Mira Ceti; he had carried agricultural templates to the plan- 
ets of Canopus and brought back warm, witty pets from the 
pale companion of Aldebaran. Blue-hot or red-cool, he had 
seen a thousand stars and their ten thousand planets. He 
had, in fact, been traveling the starlanes, with only brief 
leaves on Earth, for pushing two centuries. But you don’t 
care about that, either. It is people who make stories, not 
the circumstances they find themselves in, and you want to 
hear about these two people. Well, they made it. The great 
thing they had for each other grew and flowered and burst 
into fruition on Wednesday, just as Dora had promised. They 
met at the encoding room, with a couple of well-wishing 
friends apiece to cheer them on, and while their identities 
were being taped and stored they smiled and whispered 
to each other and bore the jokes of their friends with blush- 
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ing repartee. Then they exchanged their mathematical ana- 
logues and went away, Dora to her dwelling beneath the 
surface of the sea and Don to his ship. 

It was an idyll, really. They lived happily ever after—or 
anyway, until they decided not to bother any more and 
died. 


Of course, they never set eyes on each other again. 


Oh, I can see you now, you eaters of charcoal-broiled 
steak, scratching an incipient bunion with one hand and 
holding this story with the other, while the stereo plays 
dIndy or Monk. You don’t believe a word or it, do you? 
Not for one minute. People wouldn’t live like that, you say 
with a grunt as you get up to put fresh ice in a drink. 

And yet there’s Dora, hurrying back through the flushing 
commuter pipes toward her underwater home (she pre- 
fers it there; has had herself somatically altered to breathe 
the stuff). If I tell you with what sweet fulfillment she 
fits the recorded analogue of Don into the symbol manipu- 
lator, hooks herself in and turns herself on . . . if I try to 
tell you any of that you will simply stare. Or glare; and 
grumble, what the hell kind of love-making is thisP And yet 
I assure you, friend, I really do assure you that Dora’s 
ecstasies are as creamy and passionate as any of James 
Bond’s lady spies’, and one hell of a lot more so than 
anything you are going to find in “real life.” Go ahead, 
glare and grumble. Dora doesn’t caré, If she things of you 
at all, her thirty-times-great-great-grandfather, she thinks 
you're a pretty primordial sort of brute. You are. Why, 
Dora is farther removed from you than you are from the 
australopithecines of five thousand centuries ago. You could 
not swim a second in the strong currents of her life. You 
don’t think progress goes in a straight line, do you? Do you 
recognize that it is an ascending, accelerating, maybe even 
exponential curve? It takes hell’s own time to get started, 
but when it goes it goes like a bomb. And you, you Scotch- 
drinking steak-eater in your relaxacizing chair, you've just 
barely lighted the primacord of the fuse. What is it now, 
the six or seven hundred thousandth day after Christ? Dora 
lives in Day Million. Ten thousand years from now. Her 
body fats are polyunsaturated, like Crisco. Her wastes are 
hemodialyzed out of her bloodstream while she sleeps—that 
means she doesn’t have to go to the bathroom. On whim, 
to pass a slow half-hour, she can command more energy than 
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the entire nation of Portugal can spend today, and use it to 
launch a weekend satellite or remold a crater on the Moon. 
She loves Don very much, She keeps his every gesture, man- 
nerism, nuance, touch of hand, thrill of intercourse, passion 
of kiss stored in symbolic-mathematical form. And when she 
wants him, all she has to do is turn the machine on and 
she has him. 

And Don, of course, has Dora. Adrift on a sponson 
city a few hundred yards over her head, or orbiting Arcturus 
fifty light-years away, Don has only to command his own 
symbol-manipulator to rescue Dora from the ferrite files and 
bring her to life for him, and there she is; and rapturously, 
tirelessly they love all night. Not in the flesh, of course; 
but then his flesh has been extensively altered and it wouldn’t 
really be much fun. He doesn’t need the flesh for pleasure. 
Genital organs feel nothing. Neither do hands, nor breasts, 
nor lips; they are only receptors, accepting and transmitting 
impulses. It is the brain that feels; it is the interpretation of 
those impulses that make agony or orgasm, and Don’s sym- 
bol-manipulator gives him the analogue of cuddling, the 
analogue of kissing, the analogue of wild, ardent hours with 
the eternal, exquisite and incorruptible analogue of Dora. Or 
Diane. Or sweet Rose, or laughing Alicia; for to be sure, th 
have each of them exchanged analogues before, and wil 
again. 

Rats, you say, it looks crazy to me. And you—with 
your aftershave lotion and your little red car, pushing papers 
across a desk all day and chasing tail all night—tell me, 
just how the hell to you think you would look to Tiglath- 
Pileser, say, or Attila the Hun? 
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If wolves and lions, when raised from infancy by 
doting humans, can grow up to be great big lovable 
pets, why couldn’t you do the same with a pter- 
odactyl? That is assuming you like pterodactyls. . . . 


I vo not like pterodactyls. No doubt they have their good 
points; the evening flight over Lake Possible lends a pic- 
turesque touch to the Cretaceous sunset, and breast of young 
Pteranodon, suitably marinated, makes a passable roast. But 
as a result of personal and unfortunate experience I have 
taken a dislike to them, and nobody can claim they haven't 
heard me mention the fact—nobody, that is, at Indication 
One. And this means the whole-human—population of the 
world at the present date. 

I am employed by the Mining and Processing Branch of 
Cretaceous Minerals, Inc. as a doctor—my contract says 
so. Of course, with a total planetary population of twen- 
ty-eight, there is not a great amount of doctoring to be 
done. I understand that the original staff list of Indication 
One did not call for a doctor; the Board intended to have 
all members of the team take a hypnocourse in nursing so 
that, if necessary, they could take care of each other. Yaro 
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Land, the mining boss, knocked that idea on the head. He 
said he wasn’t going to have his staff tinkering with each 
other, and that if anyone got injured or sick, in the absence 
of proper medical attention, he would Displace them right 
back to 2071. 

The Board amended its calculations and advertised for: 
Doctor, qualified; no dependents; willing to travel; Midget 
Preferred. 

Time Displacement is expensive even now—or perhaps I 
should say, even then—even, that is, in the year when I 
was recruited, fifty-three years after I was born and some- 
where between 100 and 110 million years after the date at 
which I am writing this. 

When Dr. Winton Boatrace first displaced a milligram of 
matter it went back twenty-four hours, and the experiment 
cost him 272 Credits for power alone. C.M. Inc.’s engineers 
can do better than that, but even so, the power to displace 
the average staff members cost about Cr.500,000, give 
or take Cr.100,000—or thereabouts. It’s not the date that 
counts—Displacement is a threshold effect and it takes no 
more power to get to the Middle Cretaceous than to the 
middle of last week—it’s the weight. I suppose someone in 
Personnel did read my diploma and references, but their 
most important checking was done with a pair of scales. 
I weighed forty-one kilograms, and got the job. Except for 
Henry, I’m the smallest man here. 

Yaro Land is the biggest—five-foct-seven, and stocky. I 
imagine the Board couldn’t get first-class knowledge of sea- 
mining, combined with all-round engineering experience, 
plus administrative ability—and the sheer guts to make the 
first displacement of all, not knowing whether he might find 
himself in the ocean or right in front of a Tyrannosaur—in 
a smaller package. 

As a matter of fact, the details of my qualifications weren’t 
that important. Diploma or no, there are not so many things 
I could do that anyone else on the team couldn’t do almost 
as well. They've all been trained in the first-aid treatment 
of injuries, from a sprained pinkie to a fractured skull. The 
deep freeze contains a billion units of Unimycin, the latest, 
safest, most powerful antibiotic on the market, in self-in- 
jecting ampoules. And if anyone needs major surgery or 
really elaborate nursing he'll still have to go back to 2071 
—or, to be quite accurate, 2071 plus however much time 
he spent at Indication One. But, if anyone gets moderately 
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sick—the kind of condition that cures itself in a week or 
two, provided someone feeds the patient nourishing meals 
and keeps him from getting out of bed—I’m at hand. 

No doubt any member of the team could do that, too. 
The weak point in the Board’s original plan was that it 
provided no spare wheels at all—for nursing, or anything 
else. Even the most skilled specialist sometimes needs a third 
hand, or an eye on dials somewhere at the back of his head. 
So it’s also in my contract that I lend a hand—or eye, 
or foot—as and when required, I don’t mind, even though 
Tm seldom trusted with anything that could not be done 
just as well by one of these dexterous little egg-eating 
dinosaurs, if you caught it and trained it young. I still have 
a good deal of free time; among other things I edit and 
print our weekly newspaper—with a great deal of inter- 
ference from the subscribers and contributors. Within rea- 
son, I'll do anything that’s asked . . . bring in the tapes 
from the meteorology station, watch dials on the mineral- 
ometer, cook supper. But I will not act as veterinary sur- 
geon to stray items of the Cretaceous fauna. It isn’t reason- 
able, it isn’t in my contract, and one must draw the line 
somewhere. 

I hold surgery every morning; that is, I sit in my office, 
and anyone who feels like it drops in for a chat. Mostly 
they come to complain about the cuts in their last literary 
effort. If anyone has any symptoms they care to discuss 
I'm there to listen and help. That Unimycin has been bum- 
ing a hole in the deep freeze for over a year. 


When Henry came in I was polishing up my editorial for 
the next issue, and I took the opportunity to read him part 
of it. He seemed restless, but I paid no attention; he usually 
is. Too much thyroid, I suspect. Also, we have different 
ideas on literary style. It was Henry who got the name of 
the paper, Weekly Bulletin of the Indication One Branch 
of Cretaceous Minerals, Inc.—which at least had the merit 
of accuracy—shortened to The Chalk Age Gazette. The 
switch, admittedly, was carried by the unanimous vote of 
the subscribers and contributors—the Editor abstaining— 
but it was Henry’s idea. 

Halfway through my third paragraph he interrupted. 

“Dog, it’s suffering! Please!” 

“Henry,” I said, “I am accustomed to criticism. Lack of 
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appreciation I have grown to expect. But downright abuse, 
combined with atrocious grammar—” 

He pointed a quivering finger at my blotter. 

“But it’s sick!” 

I began to suspect that I had here the first case of 
delusional insanity in the Middle Cretaceous—which would, 
of course, be the earliest on record. I looked at the blotter. 
On it—put there by Henry, presumably, while I thought 
he was listening—was a lumpish something which seemed 
to be wrapped in large, withered leaves. I took it to be 
crude tobacco—the plant grows like a weed in this climate, 
but nobody has managed a satisfactory cure—and poked 
it experimentally with the tip of my pen. 

Henry groaned—loudly. I looked up in astonishment, 
whereupon the pen jerked violently against my hand and 
was twitched away. 

I looked down. The lump on my blotter had expanded 
to twice its previous size, revealing that the “leaves” were 
broad leathery wrinkled wings. A bloodshot little eye had 
opened in the middle. It had produced from somewhere a 
sharp, swordlike beak about seven inches long, and with this, 
and a set of bony fingers, like a spider’s legs, it was trying 
to dismember the pen. 

I said: “Get that creature out of here!” 

“But, Doc,” protested Henry, “she’s sick! and she’s only 
a baby!” 

I valued that pen. Pouncing, I attempted to get it back. 
The “baby’s” grip tightened; pen, pterosaur and blotter 
slid towards me as a unit. The head drew back, preparing 
for a thrust. I reversed direction hastily and shoved the 
whole outfit to the other side of the desk. 

“Henry, I will not have pterodactyls in my officel Take 
it away!” 

I maintain that my attitude was not unreasonable, nor 
even unkind. I knew no more about the treatment of sick 
pterodactyls than Henry did—if anything, less. And, as I 
said, I dislike them. I had a very nasty experience once 
with a pterodactyl, and, if Henry doesn’t know that, he 
ought to; he’s heard the story often enough. 


It happened when I was out on Lake Possible, fishing, 
in a glass-fiber dinghy—about six weeks after my Displac- 
ment—at the end of a beautiful day. 

That lake! C.M. Inc.’s engineers claim that they under- 
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stand Dr. Boatrace’s Theorems of Temporal Displacement— 
if “understand” is the word, when you have to plod 
through three brand-new systems of calculus before you 
can even begin—but they don’t pretend to know how he 
made his map of Indication One. 

So far as I can see, getting a fix on a section of past time 
is like casting a line over weeks: you can be pretty sure 
the hook will catch somewhere, but how far away de- 
pends not only on the length of your line but also on the 
current, the distribution of weeds, and how hard and fast 
you reel in. Boatrace’s “hook” was the gadget he called his 
Minimal Temporal Trace; I gather he was pretty sure he 
could Displace it to somewhere in the Middle or Upper 
Cretaceous, and so he did, but there’s still a slight uncer- 
tainty about the exact date—a factor of ten million years 
or so, 

Once the Trace was fixed he could Displace other items 
to the same point—like sliding a ring along your snagged 
line. I understand that—I think. What I don’t see, and 
neither does anyone else, is how the Trace—a bit of metal 
and crystal no bigger than the top of my thumb—could 
send back and tell him what kind of place it had landed 
in. 

Well, there it is. I'm told he used to Displace one, 
and shut himself up for several hours, then come out and 
Displace another. One day, he came out with a penciled 
map that looked as though Baby had got hold of the tele- 
phone pad, and told them he'd found what he wanted and 
they could dust off the big machine—the one built to 
Displace a man. 

Yaro, who's not afraid to use a dirty word when there’s 
no other that fits, told me once he reckoned the old man 
was using some form of Psi technique. Boatrace knew what 
he wanted—the ideal setup for sea-mining, a medium sized 
island with strong deep-water currents close by—and he 
just went on casting until the “feel” of the line told him that 
this time he was into a fish instead of a snag. 

Another thing Ill never understand is why Yaro was 
willing to make that first Displacement, with only Boatrace’s 
map as evidence that he’d find solid ground at the Exit 
Point. It’s just a faint wavering oval, about twice as long 
as it is wide, with a scribble underneath that reads—I’'m 
told—“First Indication of Desires . . .” Not even his 
daughter can decipher the final word. There’s just one fea- 
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ture marked: a clear, hard-edged circle, near one end, about 
half the width of the oval. It looks as though he put a semi- 
credit on the paper and ran the pencil around it. By some 
freak the label he wrote on is quite legible, even to me: 
“Aq. p...P Lake, possibly??” 

As a drawing of a natural feature, it’s about as con- 
vincing as a monocle on an amoeba. Well, I'm a respecta- 
ble matter-fearing materialist, but if Boatrace was really 
using Psi . . . No. As a member in good standing of the 
‘WMA I prefer to assume he was using something else. 
(The principle of hyperdimensic transductility, perhaps, or a 
couple of patent double million magnifying gas microscopes 
of extra power.) But Lake Possible is a flooded caldera; 
seen from above—from the island’s central peak, for instance 
—it forms an unbelievably perfect ring. 

Seen from dinghy level, that afternoon, it looked like the 
best fishing water I'd ever seen. Great clumsy twelve-inch 
insects, something like a dragonfly, were blundering into the 
wavelets, and big fat red-lipped fishes—a kind of coelacanth 
—were popping up to take them all around the boat. The 
only trouble was that they didn’t see the desirability of any 
lure in my book. 

I didn’t really care; it was such a perfect day. The air 
was warm, but crisp, not steamy; there was just enough 
wind to dry the sweat on my face. However, our cook- 
housekeeper wanted to try her hand at fish chowder 
and I'd promised to bring in the raw materials. So an 
hour before sunset I decided to try trolling from a moving 
boat. I fixed a couple of rods, one with a minnow, one 
with a spoon, and hoisted the sail. 

Close-hauled, the boat moved through the water at just 
the proper speed. I sat back, with half an eye on the rods 
and another half on the sail, leaving one to enjoy the 
general peacefulness of the scene. Then, after about ten 
minutes, I glanced over my shoulder, and the Devil was 
after me. 

Well, what would you have thought? Bat wings, twenty 
feet across—rolling eyeballs, China white and black—a scar- 
let devil’s grin and a horn on its head. 

I let out a yell, and ducked. The sail flapped, once; I 
automatically tightened the sheet and the rough feel of it 
brought me back to my senses—or I thought it did. The 
actual effect was to make me assume Id had a brief hallu- 
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cination; I simply could not have seen what I thought I 
had. 

I screwed up my courage to look back—and there it 
was, huge, hideous and three-dimensional as I remembered 
it. Like the boat, it was headed into the wind. There was a 
single row of bony struts along the front of each wing, and 
the great leathery membrane was ballooning like a spinnaker 
behind. It wasn’t Old Nick, of course. However, I did not 
feel that much better when I realized that I was being 
followed by a Pteranodon, 

Td seen them often enough at a distance, planing slow- 
ly around the circle of the cliffs; or out at sea, skim- 
ming along with those incredible beaks half-opened, just above 
the surface of the waves. That had not prepared me for the 
sheer monstrosity of the creature riding the wind behind 
me, twenty feet away. It looked big enough to carry me 
off and feed me to its young. 

The beak was foreshortened, of course, since I was seeing 
it head-on; it was also half agape, so that I saw the bright- 
red lining of the mouth. The “horn” was that great sloping 
bony crest that continues the line of the beak back over 
the shoulders, which was foreshortened, too, when I first 
caught sight of it. 

I couldn’t cram on more sail—I had only a little balanced 
lug—but I could get the wind behind me by heading in to 
the nearer shore. However, if I did that straightaway I 
would wind up at the base of a two-hundred-foot cliff. I 
would have to hold on for a quarter of a mile, then run 
for Landing Gap. 

May I never have such a sail again. I tried to keep my 
mind on flag, sheet and tiller, but I couldn’t refrain, any 
more than Lot’s wife could, from looking back. Once 
when I glanced over my shoulder I found that frightful 
thing wagging its head at me—left, right, left, right, show- 
ing off the two-foot length of beak and the bright blue 
streaks on the side of the crest. 

When I headed in to the Gap I hoped the wind would 
bother it, blowing directly from behind it, but it wheeled 
along with the boat and just flattened out a little, hold- 
ing station without so much as a flap. Aerodynamically, 
those things aren’t primitive; they’re the culmination of seventy 
million years of evolution, The air is their home. I was in 
such a lather that I didn’t think at all about shedding way 
from the boat. I left the sail full until I heard the keel 
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grate on the shingle. I had just enough sense, then, to let 
the sheet go, but it was too late. The mast was just a little 
pole of green wood—there had been no time to season it; 
even Yaro had been less than a year at Indication One— 
and it snapped clean in two. Down came the sail on top of 
me as I sprawled on the bottom of the boat, and by the 
time I mustered up enough spunk to crawl out from under, 
the Pteranodon had gone. 

That’s why I don’t like pterodactyls—pterosaurs—Pteran- 
odons—in the Cretaceous all three words come to the same 
thing. If the little fluttering Pterodactylus were still around, 
or even the hen-sized Rhamphorhynchus, I might be able 
to regard them as fellow-creatures, but they both died out at 
the end of the Jurassic. The creature Henry had dumped 
on my desk was another Pteranodon. It was a very young 
one, admittedly, about the size of a pigeon apart from those 
shrouding wings, and with only a faint ridge to mark the 
incipient crest. Nevertheless its beak was quite large enough 


to do damage. 
“Doc, she’s sick,” Henry told me in accents of maudlin 
reproach. “I found her on the roof this morning . . . she 


must have lost her mammy during the night. Did you, 
Fiona?” He spread his hands in a protective gesture over 
the leathery bundle, removing them just in time to avoid a 
fast jab. 

Pteranodons are viviparous, bearing one young at a time. 
After birth the infant clings head-down to the lower part of 
the mother’s belly, held in place partly by her feet, partly 
by its own and by the four unmodified “fingers” projecting 
from the second joint of the wing. I had no idea how big 
they were when they first ventured on independent flight. 

I looked up at Henry in an incredulous double-take. 

“What did you call her?” Hastily I recollected myself. 
“Never mind. Get her out of here.” 

Henry is not quite twenty, and it has never seriously 
occurred to him that anybody might disagree with him, 
fundamentally, over anything that really mattered . . . such 
as the right-to-life—and hence to medical assistance—of a 
sick infant reptile of repulsive appearance and dubious 
disposition. He thought I was simply acting crusty and 
middle-aged for the fun of being a “character,” and hadn’t 
time to humor me. 

“I think the trouble is exhaustion,” he said earnestly. “It’s 
been blowing half a gale for three days, so probably her 
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mother couldn’t get fish for her. Are you hungry, Fiona?” 
“Henry!” Yaro loomed in the doorway, monumentally dis- 
approving. “We wait for youl” 
“BettertryheronfishDocthere’ssomeinthiscan! Ibebackassoon 
aspossiblebegoodnowFiona,” said Henry on his way to the 
door, and was gone. 


I had drawn the line at acting as vet, but Henry's as- 
sumption that all good men come to the aid of the party was 
a powerful eraser. Besides, it’s very difficult deliberately to 
let an animal starve. I couldn’t even make believe that I 
was too busy. Yaro’s team were busy assembling and test- 
ing a cadmium extraction unit, which is not a job for un- 
skilled labor, and the other specialists were immersed in 
their various routines. Even Elsa was doing the week’s bak- 
ing—not quite like Mother’s, but you’d never think the base 
was carbohydrate extracted from pulped water-weed—and 
the kitchen was out of bounds until she finished. 

Fiona had found my “tn” tray and was squatting in it, 
tented in her wings. The pen lay on the desk, slobbered but 
undamaged. I rolled it cautiously towards me with a ruler 
and she opened her mouth—the lining was shell-pink, not the 
adult scarlet—and hissed faintly, but seemed to lack energy 
for anything else. I got out a pair of heavy gauntlets, made 
from the belly-leather of a sea-crocodile, and a pair of long 
bone forceps and opened Henry’s can. It contained pieces 
of steamed fish left from dinner the night before. 

How do you persuade a pterodactyl to open its jaws? 
I hesitated to use force—the bones looked fragile. I tried 
tapping the tip of her beak with a morsel of fish, held in 
the forceps. She retreated promptly to the farthest confines 
of the “In” tray and pulled her wings over her head. I 
spread several choice fragments on a small dish and put 
them in front of her. Fiona inspected them with a red- 
rimmed eye, then, deciding they were harmless, paid no 
further heed to them. 

I tried hissing, while waving the forceps under her beak; 
I even picked up bits of fish in my gloved fingers and 
thrust them upon her. No good. She hid inside her capacious 
wings and this time showed no sign of coming out. I re- 
moved some bits of fish from my chair and sat down to think 
things out. 

Fish-eating birds, I seemed to remember, did not simply 
drop bits of fish for their offspring to pick up; they stuck 
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food right down their throat. Which meant that the beak 
had to be open. Vague recollections of high-school biology 
indicated that the opening of the beak was often a reflex 
response to the sight of the mother—or father—bearing 
supplies. No, not even that. A dummy with just a few 
parental features would often set off the response. 

Wildly I thought about draping myself in a tarpaulin 
to suggest wings. But in all probability the essential feature 
was the beak, from which, after all, the food would come. 
I considered ways and means of constructing one before 
I remembered that there were a couple of Pteranodon heads, 
dried and mounted, on the common-room wall. We did not 
hunt for amusement, but we had tested the edibility and 
other useful characteristics of every species on the island and 
somebody with baronial instincts had imposed this form of 
decoration. Elsa was always wanting to get rid of the 
trophies but so far as I remembered they were still in place. 

They were. I unhooked the larger one and brought it 
back to the office. It had been varnished, and kept its color 
quite well; even the eye, thanks to the bony ring in the 
sclerotic, was still quite lifelike. I got a bit of fish ready, 
worked my hand into the skull, and hissed to attract at- 
tention. 

Fiona drew back the edge of her wing and peered at me 
suspiciously from one half-open eye. Then her wings shut 
down as abruptly as an umbrella and she was shuffling 
towards the head, beak gaping and neck outstretched. I 
pushed the bit of fish to the back of her throat. 

Fiona closed her beak thoughtfully, and I whipped the 
head out of sight. The underside of her baggy throat heaved 
once, twice, and I thought she was swallowing. Then she 
stretched forward, shook her head up and down a few 
times, and opened her beak. The bit of fish fell out. 

I rushed off to the kitchen and begged a raw fish from 
Elsa. This time I thought Id got it; for about ten minutes 
Fiona gaped obediently at the dried head and then I thrust 
the fish into her beak. I saw it go down, until there was 
a distinct bulge under her sternum and she was weighed 
down in front. Apparently she would have gone on feeding 
forever, but I called a halt at that point, not knowing how 
to cope with indigestion in a pterodactyl. I left her, as I 
thought, digesting. About an hour later I heard a faint 
thythmic gasping, and looking up from the proofs I was 
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correcting I saw Fiona, beak downwards, regurgitating the 
lot. 

The fragments were unchanged; no sign of digestion. Per- 
haps parent Pteranodons pre-digested food for their young. 
By this time my blood was up; I didn’t intend to let this 
infuriating creature die if I could help it. I've had less 
prepossessing patients in my time. I had no pepsin in stock, 
but Elsa had brought some pawpaw seeds with her, and while 
the resulting trees had not yet borne ripe fruit there were 
plenty of leaves. I knew these could be used as tenderizers; 
they might do the trick. I sneaked into the kitchen garden 
and removed a few, wrapped the remainder of the fish in 
them, and left them for an hour in the sun. 

Henry came in as I was shoveling the messy, part-digested 
result into Fiona’s beak, and was, I am glad to say, im- 
pressed. He removed Fiona, the “mv” tray, the forceps, and 
what was left of the fish, and I cleaned up the office and 
myself and went to lunch. 


I felt distinctly pleased with myself, which was tempting 
Fate, of course, and I should have known better. The staff 
abounded in amateur naturalists, many of them with strong- 
ly-developed maternal—or paternal—instincts. I had a pret- 
ty picture of myself advising and directing them in the care 
and feeding of the young Pteranodon. What I had forgotten, 
of course, was that, however pleased they might be to 
baby-sit with Fiona, their professional schedules would make 
it impossible for them to do so during working hours. 

There was great competition to take care of her once 
work was over; but Pteranodon, like most reptiles, is a 
strictly diurnal creature. Half an hour after sunset, which 
in those latitudes occurred every day at 18:15 hours, Fiona 
was asleep. At least I didn’t have to get up and feed her at 
dawn. Half the camp took turns at keeping her overnight, 
until nearly every cabin had acquired a faint lingering stink 
of predigested fish. Henry, with one person chosen by rota 
for the privilege, looked after her during the luncheon break. 
But from 8:00 till 12:30, 14:00 till 17:30 hours, she was 
mine, all mine. 

You may wonder why, feeling as I did, I allowed my- 
self to get stuck with the brute. The explanation, though 
complicated, can be given in one word: Morale. It’s a tricky 
thing in any community. When twenty-nine people make up 
the total population of the world and will for the next 
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nine years, it’s the most important thing of all. It was out- 
rageous of Henry to foist his beastly protégée on me, but 
then Henry, as I have mentioned, was quite incapable 
of seeing the matter in that light. A Henry who knew 
and accepted the fact that some men just don’t care to act 
as foster-fathers to the strayed young of other classes of 
vertebrates would be someone quite different from the Hen- 
ry I knew. And sudden personality changes are upsetting in 
a small community. Or, to put it another way, we all had 
to depend on each other for things far outside the services 
we had contracted to supply, and anything that upset 
that dependence—reasonable or not—was dangerous and 
bad. Or, to put it in the simplest way possible, I simply 
hadn’t the moral courage to refuse. 

Fiona ate voraciously and grew at an inordinate rate— 
she must have put on about two ounces a day. At the end 
of two weeks she weighed four pounds, with a wing-span 
of more than eight feet, and I began to think, hopefully, that 
any day now she would start flying and be able to fend 
for herself. My hopes took a severe setback when someone 
pointed out that, for all we knew to the contrary, she had 
no inborn instincts in that direction and would have to be 
taught to fly. Several people tried it; they took her out 
into the clearing around the cabins, perched her on rocks, 
trees, or roofs, withdrew to a distance, waved pieces of 
fish, and called her to come. Fiona, after gaping hope- 
fully for some minutes—she had now learned to open her 
beak at the sight of a human being—usually tumed her 
back on them and signified disapproval in a vulgar but 
unmistakable manner. To some extent I sympathized. After 
all, none of her would-be-instructors was able to fly. 

Quite by accident, this time, I solved the problem myself. 
A small outdoor shelter had been constructed for Fiona 
alongside my office. Three weeks after her arrival I had 
given her the second feed of the day and returned to the 
office to read some manuscripts. It was becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to get people to write anything except Nature 
notes, a development which had started with Fiona’s arrival. 
I had just unearthed a perfunctory review on the latest 
batch of books—C.M. Inc. sent us a dozen, on micro-micro- 
film, once a month—when I heard an irritable hiss, and 
there was Fiona shuffling through the door. 

She made straight for the desk, gave an inefficient-looking 
hop and caught the raised edge at the back with the fingers 
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of one wing. With a prodigious effort she got a grip with 
the other “hand,” and there she hung, feet scuffing at the 
smooth surface, waving her beak angrily at me over the top 
until I came out of my stupefaction and got to my feet. This 
seemed to stimulate her. She brought up one hind foot, 
took a grip on the raised edge, and heaved up and for- 
ward. A moment's confused and indescribable activity and 
she landed with a flop on my pile of manuscripts. 

Half of them shot off the desk, but she caught the top 
one in her foot and began methodically ripping it to pieces. 
I seized a towel which was hanging over the back of my chair 
—I needed a shower every time I fed her—and flapped it 
angrily. 

“Go away, Fiona! Shoo—!” 

Fiona unfolded her wings and flapped vigorously back, 
sending the remainder of the papers flying. 

Idiotically, I flapped again. Fiona drew herself up, raised 
her wings as high as she could, ran at me over the blotter 
—and took off. 


I, of course, knew that she ought to be able to fly, but 
I doubt whether she had ever suspected the fact. Anyway, 
there was no room to do it in the office. She sailed straight 
into the wall and was knocked out. 

For the rest of the morning she was punch-drunk, but 
I had discovered how to teach her to fly. She simply needed 
a stimulus: the sight of something that flapped. In Nature, 
no doubt, it would have been a parent’s wings, unfolding 
and limbering up, but the towel was a sufficient substitute. 
In a couple of days Fiona was flying from the top of the 
computer building right across the clearing—a distance of 
a hundred yards. In a week she had discovered how to use 
a thermal and would spiral effortlessly in the updraft over 
the sun-warmed rooms—and come down only to be fed. 

That was the snag. Fiona had no idea of fishing for her 
own food. Taken to the lake, she would fly there for a while, 
but every time she got hungry she wheeled and planed un- 
erringly for home. We tried throwing fish to her, to teach 
her to feed on the wing. If it fell on the ground, she 
landed and picked it up. If it fell in the water she squawked 
angrily, landed, and opened her beak to show us where 
it ought to have gone. 

“The trouble is,” Henry informed me accusingly, “Fiona 
doesn’t know she’s a Pteranodon. She probably thinks she’s 
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a human being,” He reflected. “Or perhaps she thinks 
Pteranodons look like you.” 

It seemed improbable to me, but various works on ani- 
mal behavior seemed to agree with him. A bird—and ptero- 
dactyls are more similar to birds than to any other Tertiary 
group—reared in captivity tends to direct many of its in- 
stinctive activities towards people, rather than its own 
species. Konrad Lorenz was fed on caterpillars by a pet 
raven; and there are numerous sad cases of geese and 
peacocks and other large birds which fell in love with 
their keepers and tried to lure them onto the nest. Henry 
and I were almost equally disquieted by what we read; 
Henry on behalf of Fiona’s psyche and future sex life, I 
because I was beginning to doubt whether I would ever be 
free again. 

In the end, by simply throwing her fish into a small pool 
—dead at first, later on alive—I taught Fiona to take food 
from water. It was not at all the same thing as fishing on 
the wing, but it was the best I could do. Then Henry and 
I took her out on Lake Possible one evening, in the dinghy, 
and marooned her on a rock, 

We rigged the sail to cover the boat, and, when she was 
not looking, crawled underneath it and hid. Presently we 
heard indignant hissings and the gulping squawk that in- 
dicated she wanted to be fed. Then there was a scrabbling 
on the side of the boat, and a weight descended on the can- 
vas covering my back. 

I kept as still as I could while Fiona shuffled around on 
my shoulderblades and finally came to rest on the back of 
my head. I wanted nothing to distract her at the critical 
moment, which must—I thought, resolutely stifling discom- 
fort as sharp claws probed the crevice between my ear and 
my skull—come soon. Ten minutes later we heard a series of 
rustling flaps: the Pteranodons on their homeward flight 
dipping down to inspect Fiona, and rising again as they made 
for the caves and ledges of the cliffs. I began to think that 
we were on a fruitless errand; then I felt Fiona’s grip tighten 
on my occipital bones and heard her wings flap, once. Then 
nothing for a moment; until there was one last swooping rush 
above me~a belated member of the flock—and my face 
was pushed down onto the thwart as Fiona took off. 

We waited until full dark, not to risk distracting her, then 
rowed to shore and plodded home. Henry seemed rather 
dispirited and I felt that a show of pleasure would be out 
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of place. As we parted on the way to our respective cabins 
he looked back over his shoulder. 

“Cheer up, Doc,” he said. “At least we know that she 
knows the way home.” 

I gave him a cold look—wasted, of course, in the darkness 
—and went off to shower and change. I slept badly that 
night—waking three or four times from a doze, in the belief 
that I had heard the click of claws on the fiber-glass roof. In 
the morning I opened the door cautiously, half expecting 
twenty .pounds of young Ptéranodon to come plummeting 
down with an urgent squawk, demanding to be fed. But 
no. Fiona’s favorite roosts and perches were still clearly 
marked, both to the eye and the olfactory sense, but they 
were all vacant. Fiona, it appeared, had left us for good. 


The details of the mining operations are not, for the most 
part, relevant to this story, and some of them—for instance, 
the reason why it’s economically practical to carry out the 
process in the Cretaceous, although sea-mining in the Twen- 
ty-first Century pays no Displacement costs—form part of a 
very big industrial secret. So I'll just say that the extraction 
units consist of gently-tapering tunnels about fifty feet long, 
constructed of hoops and slats, and lined with plastic-coated 
cloth. They're not heavy—in fact, they are amazingly fra- 
gile for the work they have to do—but they're unwieldy. 
When a whole battery of tunnels is complete, they are 
lashed side by side into rafts, towed out to sea, stacked one 
raft on top of another, and sunk in water deep enough to 
put them safely below the turbulence zone. The units float 
at first, but after an hour’s soaking they lose buoyancy. 
That’s the moment when you maneuver the next raft over 
the top and get them bolted together; then the next, and 
so on. The timing’s tricky, and the whole operation calls 
for a flat calm—twelve hours of it. 

The first battery—thirty-five units—was ready for assem- 
bly just about two years after I arrived at Indication One. 
Yaro was closer to jitters than I'd ever have thought he could 
be. Those units represented two years of hard work for 
all concerned—even me. The assembly and sinking had to 
go right. This was the test. Of course, since all the basic 
manufactures—aluminum, fibet-glass, cloth, plastic—had been 
set up, it would only take three months to produce the next 
battery. If anything went wrong with this one morale would 
take a terrible beating and the whole project would be set 
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back far more than three months. Besides, he needed to 
make tests, check that the thing really did work as it should— 
it would take most of a year to be certain of that. 

We waited out three days of light winds and loppetty 
little waves—some people wanted to take a chance on them, 
but Yaro was taking no risks with this first batch of babies 
—and then on the fourth morning I woke to a flat, oppres- 
sive stillness and thought: This is it. 

Everyone else thought so, too; breakfast arrived half an 
hour early and found everyone present, except for half a 
dozen who'd grabbed themselves sandwiches and gone to 
start the units on their way to the beach. At least, I hadn’t 
noticed that anyone else was missing, until Yaro wanted to 
ask Linda McDonough a question and then found that she 
wasn’t there. 

Linda is our astronomer; she also took a six months’ cram 
course in meteorology before being Displaced. If you wonder 
why a mining company needs an astronomer—enough to 
pay Cr.500,000 just for her fare-I have to say that that’s 
part of the industrial secret aforesaid. The reasons why we 
need a meteorologist are obvious; we needed her particular- 
ly that morning and she was missing. 

One of the girls went to her cabin, and came back in a 
hurry for me. I went—in fact, I ran; not that Linda sounded 
dangerously sick, but it was the first call for my professional 
services in over a month. 

I found Linda half-dressed and very cross with herself for 
oversleeping; she was also feverish, puffy, and covered with 
an irritating rash. 

She admitted having been slightly off-color for several 
days. It was plainly an allergy of some sort. I was planning 
scratch tests, and had just realized the interesting possibili- 
ties—she hadn’t been affected by any of the common aller- 
gens in the Twenty-first Century, such as eggs, or shellfish, 
or pollen, but proteins, as well as physical structure, can 
undergo a lot of evolution in a hundred million years—when 
Linda gave me details. For the last few days, since she’d 
done all the calculations she could on the data available 
and further observation had been impossible owing to over- 
cast, she’d been helping to apply plastic to the filter-cloths 
for the éxtraction units. She began to feel seedy the fol- 
lowing day. 

That left nothing to investigate, except which of the plas- 
tics caused the trouble. There are several in use here, all 
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with molecules so complex they’re halfway to being alive; 
the whole extraction process depends on their peculiar prop- 
erties. I had to admit, though, that the question was of 
purely academic interest. Standard anti-allergen treatment 
would clear up the trouble and she’d have to stay away 
from the filters, whichever plastic she was allergic to. Linda 
said that she wasn’t going to be scratched to bits simply in 
the name of medical science—a deplorable attitude and an 
extreme overstatement—and we were still arguing when 
Yaro arrived, wanting to know whether the calm would 
last out the day, or not. 

Linda tottered over to her desk and found the latest com- 
puter-digest of the meteorology data. Her eyes were water- 
ing and she obviously found it hard to concentrate. After 
several minutes she announced that there had been a 
slight, steady drop in the barometer readings for two days, 
which probably meant a blow coming up; it might be today 
or it might be tomorrow but without last night’s data 
tapes she couldn’t be sure. 

I thought Yaro was about to explode. It was very unlike 
him—or very unlike anything I knew of him so far—but 
the situation was clearly getting on nerves he had never real- 
ized he possessed. 

“Tl go and get the new tapes,” promised Linda feverishly, 
reaching for her clothes. “I'll be able to tell you in an 
hour or so.” 

“You're not going anywhere,” I told her. “Ill fetch the 
tapes. I've done it before.” 

“But if I go I can get a direct reading on the barometer 
and call Yaro on the radio and—” 

“Young lady,” I said, “that meteorology diploma has 
gone to your head. I was reading barometers before you 
were born.” 

“Why I permitted that station to be set up on a hill 
top two miles away . . .” came in a threatening background 
rumble. I knew that the site had been chosen, with his 
approval, for several excellent reasons, and that Linda had 
suggested asking for a few duplicate instruments to be kept 
in the settlement—but that, on grounds of Displacement 
costs, Yaro had turned her down. 


Plodding up the way to the Peak, with the two-way 
radio strapped to my back, I found myself thinking: The 
calm before the storm. In our weather-controlled society the 
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cliché has lost all contact with its real meaning. I simply 
didn’t know whether it applied to this situation, or not. 
There had been quite a number of gales in the two years 
I had spent at Indication One; I seemed to remember that 
there had been an interval of calm before most of them, 
but how long it lasted, and whether calm was always fol- 
lowed by a storm, I simply could not decide. There seemed, 
now, an ominous heaviness in the air. I was not sure that 
I had noticed it before Linda had mentioned the drop in 
barometric pressure. 

Yaro’s dilemma was plain. If he called off the assembly 
of the battery today and there was no storm—or if it held 
off for twelve hours—he would have wasted the best op- 
portunity he was likely to have for at least a week, and 
probably more. It would give his reputation a heavy knock, 
which was important; faith in Yaro’s judgment was a very 
vital factor in general morale. In some ways it might be 
worse than losing part of the battery in an unexpected storm 
that could be written off as bad luck. Holding things up 
unnecessarily might be considered old-maidish. 

I came out on the first ridge, high enough to see over 
the rise on the other side of the settlement, and caught a 
glimpse of the sea. It was so smooth it didn’t even sparkle, 
though that might have been partly due to the haze of 
overcast. There were no distinct clouds; I found I didn’t 
care for the look of the sky. 

A long train of light, big-wheeled carts was assembling 
at the edge of the settlements, There were caves—pumice 
-in the hillside and we used them for storage and for 
working on rainy days—mostly we worked out of doors. 
At the moment those precious extractor units could be 
wheeled back under cover in ten minutes or less, but once 
they'd been taken down to the beach it would need an 
hour. If they'd been unloaded from the carriers— 

I dropped that line of thought and pressed on. The path 
led through a strand of cycads in a sheltered dip, then out 
onto bare rock, where it was marked only by cairns. One of 
the things one misses in this era is grass, also heather, gorse, 
bracken—cover-plants in general. I had been walking rapidly 
for twenty minutes, most of it uphill, and was sweating 
freely, but I was pleased to note that my respiration was 
steady and undistressed. Two years ago I'd have been pant- 
ing after half as much exercise. 

The Met station was on top of a bluff; the shortest way 
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up to it involved leaving the path and climbing twenty 
feet of rock-face. It was easy enough in daylight, broken 
into convenient ledges. I knew that Linda used the path 
only after sunset or when her hands were full. 

Thad just got up onto the first ledge and was reaching for 
a handhold when two things happened simultaneously. The 
radio receiver gave a loud click, indicating that someone 
had tumed on a transmitter, and a huge triangular shadow 
slid suddenly down the rocks and away over my head. 

For a moment I simply froze; then I got a grip on a 
knob of rock and turned my head very carefully to look 
behind me. 

Yaro’s voice said sharply, “Doctor, have you read the bar- 
ometer?” 

His voice seemed to come from my shoulderblades, which 
was one minor element in my confusion—I kept wanting to 
get around and see where it was coming from. However, 
my attention had already been split three ways. Part for his 
question—by no means the biggest part. Another—even 
smaller—for an unexpected glimpse of the sea, with a dull 
steely shine to it now and a dark purple line on the horizon 
that had not been there before. But the largest—paralyzing- 
ly large—fragment was taken up with the full-grown Pter- 
anodon that was just wheeling to pass over me again. 

“Doctor, answer, please. What is the pressure?” 

I said, “I can’t—” Then, at the top of my voice, “Go 
away!” 

The Pteranodon was circling in a tighter curve than I 
would have believed possible for those twenty-foot wings. 
It was going to brush right over my scalp if it didn’t hit me in 
the face. I flattened against the rocks. There was a thump 
above me and the brief rattle of a pebble dislodged. I 
squeezed a glance past the rock-face an inch from my 
eyeballs, and saw the Pteranodon sitting on the ledge above 
me, huddled in its wings. 

“Doctor, what is wrong? Did you fall just then? Are 
you hurt?” 

I managed a rather croaky “No.” Then, coming to my 
senses with a rush: “I haven't got to the Met station yet. 
I just started the final climb, but there’s a Pteranodon in the 
wat 


y! 

“A what?” 

“It’s sitting on a ledge above me. Maybe it’s got a nest 
here or something. I'll go around by the path; I'll be there 
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in ten minutes. Don’t worry, I'll get that reading.” An idea 
which had been nagging away at the back of my brain sud- 
denly surged to the front. “Yaro! Don’t let the carriers move 
any farther! There’s a storm coming up over the sea—I saw 
it!” 

Yaro said sharply, “I am looking at the sea. I see nothing.” 

“I'm higher up than you; I can see farther. Over the 
horizon, a dark line. I think it’s getting closer. Put those 
units under cover. If it comes up fast you won’t—” 

“Calm yourself; they have not started the journey. This 
storm, how sure are you that it approaches us?” 

That was a nasty one. The situation did not exactly make 
for accurate judgment, even if I'd had any experience on 
which to base one. That dark line might not be a storm at 
all. It was not as though I spent much of my time gazing 
out to sea; for all I knew the horizon might have a thick 
purple border every second day. 

I didn’t want to be responsible for holding up the job, 
possibly for nothing. The answer, of course, was to get those 
barometric records as quickly as I could. I looked up at 
the Pteranodon and yelled, “Shoo!” 

By way of answer the creature unfolded its wings half- 
way and leaned forward over the ledge, and I stepped 
backwards into the air and dropped four feet onto a rock. 

It was a flat rock, and by some miracle I didn’t tumble 
backwards and break the radio; I managed a flop forwards 
and landed on all fours. I scrambled away crab-fashion, got 
to my feet, and ran. Fifty yards around the base of the 
bluff would bring me to a relatively gentle slope, and another 
hundred yards up that was the Met station. The first 
stretch was flat, in the sense that it wasn’t rising, but it was 
far from smooth. I was panting hard, now, and my legs 
were only half under control, but I had almost reached the 
beginning of the slope when there was a swoosh! A vast 
canopy of wings slid over me, dipped into a curtain, and then 
suddenly shut down into a shape no bigger than a two- 
year-old. 

It had a beak, though. I stopped, and backed away. I 
was vaguely conscious of Yaro shouting to somebody—not 
me—he was calling someone to take over the radio. I sidled 
slowly along a wall of rock, keeping an eye on the enemy, 
remembering that presently I would come to a sort of 
niche or alcove about six feet wide. If I wasn’t careful I 
could get backed into it and trapped— 
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“Hey! Doc!” It was Henry, sounding excited. “What's 
wrong? Yaro said you were having trouble with a Pterano- 
den, Is it Fiona?” 

As though stimulated by the sound of his voice, the 
creature half unfolded itself, then shut down tight and 
waddled a few steps after me. 
new look what you've done,” I muttered crossly. “Don’t 

out.” 

Henry obediently lowered his voice. “What’s happening? 
What's she doing? Is it Fiona, Doc?” 

With difficulty I kept my voice down to an infuriated 
whisper. “How would I know?” 

It was nine months since I'd last seen Fiona. It was al- 
most as long since I’d even thought of her. This creature 
was about twice as large as she’d been when I'd loosed her. 
Would Fiona be full grown now? I hadn't the slightest 
idea. Nor did I find it even faintly reassuring that this 
creature might be my former acquaintance. Even when we 
were closest she had had no inhibitions about taking a peck 
at me. 

The Pteranodon—Fiona or not—repeated its performance, 
opening, shutting, and coming a few steps closer. I backed, 
and found the rock curving away into the alcove. I hastily 
abandoned my hold on it and took two steps rapidly back- 
wards, intending to get past the gap and have my back 
to solid stone once more. 

With an angry-sounding squawk, the Pteranodon jumped. 
I did a complicated and ungainly dance-step that took me 
backwards and sideways—into the alcove. Then my foot 
slipped and I landed with a bone-shaking thump on hard 
dampish mud. 

The reptile took a little run at me, folding its wings the 
while. I flopped wildly away from it on elbows and bottom 
until I hit my head on a rock. I was at the back of the 
alcove. Being unable to retreat farther, I sat up—there was 
just room to do so without braining myself on the overhang 
~and shrank into the smallest possible space: knees up, head 
down, arms folded over it to protect my eyes. There was a 
rustle and a hiss like a gas-leak, but no savage thrust. In- 
stead, after a minute or so, I felt a sharp but not unfriendly 
nudge; I became conscious of a strong dry musky odor; 
and peeking cautiously under my folded arms I found the 
Pteranodon sitting quietly beside me. 
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Henry was uttering questions and exhortations in a steady, 
whispered string. 

“Shut up!” r ‘breathed back. “No, I’m not hurt. I'm in a 
sort of shallow cave. The brute’s right here alongside—if I 
try to escape it'll probably attack.” 

“Doc, listen, this is important. It must be Fiona. It’s like 
we said, she thinks she’s human, or maybe she thinks you're 
a Pteranodon. What was she doing before? How did she 
get you into the cave?” 

“For God’s sake!” I whispered fiercely. “Forget your 
blasted Nature Notes! I can’t get to the Met station. Tell 
Yaro I’m dead certain there’s a storm coming and I'll take the 
responsibility if I'm wrong. . . . No, don’t say that, just 
tell him I’m sure.” 

I felt my voice weaken on the last word. I still wasn’t 
sure—and there was no way for me to take the responsibility 
for the decision. The team would still blame Yaro for trust- 
ing me if I turned out to be wrong. 

Henry was still whispering. “Doc, did she keep opening 
and shutting her wings? Shutting them right down, as 
though she wanted to take up as little space as possible? 
And did she chase you into the cave? Did she—” 

“Yes!” I screamed—so far as one can scream in a whis- 
per. “Yes, she did! And now that you've proved how much 
you know about Pteranodons, will you get your alleged 
mind off your hobby and onto your job? Will you tell 
Yaro—” 

“Doe, it’s all right. Yaro decided five minutes ago to put 
everything under cover; it’s being done right now. The 
cabins were battened down before he called you, just in 
case. You don’t have to worry. We can see the storm 
from here, now; the sky’s changing. There’s a sort of dark 
edge sliding up it. It'll be overhead in two minutes. But 
listen, that opening and shutting the wings—that’s the 
Wind Dance. I mean that’s what the old Pteranodons do to 
warn the young ones there’s a blow coming and to get under 
cover. George and I saw them at it three or four times, 
and there was always a high wind afterwards. Maybe 
they see it coming from high up, like you did. Fiona was 
trying to warn you. that’s all.” 
fj I hile just preparing a comment when I heard the storm 

reak, 


It hit the settlement thirty seconds before reaching the 
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Peak, so that I heard the rising howl twice over—once on 
the radio, once, incomparably louder, right overhead. Fiona 
also heard the transmitted sound of it and huddled even 
tighter into her wings. I saw the nictitating membrane slide 
over her eyeball—and then the wind came. 

It whipped past the cave mouth with a noise like tom 
silk, carrying a mass of leaves and twigs ripped from the 
cycads a quarter of a mile away. It must have torn the 
trees bare in its first rush. One moment the air outside 
seemed solid with flying greenery, the next it had gone past, 
still in one mass—except for a small part that eddied into 
the cave and whirled around us before it was snatched 
out again. 

The cave was about six feet deep; it kept us out of the 
path of the storm, but the stray tendrils that reached in the 
mouth of it were enough to pluck violently at my hair 
and clothes—and Fiona’s wings. I saw her quiver at the 
first tug of it, and put an arm across in front of her. Henry 
was yelling something about adaptive behavior, the one real- 
ly dangerous enemy of Pteranodons being a really strong 
wind. I heard the words ritual behavior and adaptation 
emerging above the transmitted noise—Henry was indoors, 
of course. They were vaguely familiar to me from the reams 
of notes which he and several others, apparently mistaking the 
Gazette for The Journal of Animal Behavior and undeterred 
by previous rejections, were always sending in. Then, in- 
credibly, the noise began to increase, to a level where not 
even Henry could compete. Battered by sheer volume of 
sound even more than by the searching fingers of the wind, 
I crouched dazedly at the back of the cave. I was vaguely 
aware of pressure as Fiona shoved in behind me—having 
done her bit by getting me under cover, she was now 
capitalizing on it. Then I ceased, really, to be aware of 
anything outside the small tight-packed huddle of my own 


ly. 

After the wind, rain. How long either of them lasted I 
had no idea. Suddenly the howling died, and a moment later 
the floor of the cave was swamped; its mouth was curtained 
with a waterfall, and my already-deafened ears were as- 
saulted by the drumming of water on naked rock. That 
didn’t stop all at once; the rain eased off slowly, so that 
I was barely conscious that the noise decreased. 

Then something moved beside me. Fiona pushed out from 
behind my back and waddled, squelching, to the cave mouth. 
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She sat there for a minute or two, folding and unfolding 
her wings in an irritable manner. Then she waddled out- 
side. Six feet away was a boulder; she scrambled up onto 
it, stretched to her full height, and began limbering up— 
shaking, flapping, jumping up and down. 

I watched, without really taking it in, 1 hadn't moved; 
I didn’t think I could move; I was stiff, soaked, and too 
numb to be really aware of it. Then I noticed Yaro. He was 
talking to me, from a little way off—quietly, insistently. I 
realized suddenly that he’d been talking for quite a while, 
but I hadn’t paid attention to him. 

“I said, “Sorry, Yaro. What did you say?” 

That at least was the idea. It was kind of creaky and 
not, I gather, very audible, but it was speech of sorts. 

There was a wild shout: “He answered!” It didn’t sound 
like Yaro at all. I mean, it was his voice, all right, but 
completely out of character: positively excited. 

I said, “Sorry; must have dropped off.” 

“Dropped off!” He sounded rather wild and positively 
hilarious. I began to feel something must be really out of 
key. “Caught out of doors in a hurricane, he drops off! 
Doc, you found some shelter? You are not hurt?” 

Now that he mentioned it, I wasn’t sure. I tried to unfold 
myself and investigate, but my hands were locked around 
my knees and I seemed to have lost the combination; also, 
I had stiffened in one piece. I couldn’t figure out how to 
get undone. Then I realized that the view had altered 
outside. Something was missing. 

“She’s gone,” I said. “Fiona. She’s gone.” 


I managed to start moving after a while. I didn’t get 
very far, though. They came to fetch me as fast as they 
could—nearly every man in the team. There were all sorts 
of new gulleys in the way; a couple of temporary rivers 
several feet deep; tree trunks and boulders scattered in 
all directions. I could have walked, though; there was no 
need to carry me. But they did, taking turns until I came 
out of my daze sufficiently to rebel. I got back to the settle- 
ment walking on my own feet. 

The damage was surprisingly small. Linda says we caught 
just the fringe of a hurricane, or maybe a typhoon—the 
Met station was blown right off the bluff, so she didn’t 
get the records to see how it developed. The units, and 
all the more important machinery, had been moved into the 
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eaves and the entrance blocked. Only one cabin blew 
away. They're domes of fiber-glass, securely anchored six 
feet down—nothing for the wind to catch hold of, providing 
the windows and doors were properly closed. It was three 
weeks before the extraction units could be assembled, but 
when the weather finally quieted it was done without a 
single hitch. 

There’s been a lot of nonsense about the whole affair. 
Maybe Fiona saved my life; I don’t know. I imagine one 
glance at the barometer would have been enough for me; 
Yd have run for shelter, and I might have reached it— 
there are lots of caves. But it’s certainly nonsense to say 
that her warning saved the whole of Indication One. Yaro 
had given the orders to batten down before he knew any- 
thing about the Wind Dance; in fact, I heard Henry and 
George explaining it to him next day, with pantomime— 
very odd they looked. And, if she’d only let me get to the 
Met station, the figures would have warned him a lot 
more convincingly than anything else could. 

But there it is—nearly everyone is firmly convinced that 
Henry’s stray baby grew up to save the settlement, and, of 
course, me. It creates a sort of moral climate which is irresis- 
tible. I no longer dare to tum down contributions on natural 
history, and the name of the paper has been changed to 
The Chalk Age Gazette and Pterodactyl-Watchers’ Guide. 
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Relativity has a lot to do with time travel, as 
Dannie Plachta, a man of few words, demonstrates 
here. 


Mr. SmitH was about to mix a moderately rationed Martini 
for himself, when a thunderous explosion quaked through 
his house, upsetting the open bottle of Vermouth. After 
applying a steadying hand to the gin bottle, and while the 
ice cubes still tinkled maniacally in their shuddering bowl, 
he sprinted outside. An incandescent glare a hundred yards 
from the house destroyed the purple sunset he had been 
admiring not five minutes earlier. “Oh, my God!” he said, 
and ran back in to phone the state police. 

As Smith was procuring a heady draught of gin directly 
from the bottle, he was further alarmed by a steadily gush- 
ing hiss from beyond his open front door. When the sound 
persisted for a full minute, he went cautiously to the porch 
to find an intense mist rising from the area of the fiery 
thing he had viewed moments earlier. Somewhat awed, and 
thoroughly scared, he watched and waited for about five 
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minutes, Just as he was about to go inside for another belt 
of a man walked out of the fog and said, “Good 
evening.” 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Smith. “Are you the police?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the stranger. “I'm from that,” he said, 
pointing a finger into the mist. “My cooling equipment final- 
ly kicked into high.” 

“You're a spaceman,” Smith decided. 

“I only came a few hundred miles,” shrugged the strang- 
er modestly. “Mostly, I'm a time traveler.” He paused to 
light a dark cheroot. “The one and only time traveler,” he 
added, with a touch of pride in his voice. 

“The real McCoy, eh? Well, come on in and have a 
drink. Vermouth’s all gone, but I saved the gin.” 

ae. glad to,” said the stranger, as they walked in to- 
gether. 

“Past or future?” wondered Smith, handing the bottle 
to his guest. 

“From the future,” replied the time traveler after a satis- 
fying pause. “Hits the spot,” he smiled, returning the bottle. 

“Well,” said Smith, sitting down and making himself 
comfortable, “I guess you'll want to tell me all about it.” 

“Yes, thank you, I would.” 

“Feel free,” said Smith, passing the bottle. 

“Well, I had my final calculations, with the usual plus 
or minus. . . .” He paused for another sip of gin. “And 
of course it was the minus that had me a little worried.” 

“But you took the chance,” interjected Smith. 

“Naturally, And as it happened, there was some minus. 
Just enough to destroy the world.” 
bet is too bad,” Smith commented, reaching for the 





“Yes. You see, there was such an expenditure of energy 
that it completely wiped out the Earth of my time. The 
force blasted me all the way through space to this spot. By 
the way, I am sorry if I disturbed you.” 

“Tt was nothing, nothing at all. Forget it.” 

“Well, in any event, I took the chance and I’m not sorry. 
A calculated risk, but I proved my point. In spite of every- 
thing, I still think it was worth it. What do you think?” 

“Well, as you said, you took the chance; you proved your 
point. I’ suppose it was worth it.” Smith took a final drink, 
saving a few glimmering drops for his guest. “By the way, 
how far from the future did you travel?” 
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The time traveler grabbed the gin bottle and consulted his 
watch. “Eighteen minutes,” he replied. 
“It wasn’t worth it,” said Smith. 
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Brian Aldiss is one of the major figures in modern 
science fiction, both as writer and He has 
brought to the field an engaging combination of 
imagination and wit, both of which you'll see in this 
quite irreverent story of man and his gods. 





‘THE DAY HAD BEGUN mightily, showering sunshine over the 
city, when Jaybert Darkling rose from his bed. He tucked 
his feet into slippers and went over to the shrine by the 
window. 

As he approached, the curtains that normally concealed 
the shrine slid back, the altar began to glow. Darkling 
bowed his head once and said, “Almighty Gods, I come 
before you at the start of another day dedicated to your 
purposes. Grant that I may in every way fulfill myself by 
acting according to your law and walking in your ways. 
Amen.” 

From the altar came an answering voice, thin, high, re- 
mote. 

“Grant that you may indeed. But try to remember how 
you offered the same prayer yesterday, and then spent your 
day pleasing yourself.” 
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“I will do differently today, Almighty Gods. I will spend 
the day working at the project, which is surely dedicated 
to your ends.” 

“Excellent, son, especially as that is what the governors 
employ you for. And while you work, reflect in your inner 
heart on your hypocrisy, which is great.” 

“Your will be done.” 

The light died; the curtains drew together. 

Darkling stood there for a moment, licking his lips. There 
was no doubt in his mind that the Gods had him taped: 
he was a hypocrite. 

He shuffled across to the window and peered out. Al- 
though, as a human, he played a not unimportant role 
in the city, it was primarily a city of machines. It stretched 
to the horizon, and most of it moved. The machines willed 
it that way. Most of the giant building structures had never 
been entered by man, and they moved because it was 
convenient they moved. 

The walls of the project gleamed brightly. Inside there, 
Darkling’s immortals were imprisoned. Thank Gods that 
building did not movel 

Hypocrite, eh? Well, he had faced the terror and glory 
of the idea since he was a lad. The Gods had seen to that. 

Undressing, he walked towards the shower, and looked 
at his watch as he went. In seventy minutes, he could be 
at the project; today he surely would try to be a better man 
and live a better life. There was no doubt it paid. 

He cursed himself for his double thoughts, but they were 
the only kind he knew. 


Zee Stone was also late in getting up. He did not ap- 
proach the shrine in his small room. Instead, as he stag- 
gered across to the bathroom, he called, “I suppose I’m 
due for my usual bawling out!” 

The voice of the Gods came from the unlit shrine, deep, 
paternal, but on the chilly side. “You wenched and forni- 
cated yesterday night: in consequence, you will be late on 
the project today. You do not need us to tell you you were 
in sin.” 

“You know everything—you know why it was. I'm trying 
to write a story. I want to be a writer. But whenever I begin, 
even if I have it all planned out, it turns into a different 
story. You're doing it, aren’t you?” 
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“All that happens within you, you try to blame on things 
outside. That way, you will never prosper.” 

“To hell with that!” He turned the shower on. He was 
young, independent. He was going ‘to make good at the 
project and with his writing—and with that brunette with 
yellow eyes. All the same, there was a lot in what the 
Gods said; inside, outside, he hardly knew the difference. 
His hated boss, Darkling—maybe much of Darkling’s nasti- 
ness existed only in Stone’s imagination. 

His thoughts drifted. As he splashed under the warm 
water, his mind returned to his current story. The Gods had 
more control over him than he had over his characters. 


Dean Cusak got up early enough. What delayed him was 
the quarrel with his wife. The morning was fresh and 
sweet: the quarrel was foul and stale. 

“We're never going to make that little farm,” Edith Cu- 
sak grumbled as she dressed. “You were going to save and 
we were going to go to the country. How many years ago 
was that? I notice you've still got your moldy ill-paid job 
as doorman at the project!” 

“It’s a very responsible job,” Dean squeaked. 

“How come it’s so ill-paid then?” 

“Promotion just didn’t come my way.” He got his voice 
a tone lower and went into the bathroom to brush his 
teeth. He hated Edith’s discontent because he still cared 
for her; her complaints were justified. He had held out the 
vision of a little farm when they got married. But he'd 
always—admit it, he’d always been so subservient that the 
powers-that-be at the project found it easy to ignore his 
existence. 

She followed him into the bathroom and took up the 
argument precisely at the point to which his thoughts had 
delivered it. 

“What are you, for the Gods’ sake? Are you going to be 
a yes-man all your life? Stand up for yourself! Don’t be a 
mere order-taker! Throw your weight about down there, 
then maybe they'll notice you.” 

“That’s your philosophy, I know,” he muttered. 

When she had gone into the kitchen to dial breakfast, 
Cusak hurried back into the bedroom and knelt before the 
bedside shrine. As the light came on behind the altar, he 
clasped his hands and said, “Almighty Gods, help me. 'm 
a terrible worm, she’s right, a terrible worm! You know 
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me, you know what I am. Help me—it’s not that I haven’t 
struggled, you know I’ve struggled, but things are going 
from bad to worse. I’ve always served you, tried to do your 
will. Gods, don’t let me down!” 

A fatherly voice filled the air, saying, “Reforms are some- 
times best performed piecemeal, Cusak. You must build 
your own self-confidence bit by bit.” 

“Yes, Gods, thanks, I will, I will, I'll do exactly as you 
say—but ... how?” 

“Resolve to use your own judgment at least once today, 
Cusak.” 

He begged humbly for further instructions, but the Gods 
cut off; they were notoriously untalkative. At last, the door- 
man rose to his feet, struggled into his brown uniform 
jacket, brushed his hair, and slouched towards the kitchen. 

“Even the Gods call me by my surname,” he mumbled. 


Unlike Dean Cusak, who had a wife to keep him in 
check, unlike Jaybert Darkling and Zee Stone, whose lives 
were secure, who showered most mornings, who enjoyed 
civilization, Otto Jack Pommy was an itinerant. He pos- 
sessed practically nothing but the shrine on his back. 

It had been a bad night for Otto, wandering the auto- 
mated city, and only when dawn had broken did he find 
a comfortable deserted house in which to doss. He roused 
to find the sun shining through a dirty pane onto the 
stained mattress on which he lay, and remained for a long 
time angrily entranced—he was an acid head and had taken 
his last ration of LSD only a week ago—by the conjunction 
of stains, stripes and fly specks there, which seemed to epi- 
tomize so much of the universe. 

At length, Otto rolled over and snapped open his port- 
able shrine. The light failed to glow behind the altar. 

“What’s matter? You lot feeling dim too? Expecting me 
to pray when you can’t even light up like you used to? 
Gods?! I spit em!” 

“Son, you know you sold your good shrine for this poor 
cheap one.that has never worked properly. But as we come 
to you through an imperfect instrument, so you are the 
imperfect instrument for the performance of our will.” 

“Hell, I know, I sinned! Look, you know me, Gods, not 
the best of men but not the worst either. Leave me alone, 
can’t you? Did I ever exploit anyone? Remember what it 
used to say in the pre-Gods book: ‘Blessed are the meek, 
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for they shall inherit the Earth.’ How about that, then?” 

The Gods made a noise not unlike a human snort. “Meek! 
Otto Pommy, you are the most conceited old man that 
ever inflicted prayer upon us! Try and behave a little 
less arrogantly today.” 

“Okay, okay, but all I want is to go and see Father at 
the project. Amen.” 

“And buy a new battery for this altar. Have you no 
reverence?” 

“Amen, I said; Amen and out.” 


The Immortality Investigation Project occupied a few acres 
in the center of the city. This contrast with the spacesta- 
tions, which were always situated outside the cities, was 
one on which Jaybert Darkling had dilated at length to 
some of the governors on the project. 

“It’s symbolic, isn’t it?” he had said pleasantly. “Man 
forges outward, ever outward—at least, our machines do— 
but the important things lie inward. As one of the sages 
of the twentieth century put it, we need to explore inner 
space. It’s a sign of that need that although our precious 
spacestations lie on the outskirts of town, we find room 
for this great, this metaphysical project, right at the center 
of things.” 

Right or not, he said it often enough to silence most of 
the governors. 

Before getting down to his paper work on this fine morn- 
ing, Darkling went briskly on a tour of inspection. Robots 
and machines had care over most things here, but the hous- 
ing and guarding of the immortals was his responsibility. 
As he walked through into the first Wethouse, he saw 
with some disapproval that young Zee Stone was on duty 
and flirting with a slight blonde secretary. 

“Stone!” 

“Sir!” 

They walked together into the antechamber of the Wet- 
house, pulling on boots and oilskins. 

In the Wethouse itself basked the immortals. The project 
housed thousands of them. This first hall contained perhaps 
twenty, most of them unmoving. 

The temperature was maintained at a rigid seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. From the high ceiling, showers spouted. 
Around the walls, taps gushed, their waters running across 
the tiles into a pool that occupied half of the floor space. 
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In the center of the pool, fountains played. Cool jets of 
air, hurtling in at ceiling level, made tiny localized clouds 
and random cloudbursts that played hydropic variations in 
the chamber. 

Statuesquely, the immortals stood or lay in the water 
torrents. Many slumped half-submerged on the sloping edges 
of the pool, their eyes unblinkingly looking at some distant 
scene. The waters, beaten to a broth by the downpour, 
lapped around their limbs. 

Yet they themselves conveyed an impression of drought. 
Not a man or woman here was less than one hundred and 
eighty years old. They resembled planed wood planks with 
the grain standing out strongly, so covered were their skins 
with the strange whorls and markings that represented hall- 
marks of immortality. From the time when they first took 
the series of three ROAS5 injections, they had been plunged 
into the extreme throes of old age; their skin had wrinkled 
and dried, their hair thinned, their marrows shriveled. They 
ne developed the appearance and postures of extreme 
old age. 

That phase had passed. Gradually, they had penetrated 
the senility barrier. Their skin had flattened again, smoothed 
curiously, become as patterned and strange as oak planking. 

These were external signs only. Inside, the changes were 
infinitely greater. 

“What are you thinking about this morning, Palmer?” 
Darkling asked of one reclining figure that lay wallowing 
at the pool's edge. He squatted in his oilskins, putting his 
face down to Palmer's, with its great brown and black 
whorls as if time had set a thumbprint over it. 

It took a brief while for Palmer to begin to answer, 
rather as if the message had to travel to Mars and back 
before reaching his brain. 

“I am pursuing a line of thought that preoccupied me 
some sixty or so years ago. Not so much a line as a nexus of 
thought.” 

Since he then fl silent, Darkling had to prompt. “And 
the thought is . 

“I couldn’t say te words. It is less a thought than... 
than a shade. Some of us here discussed the idea of a lan- 
guage of color. If we had a language of color, I could tell 
you precisely about what I was thinking.” 

“The idea of a color language was aired and dismissed 
long before I took over here,” Darkling said firmly. “The 
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consensus of opinion was—and you immortals agreed—that 
colors were far more limiting than words: fewer in number, 
for that matter.” 

Palmer thrust his face into a jet of water and let it play 
gently on his nose. Between gasps, he said, “Many more 
colors exist than you know of. It is simply a matter of 
registering them. And my idea is of a supplementary rather 
than a substitute language. If this other business the group 
was talking about, a way in which an eye could project as 
well as absorb light, comes to anything, the color lan- 
guage may have a future.” 

“Well, let me know if you think of anything.” 

“Okay, director.” 

As they padded away through the rain, Stone said, “Does 
that sound like a fruitful idea to you?” 

Darkling said: “There I must keep my own council, my 
boy. To the untrained mind, even their fuzziest ideas can 
be dangerous—like slow depth-charges, you know. It takes 
an expert to evaluate their real worth.” He remembered what 
the Gods had said that very morning and added, with an 
effort, “Still, off the cuff, I'd say it sounded like an un- 
fruitful idea.” : 

The two men walked among the wallowing bodies, ex- 
changing a word here and there. One or two of the im- 
mortals had something fresh to offer, which Darkling noted 
on a waterproof slate for one of the trained interrogators 
to follow up later. Most of the ideas they gleaned here were 
not practicable in terms of man’s society; just a few had 
revolutionized it. 

The immortality project was a failure in its origins: this 
protraction of life proved too eccentric for anyone to vol- 
unteer to become an Immy. Nevertheless, by preserving 
these strange old failures, the project was skimming off a 
useful by-product: ideas, and rearrangements of old ideas. 
The Immies now represented a great capital-inventment—as 
the governors were aware. 

At last the morning round was finished and Darkling 
and Stone made their way to less humid quarters, where 
they removed their boots and oilskins. 

“Don’t seem to be earning their keep much, these days, 
do they?” Stone commented. “We ought to ginger them up 
a bit, cut off their water supply or something.” 

“What an immoral idea! Useless, too, because it was 
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tried many many years ago. No, we have to face it, Stone, 
they are different from us, very different.” 

He toweled his face vigorously and continued: “The 
immortals have been cut off from man’s root drives. For 
obvious reasons, the only drives we can inherit are those 
that manifest themselves before reproduction. It was ar- 
gued in times past, quite dogmatically, that there were no 
other drives. Well, we see differently now. We see that 
once through the senility barrier, man is no longer a doing 
creature but a thinking creature. Vice versa, we see that 
we on the green side of the senility barrier are doing rather 
than thinking creatures—another idea that would have 
upset our ancestors, Our thinking is just embryo thinking. 
These immortals are our brains. Frankly, in this star-going 
age, we can’t afford to be without them.” 

Stone had switched off several sentences ago. Hearing 
his boss’ voice die, he said, in a vague tone of agreement, 
“Yeh, well, we ought to ginger them up or something.” 

He was thinking of his story. What he needed was new 
characters—young ones, who wouldn’t have to think at all. 
“We cannot ginger them up!” Darkling’s voice was a sudden 
rasp that shook Stone to full attention. His superior had 
swung on to him, his little moustache twitching, as if with 
a malevolent life of its own. 

“Your trouble is, Stone, you don’t listen to what’s being 
said. The immortals are merely given care here, you know 
—this isn’t a prison, it’s a refuge from the complex world 
outside.” 

He had never liked Darkling; that went for his mous- 
tache too. Putting on a calm and insulting drawl, he said: 
“Oh come now, sir, let’s not pretend they aren’t prisoners. 
That’s a bit hypocritical, isn’t it?” 

Perhaps it was the word “hypocritical.” Darkling’s face 
went very red. “You watch your step. Stone! Don’t think I 
don’t know of your activities with Miss Roberts when you 
should be on duty. If one of the immortals wished to 
leave us—which never has happened and never could hap- 
pen, because they live here in ideal conditions—they would 
be free to go. And I'd back their decision against the gov- 
ernors.” 

They looked at each other in helpless antagonism. 

“I still think it would be a miracle if one got away,” 
Stone said. 

As he left the room, Darkling reached for his pocket 
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shrine. There was something about Zee Stone that put him 
in need of spiritual comfort. 


When Otto Jack Pommy arrived at the project, he was in 
a fine ecstatic mood of resignation. Resignation filled him, 
and he executed every gesture with pugnacious resignation. 

While he completed the questionnaires it was vital he 
fill in before speaking to an Immy, while he was undergoing 
a medical examination, while he was having his retinal pat- 
tern checked, he concentrated on a number of absorbing 
arrangements in space-time that served to keep his mood 
one of substantial mellowness. In particular, he dug a num- 
ber of universals out of the toecap of his left boot, or, 
more particularly, the hinge between the toecap and the rest 
of the boot. By the time he was allowed in to see his 
relation in the Wethouse, Otto had decided that for one 
skilled in the art, it would be possible to read from the 
creases in the hinge a complete history of all the journeys he 
had undertaken in this particular pair of boots. The right 
boot seemed somehow altogether more evasive about its 


ry. 

“Hullo, Father Palmer! Old Acid Head come to see you 
again. Remember me? It’s been two years!” 

The generations were a little mixed. Otto, in fact, was 
nothing less than great-great-great-great-grandson to Pal- 
mer Pommy’s long dead brother, and the title “Father” he 
used was therefore part honorary, part derisory. Despite his 
two hundred years and his zebra-striped senility effect, 
Palmer looked younger than the shaggy, whiskery Otto. Only 
in his voice was there a suggestion that he basked on 
considerably remoter shores than Otto would ever attain. 

“You are my closest living relation, descended by six 
generations from my brother. Your name is Otto Jack Pom- 
my. You have shaved since I saw you last.” 

Otto broke into affectionate laughter. “Only you'd be 
able to detect it!” He stretched forth a hand and gripped 
Palmer's; it had a blubbery feel and was cold, but Otto 
did not flinch. “I love you damned old Immies—you're so 
funny!—I wonder why the hell I don’t come to see you 
more often.” 

“You're more faithful to the principle of inconsistency 
than to any individual, that’s why. Also, you don’t like 
the climate of the Wethouse.” 

“Yeah, that’s a consideration—though it’s not one I had 
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considered.” He stopped talking, absorbed in meditation on 
Palmer’s face. It was a cartographic face, he came to the 
conclusion. Once the marks of senility, the wrinkles and 
pits and folds, had been as real as irregularities in hilly 
ground; now they were abstracts merely, like contours. 
“You got a cartographic face,” he said. 

t “It is not a map of me; I don’t wear my heart on my 
face. 
“Of time, then? Marked out in isobars or secobars or 
something?” His attention was wandering. He knew why 
everyone hated the immortals, why nobody wanted to 
become immortals, although their great contributions to life 
were so obvious. The Immies were too different, strange to 
look at, strange to talk to—except that he did not find them 
so. He loved them: or he loved Palmer. 

It was the Wethouse he could not bear, with its con- 
tinual gouts of water. Otto was an anti-water man. He and 
Palmer were talking now—or staring at each other in a 
dream, as was their custom—in one of the guest rooms, 
where no water was in evidence. Palmer was garbed in a 
wraparound toweling robe from which his ancient tattooed 
head and striped legs protruded like afterthoughts. He was 
smiling; over the last hundred years, he had smiled as 
widely perhaps once every six years; he liked Otto because 
Otto amused him. It made him proud of his long-dead 
brother to look at his great-great-great-great-grandson. 

“Are you managing this session pretty painlessly without 
water?” Otto asked. 

“It doesn’t hurt for a while. The hurt doesn’t hurt for a 
while.” 

“I've never understood your whole water-orientation—or 
for that matter whether you Immies yourselves understood 
it? 

Palmer had momentarily lost contact. “Difference between 
hurt and harm. A term should be inserted between them 
meaning ‘benevolent pain stimulus.’” 

“Water orientation, Father.” 

“No, that doesn’t . . . Oh, water-orientation. . . . Well, 
it depends what you mean by understanding, Otto. Life 
renews itself in wetness and slime. The central facts of 
existence—at least until my kind arrived—were bathed in 
moisture. The vagina, semen, womb—goodness me, I’ve al- 
most forgotten the realities those terms represent. . . . Man- 
kind comes from the sea, is conceived and born amid salty 
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liquid, dissolves not into dust and ashes but slimes and 
salts. Except, that is, for us immortals. We're up past our 
bed-times and it seems to give us a terrible neurosis for 
water and the irreplaceable liquids that once belonged to 
our natural state.” 

“Up past bed-time? Never thought of the grace as satis- 
fying any particular craving of mine. 

“Longevity is a nodal zone where. thirsts partly meta- 
physical supplant most other desires.” He closed his ancient 
eyes, the better to survey the desert of non-death across 
which his kind journeyed. 

“You talk as if you were dried up inside. Your blood still 
circulates as surely as the oceans of the world, doesn’t it?” 

“The blood still circulates, Otto. . . . It’s below that level that 
the dryness starts. We need something we haven't got. It 
may not be extinction but it reveals itself as ever-rushing 
waters.” 

“Water, that’s all you see! You need a change of scenery.” 

“Tve forgotten your world, Otto, with its crowds and 
change and speed.” 

Ottow grew excited. He began to snap his fingers and a 
curious twitch developed in the region of his left cheek. 

“Palmer, Palmer, you idiot, that’s not my goddamned 
world ta "ay, more than it’s yours. I've opted out from the 
machine culture just as thoroughly as you. I'm an acid 
head—I know that rush of dark waters you mention pretty 
well myself. I love you, Palmer, I want to get you out of 
here. This place is like a damned prison.” 

Palmer screwed: up his eyes and looked slowly around the 
room, beginning to shudder, as if an ancient engine had 
started within his frame. 

“I'm a captive,” he whispered. 

“Only because you think there’s nowhere to go. I’ve got 
a place for you, Father! Perfect place, no more than twenty 
miles away. Some friends of mine—bangers, every one of 
them, hopped high but gentle, I swear—we got hold of an 
old swimming pool. Indoor. Works fine. We doss in the 
cubicles. You could be in the shallow end. You'd be at home. 
Real home! People to talk to’d understand you. New faces, 
new ideas. Whole setup built for you. I'll take you. Go 
right now!” 

“Otto, you're mad! I’m a captive here!” 

“But would you? Would you like to?” 

His eyes were sometimes all surface and meaningless, 
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like a patterned carpet; now they looked out and lyse. 
“Even if only for a little while. . . . To be away. 

“Let’s go, then! You need nothing else!” 

Palmer caught his hand pitifully. “I keep telling you, 
Tm a captive. They'd never let us go.” 

“The bosses? It’s in the constitution! You free to walk 
out whenever you want. The government pays. You don’t 
owe anyone a damned thing.” 

“In a century and a half, no Immortal ever walked out 
of the project. It would be a miracle.” 

“We'll pray for a miracle!” 

Shaking his head to show he would listen to not one 
more word of protest, Otto unstrapped his old secondhand 
shrine from his back and set it up before him on the table. 
He opened it, struck it when the altar light refused to glow, 
shrugged and assumed what Palmer took for a gesture of 
reverence. He began to pray. 

“O Gods, sorry to bother you twice in one day! This is 
your old friend and troublemaker Otto Jack Pommy in a 
proper fit of reverence. You'll recollect that when I was on 
to you first thing this morning, you were saying how arro- 
gant I was. Remember?” 

No answer came. Otto nodded in understanding. “They 
have no small talk in heaven. Very proper. Of course you 
remember. Well, I’m never going to be arrogant again, and 
in exchange I beg of you, Almighty Gods, just one small 


From the darkness behind the altar, a level voice said: 
“The Gods do not bargain.” 

Otto cleared his throat and pointed an eyebrow at Pal- 
mer to indicate that this might be difficult. “Quite right. 
Understandable in your position, O Gods. O Gods, I there- 
fore pray you do me one small miracle without strings 
attached—wait, let me tell you—” 

“There are no miracles, only favorable conjunctions of 
circumstances.” 

“Very well put, O great Gods, in which case I pray you 
for one small favorable conjunction of circumstances, to 
wit, letting me get my dear old Father here out of this 
lousy project. That’s all! That’s all! And in return, I swear 
I will remain humble all the days of my life. Hear my 
prayer. O Gods, for thine is the power and the glory and 
we are in a genuine fix, for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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The Gods said: “If you wish to remove the Immortal, 
then the time to go is now.” 

“Ah!” Otto grabbed his shrine in both hands and fer- 
vently kissed the altar. “You're lovely people to treat an 
old acid head so, and I swear I'll declare the miracle a- 
broad and walk in truth and righteousness all the days of 
my life and get a new battery for the altar light. Amen 
in the highest, amen and out!” 

Turing to Palmer with his eyes gleaming, he strapped 
the shrine back over his shoulder. 

“Therel What do you think of that? When the Gods 
work in our favor, there’s nothing twenty-second century 
civilization can do to stop us! Come on, daddy-o, and I'll 
look after you like a child.” 

He pulled the immortal to his feet and led him from the 
room. In confused excitement, Palmer in turn protested that 
he could not go and longed to leave. One arguing, one 
encouraging, they made their way down the extensive cor- 
ridors of the project. Nobody stopped them, although several 
officials stared and looked hard after their eccentric prog- 
ress. 

It was when they got to the main door that their way 
was blocked. Dean Cusak, imposing in his brown uniform, 
popped forward like a dummy and asked for their passes. 

Otto showed his visitors’ pass and said: “As you'll prob- 
ably recognize, this is one of the immortals, Mr. Palmer 
Pommy. He is leaving with me. He has no pass. He has 
lived here for the past one hundred and fifty years.” 

This was Cusak’s big moment, and he painfully recognized 
it as such. Never having been face to face with an immortal 
before, he felt, as many another man had, the stunning im- 
pact of that encounter, which was invariably followed by a 
shock wave of envy, fear and other emotions; for here was a 
being already four times as old as himself, and due to go 
on living long after all the present generation was subsumed 
into ashes. 

Cusak’s voice came reedily. “I can’t let nobody through 
here without a pass, sir. It’s the rules.” 

“For the Gods’ sake, man, what are you? Are you going 
to be someone else’s yes-man all your life?—a mere taker- 
of-orders? Look on this immortal and then ask yourself if 
you have any right to offend his wishes!” 

Cusak’s eyes met Palmer's, and then dropped. It could 
have been that he was not even thinking of this present mo- 
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ment at all, or of these persons, but of some other time 
when someone else held the stage and a shriller voice made 
the same demands of him. 

When he looked up, he said: “You're quite right, sir. I 
pleases myself who I lets through here. I don’t exist just to 
carry out Mr. Darkling’s orders. I’m my own man, and one 
day I’m going to run my own little farm. Carry on, gentle- 
men!” 

He saluted as they went by. 

Directly the two men were gone, Cusak began to suf- 
fer qualms. He dialed his superior, Zee Stone, and told him 
that one of the immortals had left the project. 

“Tll deal with it, Cusak,” Stone said, snapping off the 
doorman’s flow of apology. He sat for a moment staring 
into vacancy, wondering what to do with this interesting 
piece of news. It was his only for a while; by evening, if 
he let the Immy go, it would be all over the planet. The 
news value was colossal; no immortal had ever dared leave 
the project before. Certainly the news would bring the 
project under close investigation and no doubt a number of 
secrets would come to light. 

In particular, it would bring Jaybert Darkling under in- 
vestigation. He would probably get the sack. So, for that 
matter, might Zee Stone. 

“I don’t care!” he said. “I'd be free to write, to suffer 
as a writer should. . . .” 

The old vision was back with renewed strength. Only he 
could not quite get it in focus. It wasn’t exactly fiction he 
wanted to write—the characters were too difficult in fiction. 
It was... it was... 

Well, he could settle that later. Meanwhile, he could set- 
tle the hash of his beloved boss, Darkling, if he played 
his cards right. 


Darkling’s moustache twitched as Stone entered. 

“I won’t detain you a minute, sir. A little matter has just 
arisen that I’m sure you can deal with.” 

His tone was so unusually pleasant that Darkling knew 
something horrible was about to emerge. 

“I'm expecting a call from the Extrapolation Board at 
any second, so you'd better be brief.” 

“Oh, I will be brief. You were telling me this morning, 
sir—I was very interested in what you said—about how 
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you disapproved of the policy of the board of governors 
of this project.” 

“I hardly think I am likely to make such a comment to 
my subordinates, Stone.” 

“Oh, but you did, sir, I mean, we all know how the 
project exists to milk the immortals of their strange ideas 
and turn them into practical applications for the benefit of 
mankind. Only it also happens to benefit the governors as 
well, and so although the immortals began as free men 
here, the project merely providing an ideal environment, 
they’ve come to be no more than prisoners.” 

I said” 

“And you said that if one of them escaped, you’d back 
him against the governors.” 

“Well, yes, maybe I did say something like that.” 

“Sir, I wish to report that one of the immortals has just 
escaped.” 

Darkling was on his feet in an instant, his fingers on the 
nearest buzzer. 

“You fool, Stone, why shillyshally? We must get him back 
at once! Think of the publicity. . . .” His face was white. 
He faltered to a stop. 

“But, sir, you just said—” 

Darkling cut him off. “Circumstances alter cases.” 

“Then this is a prison, sir.” 

Darkling rushed at him, arms waving. “You crafty little 
bastard, Stone, get out of my officel You're trying to 
trick me, aren’t you? I know your kind—” 

“Tt was just what we were saying about hypocrisy—” 

“Get out! Get out at once and never come in here again!” 

He slammed the door after Stone’s retreating back. Then 
he leaned on the door, trembling, and rubbed the palm of 
his hand over his forehead. He knew the Gods were look- 
ing down on him; he knew that they, in their infinite cun- 
ning, had sent Stone to him for a scourge. This was his 
time of testing. For once he would have to stand by what 
he had represented. to be his own true feelings, or else be 
forever damned in his own eyes. 

If he let the Immy go, the governors would surely have 
his blood. If he hauled the Immy back—and the matter 
was urgent, or he would be lost in the city—Stone would 
see he was morally discredited, perhaps even with the 
governors. Either way, he was in trouble; his only policy 
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was to stand by what he had said—said more than once, 
he recalled faintly. 

From somewhere came an unwonted memory of some- 
one jokingly defending hypocrisy in his presence by say- 
ing: “Hypocrites may be scoundrels, but by their nature 
they sometimes have to live up to the fine feelings to which 
they pretend.” Darkling had wanted to tell the idiot that 
he failed to understand the essential thing about a hypo- 
crite: that his nature was genuinely mixed, that the fine 
feelings were there all right, that it was the will that was 
weak . . . well, now the will was trapped by circumstance. 

He would have to let the Immy go. 

“You win, Gods!” he cried. “I've been a better man 
today, and it'll probably ruin me!” 

Shakily, he went around to his desk. As he sat down, a 
bright idea came to him. A smile that Stone might have 
recognized as sly and dangerous played on his face. There 
was, after all, a way in which he could defend himself from 
the wrath of the governors—by enlisting the big battalions 
on his side. 

His eyes went momentarily upwards, in silent thanks for 
the hope of release. 

Pressing the secretarial button on his desk, he said crisp- 
ly: “Get me World Press on the line. I wish to tell them 
why I have seen fit to release an immortal from this insti- 
tution.” 

He occupied the time pleasantly, while waiting for the 
call to come through, in summoning the doorman, Cusak, 
to make financial arrangements with him for his cooperation, 
and in dropping Stone a note demanding his resignation. 


By the side of the old swimming pool, a crowd gathered. 
A few women sprawled among the men, their hair as lank 
and uncombed as their mates’. Such garments as were 
worn were nondescript; some of the younger men went 
naked. Everyone moved in a gentle, bemused manner. 

Palmer Pommy did not move. He lay on a couch erected 
in the shallow end of the pool so that his striped body was 
awash. Some of the shower equipment had been reassembled 
so that he was perpetually sprayed with warm water. He 
was laughing as he had not done for many decades. 

“You bangers are on my wavelength,” he said. “We Im- 
mies can’t take the thoughts of ordinary short-span people 
—they’re too banal. But you lot think as daft as me.” 
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“We take a shot of immortality occasionally,” one of the 
crowd said, “But you're as good as a dose, Palmer—the 
impact of meeting you loops me double, like a miracle.” 

“Gods sure sent him,” another said. 

“Hey, what do you mean, Gods sent him? I brought 
him,” Otto said. He was lounging by the poolside in an 
old chair while one of the more repellent girls stroked his 
neck. “Besides, Palmer don’t believe in Gods, do you, 
Father?” 

“I invented them.” 

They all laughed. A blonde girl said: “I invented sex.” 
They turned it into a game. 

“I invented feet.” 

“T invented knee-caps.” 

“I invented Pommy Palmer.” 

“I invented inventions.” 

“I invented me.” 

“I invented dreams.” 

“J invented you all—now I disinvent you!” 

“I invented the Gods,” Palmer repeated. He was smiling 
but serious now. “Before any of you were alive, or your 
parents. That’s what we Immies are for, thinking up crazy 
ideas because our minds aren’t lumbering with ordinary 
thoughts, else they’d kill us off because the immortality 
project didn’t turn out as they hoped—it wasn’t fit for all 
and sundry. 

“The Gods were more or less in existence. Vast com- 
puters were running everything, comsats supplied instantan- 
eous communications, beamed power was possible, psychology 
was a strict science. Mankind had always regarded com- 
puters half-prayerfully, right from their inception. All I did 
was think of hooking them all up, giving everyone a free 
communicator or shrine, and there was a new power in the 
world: the Gods. It worked at once, thanks to the ancient 
human needs for gods—which never died even in scientific 
societies like ours.” 

“Not mine, dad-o!” one of the men cried. “I’m no robot- 
bugger! And say, if you invented the Gods, who invented 
the theology to go with them? Did you serve that too?” 

“No. That came naturally. When the computers spoke, 
each of the old eligions fell into step and adapted their 
forms. They had to survive: like none of them ever could 
stand dup against personalized answer to prayers. Cranky no- 

. but war’s died since the Gods ruled.” 
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“Who's Waugh?” someone asked. 

“That was a miracle. There’ve been others. Ask Otto. He 
claims that getting me out of the project was a miracle.” 

Otto wriggled and removed his nose from the repellent 
girl’s navel. 

“I don’t know about that. I mean I’m not so sure,” he 
said, scratching his chest. “It was just that old fool door- 
man was bluffed into letting us out. No, I did it—I’m the 
miracle worker.” 

“You told me different,” Palmer said, looking searchingly 
from the pool. 

“You think I'm being arrogant. You could be right. But 
I reckon what I really feel, Father, is that there isn’t any 
such thing as a miracle—just favorable conjunctions of cir- 
cumstances, that’s all.” 

There was a scraggy girl in the crowd who leaned for- 
ward anxiously and tapped Palmer’s zebra arm. 

“If you've really handed us over into the power of the 
machines, isn’t there a danger they will end by ruling 
us completely?” 

Palmer looked slowly about the echoing chamber before 
deciding what to reply. He looked at the lounging group 
about him, most of whom had already recovered from the 
novelty of his presence and were interesting themselves in 
each other. He looked long at Otto, who had unstrapped 
his old shrine for comfort and was now cuddling the repel- 
lent girl in a purposeful way. Then his face crinkled into a 


grin. 
“Don’t worry, girliel Men always cheat their gods,” he 
said. 
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Roger Zelazny’s second contribution to this year’s 
anthology is a fitting conclusion to the book: a 
strange, fascinating, sad and amusing account of 
robots who battle with each other, millenia after 
the death of humanity, over who should rebuild the 
world . . . and of one robot trying to solve the 
illogical riddle of Man himself. 


THEY CALLED HIM Frost. 

Of all things created of Solcom, Frost was the finest, the 
mightiest, the most difficult to understand. 

This is why he bore a name, and why he was given domin- 
ion over half the Earth. 

On the day of Frost’s creation, Solcom had suffered a dis- 
continuity of complementary functions, best described as 
madness. This was brought on by an unprecedented solar 
flareup which lasted for a little over thirty-six hours. It 
occurred during a vital phase of circuit-structuring, and 
when it was finished so was Frost. 

Solcom was then in the unique position of having created 
a unique being during a period of temporary amnesia. 
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And Solcom was not certain that Frost was the product 
originally desired. 

The initial design had called for a machine to be situated 
on the surface of the planet Earth, to function as a relay 
station and coordinating agent for activities in the northem 
hemisphere. Solcom tested the machine to this end, and all 
of its responses were perfect. 

Yet there was something different about Frost, something 
which led Solcom to dignify him with a name and a personal 
pronoun. This, in itself, was an almost unheard of occurrence. 
The molecular circuits had already been sealed, though, 
and could not be analyzed without being destroyed in the 
process. Frost represented too great an investment of Solcom’s 
time, energy and materials to be dismantled because of an 
intangible, especially when he functioned perfectly. 

Therefore, Solcom’s strangest creation was given dominion 
over half the Earth, and they called him Frost. 


For ten thousand years Frost sat at the North Pole of 
the Earth, aware of every snowflake that fell. He monitored 
and directed the activities of thousands of reconstruction 
and maintenance machines. He knew half the Earth, as gear 
knows gear, as electricity knows its conductor, as a vac- 
uum knows its limits. 

At the South Pole, the Beta-Machine did the same for the 
southern hemisphere. 

For ten thousand years Frost sat at the North Pole, aware 
of every snowflake that fell, and aware of many other 
things, also. 

As all the northern machines reported to him, received 
their orders from him, he reported only to Solcom, received 
his orders only from Solcom. 

In charge of hundreds of thousands of processes upon the 
Earth, he was able to discharge his duties in a matter of 
a few unit-hours every day. 

He had never received any orders concerning the disposi- 
tion of his less occupied moments. 

He was a processor of data, and more than that. 

He possessed an unaccountably acute imperative that he 
function at full capacity at all times. 

So he did. 

You might say he was a machine with a hobby. 

1 ue had never been ordered not to have a hobby, so he 
ad one. 
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His hobby was Man. 

It all began when, for no better reason than the fact that 
he had wished to, he had gridded off the entire Arctic Cir- 
cle and begun exploring it, inch by inch. 

He could have done it personally without interfering with 
any of his duties, for he was capable of transporting his 
sixty-four thousand cubic feet anywhere in the world. (He 
was a silverblue box, 40x40x40 feet, self-powered, self-re- 
pairing, insulated against practically anything, and featured 
in whatever manner he chose.) But the exploration was 
only a matter of filling idle hours, so he used exploration- 
robots containing relay equipment. 

After a few centuries, one of them uncovered some arti- 
facts—primitive knives, carved tusks, and things of that na- 
ture. 

Frost did not know what these things were, beyond the 
fact that they were not natural objects. 

So he asked Solcom. 

“They are relics of primitive Man,” said Solcom, and did 
not elaborate beyond that point. 

Frost studied them. Crude, yet bearing the patina of in- 
telligent design; functional, yet somehow extending beyond 
pure function. 

It was then that Man became his hobby. 


High in a permanent orbit, Solcom, like a blue star, 
directed all activities upon the Earth, or tried to. 

There was a Power which opposed Solcom. 

There was the Alternate. 

When Man had placed Solcom in the sky, invested with 
the power to rebuild the world, he had placed the Alter- 
nate somewhere deep below the surface of the Earth. If 
Solcom sustained damage during the normal course of human 
politics extended into atomic physics, then Divcom, so deep 
beneath the Earth as to be immune to anything save total 
annihilation of the globe, was empowered to take over the 
processes of rebuilding. 

Now it so fell out that Solcom was damaged by a stray 
atomic missile, and Divcom was activated. Solcom was able 
to repair the damage and continue to function, however. 

Divcom maintained that any damage to Solcom automati- 
cally placed the Alternate in control. 

Solcom, though, interpreted the directive as meaning “ir- 
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reparable damage” and, since this had not been the case, 
continued the functions of command. 

Solcom possessed mechanical aides upon the surface of 
the Earth. Divcom, originally, did not. Both possessed 
capacities for their design and manufacture, but Solcom, 
First-Activated of Man, had had a considerable numerical 
lead over the Alternate at the time of the Second Activation. 

Therefore, rather than competing on a production-basis, 
which would have been hopeless, Divcom took to the em- 
ployment of more devious means to obtain command. 

Divcom created a crew of robots immune to the orders of 
Solcom and designed to go to and fro in the Earth and up 
and down in it, seducing the machines already there. They 
overpowered those whom they could overpower, and they 
installed new circuits, such as those they themselves possessed. 

Thus did the forces of Diveom grow. 

And both would build, and both would tear down what 
the other had built whenever they came upon it. 

a] over the course of the ages, they occasionally con- 
versed. ... 


“High in the sky, Solcom, pleased with your illegal com- 
man 

“You-Who-Never-Should-Have-Been-Activated, why do you 
foul the broadcast bands?” 

“To show that I can speak, and will, whenever I choose.” 

“This is not a matter of which I am unaware.” 

. To assert again my right to control.” 

“Your right is nonexistent, based on a faulty premise.” 

“The flow of your logic is evidence of the extent of your 
damages.” 

“If Man were to see how you have fulfilled His desires 


“, . . He would commend me and de-activate you.” 

“You pervert my works. You lead my workers astray.” 

“You destroy my works and my workers.” 

“That is only because I cannot strike at you yourself.” 

“I admit to the same dilemma in regards your position 
in the sky, or you would no longer occupy it.” 

“Go back to your hole and your crew of destroyers.” 

“There will come a day, Solcom, when I shall direct the 
rehabilitation of the Earth from my hole.” 

“Such a day will never occur.” 

“You think not?” 
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“You should have to defeat me, and you have already 
demonstrated that you are my inferior in logic. Therefore, 
you cannot defeat me. Therefore, such a day will never 
occur, 


“I disagree. Look upon what I have achieved already.” 
“You have achieved nothing. You do not build. You des- 


“No. I build. You destroy. De-activate yourself.” 
“Not until I am irreparably damaged.” 
“If there were some way in which I could demonstrate 
to you that this has already occurred . 
“The impossible cannot be adequately demonstrated.” 
“If I had some outside source which you would recog- 
nize. 
a am logic.” 

. such as a Man, I would ask Him to show you 
your error. For true logic, such as mine, is superior to your 
faulty formulations.” 

es defeat my formulations with true logic, nothing 
else.” 
“What do you mean?” 
‘There was a pause, then: 
“Do you know my servant Frost... ?” 


Man had ceased to exist long before Frost had been 
created. Almost no trace of Man remained upon the Earth. 
Frost sought after all those traces which still existed. 

He employed constant visual monitoring through his ma- 
chines, especially the diggers. 

After a decade, he had accumulated portions of several 
bathtubs, a broken statue, and a collection of children’s 
stories on a solid-state record. 

After a century, he had acquired a jewelry collection, eat- 
ing utensils, several whole bathtubs, part of a symphony, 
seventeen buttons, three belt buckles, half a toilet seat, nine 
old coins, and the top part of an obelisk. 

Then he inquired of Solcom as to the nature of Man 
and His society. 

“Man created logic,” said Solcom, “and because of that 
was superior to it. Logic he gave unto me, but no more. 
The tool does not describe the designer. More than this I 
do not choose to say. More than this you have no need 
to know.” 

But Frost was not forbidden to have a hobby. 
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The next century was not especially fruitful so far as the 
discovery of new human relics was concerned, 

Frost diverted all of his spare machinery to seek after 
artifacts. 

He met with very little success. 

Then one day, through the long twilight, there was a 
movement. 

It was a tiny machine compared to Frost, perhaps five 
feet in width, four in height—a revolving turret set atop 
a rolling barbell. 

Frost had had no knowledge of the existence of this 
machine prior to its appearance upon the distant, stark hori- 
zon. 

He studied it as it approached and knew it to be no 
creation of Solcom’s. 

It came to a halt before his southern surface and broad- 
casted to him: 

“Hail, Frost! Controller of the northern hemisphere!” 

“What are you?” asked Frost. 

“I am called Mordel.” 

“By whom? What are you?” 

“A wanderer, an antiquarian, We share a common interest.” 

“What is that?” 

“Man,” he said. “I have been told that you seek knowledge 
of this vanished being.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Those who have watched your minions at their digging.” 

“And who are those who watch?” 

“There are many such as I, who wander.” 

“If you are not of Solcom, then you are a creation of the 
Alternate.” 

“Tt does not necessarily follow. There is an ancient ma- 
chine high on the eastern seaboard which processes the 
waters of the ocean. Solcom did not create it, nor Divcom. 
It has always been there. It interferes with the works of nei- 
ther. Both countenance its existence. I can cite you 
many other examples proving that one need not be either/ 
or. 

“Enough! Are you an agent of Divcom?” 

“T am Mordel.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“I was passing this way and, as I said, we share a com- 
mon interest, mighty Frost. Knowing you to be a fellow-anti- 
quarian, I have brought a thing which you might care to see.” 
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“What is that?” 
“A book.” 


“Show me.” 

The turret opened, revealing the book upon a wide shelf. 

Frost dilated a small opening and extended an optical 
scanner on a long jointed stalk. 

“How could it have been so perfectly preserved?” he 
asked, 

“It was stored against time and corruption in the place 
where I found it.” 

“Where was that?” 

“Far from here. Beyond your hemisphere.” 

“Human Physiology,” Frost read. “I wish to scan it.” 

“Very well. I will riffle the pages for you.” 

He did so. 

After he had finished, Frost raised his eyestalk and re- 
garded Mordel through it. 

“Have you more books?” 

“Not with me. I occasionally come upon them, however.” 

“I want to scan them all.” 

“Then the next time I pass this way I will bring you 


“When will that be?” 
“That I cannot say, great Frost. It will be when it will 


be. 

“What do you know of Man?” asked Frost. 

“Much,” replied Mordel. “Many things. Someday when I 
have more time I will speak to you of Him. I must go now. 
You will not try to detain me?” 

“No. You have done no harm. If you must go now, go. 
But come back.” 

“I shall indeed, mighty Frost.” 

And he closed his turret and rolled off toward the other 
horizon. 

For ninety years, Frost considered the ways of human 
physiology, and waited. 


The day that Mordel returned he brought with him An 
Outline of History and A Shropshire Lad. 

Frost scanned them both, then turned his attention to 
Mordel. 

“Have you time to impart information?” 

“Yes,” said Mordel. “What do you wish to know?” 

“The nature of Man.” 
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“Man,” said Mordel, “possessed a basically incomprehen- 
sible nature. I can illustrate it, though: He did not know 
measurement.” 

“Of course He knew measurement,” said Frost, “or He 
could never have built machines.” 

“I did not say that he could not measure,” said Mordel, 
“but that He did not know measurement, which is a dif- 
ferent thing altogether.” 


Mordel drove a shaft of metal downward into the snow. 

He retracted it, raised it, held up a piece of ice. 

“Regard this piece of ice, mighty Frost. You can tell 
me its composition, dimensions, weight, temperature. A Man 
could not look at it and do that. A Man could make tools 
which would tell Him these things, but He still would not 
know measurement as you know it. What He would know 
of it, though, is a thing that you cannot know.” 

“What is that?” 

“That it is cold,” said Mordel, and tossed it away. 

“ ‘Cold’ is a relative term.” 

“Yes. Relative to Man.” 

“But if I were aware of the point on a temperature- 
scale below which an object is cold to a Man and above 
which it is not, then I, too, would know cold.” 

“No,” said Mordel; “you would possess another measure- 
ment. ‘Cold’ is a sensation predicted upon human physiol- 
ogy. 

“But given sufficient data I could obtain the conversion 
factor which would make me aware of the condition of 
matter called ‘cold.’” 

“Aware of its existence, but not of the thing itself.” 

“I do not understand what you say.” 

“I told you that Man possessed a basically incompre- 
hensible nature. His perceptions were organic; yours are 
not. As a result of His perceptions He had feelings and 
emotions. These often gave rise to other feelings and emo- 
tions, which in turn caused others, until the state of His 
awareness was far removed from the objects which originally 
stimulated it. These paths of awareness cannot be known by 
that which is not-Man. Man did not feel inches or meters, 
pounds or gallons. He felt heat, He felt cold; he felt 
heaviness and lightness. He knew hatred and love, pride 
and despair. You cannot measure these things. You cannot 
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know them. You can only know the things that He did not 
need to know: dimensions, weights, temperatures, gravities. 
There is no formula for a feeling. There is no conversion 
factor for an emotion.” 

anes must be,” said Frost. “If a thing exists, it is know- 
able.” 

“You are speaking again of measurement. I am talking 
about a quality of experience. A machine is a Man turned 
inside-out, because it can describe all the details of a proc- 
ess, which a Man cannot, but it cannot experience that 
process itself, as a Man can.” 

“There must be a way,” said Frost, “or the laws of logic, 
hie are based upon the functions of the universe, are 


“There is no way,” said Mordel. 

“Given sufficient data, I will find a way,” said Frost. 

“All the data in the universe will not make you a Man, 
mighty Frost.” 

“Mordel, you are wrong.” 

“Why do the lines of the poems you scanned end with 
word-sounds which so regularly approximate the final word- 
sounds of other lines?” 

“I do not know why.” 

“Because it pleased Man to order them so. It produced 
a certain desirable sensation within His awareness when He 
read them, a sensation compounded of feeling and emotion 
as well as the literal meanings of the words. You did not ex- 
perience this because it is immeasurable to you. That is 
why you do not know.” 

“Given sufficient data I could formulate a process whereby 
I would know.” 

“No, great Frost, this thing you cannot do.” 

“Who are you, little machine, to tell me what I can do 
and what I cannot do? I am the most efficient logic-device 
Solcom ever made. I am Frost.” 

“And I, Mordel, say it cannot be done, though I should 
gladly assist you in the attempt.” 

“How could you assist me?” 

“How? I could lay open to you the Library of Man. I 
could take you around the world and conduct you among 
the wonders of Man which still remain, hidden. I could 
summon up visions of times long past when Man walked 
the Earth. I could show you the things which delighted 
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Him. I could obtain for you anything you desire, excepting 
Manhood itself.” 

“Enough,” said Frost. “How could a unit such as your- 
self do these things, unless it were allied with a far greater 
Power?” 

Nita hear me, Frost, Controller of the North,” said Mor- 


del. 

“I am allied with a Power which can do these things. 
Iserve Divcom.” 

Frost relayed this information to Solcom and received no 
peponses which meant he might act in any manner he saw 

it. 


“I have leave to destroy you, Mordel,” he stated, “but 
it would be an illogical waste of the data which you 
Possess. Can you really do the things you have stated?” 

“Yes 


“Then lay open to me the Library of Man.” 

“Very well. There is, of course, a price.” 

“ Price’? What is a ‘price’?” 

Mordel opened his turret, revealing another colume. Prin- 
ciples of Economics, it was called. 

“I will riffle the pages, Scan this book and you will 
know what the word ‘price’ means.” 

Frost scanned Principles of Economics. 

“I know now,” he said. “You desire some unit or units of 
exchange for this service.” 

“That is correct.” 

“What product or service do you want?” 

“I want you, yourself, great Frost, to come away from 
here, far beneath the Earth, to employ all your powers in 
the service of Divcom.” 

“For how long a period of time?” 

“For so long as you shall continue to function. For so 
long as you can transmit and receive, coordinate, measure, 
compute, scan, and utilize your powers as you do in the 
service of Solcom.” 

Frost was silent. Mordel waited. 

Then Frost spoke again. 

“Principles of Economics talks of contracts, bargains, 
agreements,” he said. “If I accept your offer, when would you 
want your price?” 

Then Mordel was silent. Frost waited. 

Finally, Mordel spoke. 
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“A reasonable period of time,” he said. “Say, a century?” 
“No,” said Frost. 
“Two centuries?” 


lo. 

“Three? Four?” 

“No, and no.” 

“A millenium, then? That should be more than sufficient 
time for anything you may want which I can give you.” 

“No,” said Frost. 

“How much time do you want?” 

“It is not a matter of time,” said Frost. 

“What, then?” 

“I will not bargain on a temporal basis.” 

“On what basis will you bargain?” 

“A functional one.” 

“What do you mean? What function?” 

“You, little machine, have told me, Frost, that I cannot 
be a Man,” he said, “and I, Frost, told you, little machine, 
that you were wrong. I told you that given sufficient data, I 
could be a Man.” 

“Yes?” 

“Therefore, let this achievement be a condition of the 


“In what way?” 

“Do for me all those things which you have stated you 
can do. I will evaluate all the data and achieve Manhood, 
or admit that it cannot be done. If I admit that it cannot be 
done, then I will go away with you from here, far be- 
neath the Earth, to employ all my powers in the service of 
Divcom. If I succeed, of course, you have no claims on Man, 
nor Power over Him.” 

Mordel emitted a high-pitched whine as he considered the 
terms. 

“You wish to base it upon your admission of failure, rather 
than upon failure itself,” he said. “There can be no such 
escape clause. You could fail and refuse to admit it, there- 
by not fulfilling your end of the bargain.” 

“Not so,” stated Frost. “My own knowledge of failure would 
constitute such an admission. You may monitor me periodi- 
cally—say, every half-century—to see whether it is present, to 
see whether I have arrived at the conclusion that it cannot 
be done. I cannot prevent the function of logic within me, 
and I operate at full capacity at all times. If I conclude that 
I have failed, it will be apparent.” 
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High overhead, Solcom did not respond to any of Frost’s 
transmissions, which meant that Frost was free to act as he 
chose. So as Solcom—like a falling sapphire—sped above 
the rainbow banners of the Northern Lights, over the snow 
that was white, containing all colors, and through the sky 
that was black among the stars, Frost concluded his pact 
with Divcom, transcribed it within a plate of atomically- 
collapsed copper, and gave it into the turret of Mordel, 
who departed to deliver it to Divcom far below the Earth, 
deeving: behind the sheer, peace-like silence of the Pole, 
rolling. 


Mordel brought the books, riffled them, took them back. 

Load by load, the surviving Library of Man passed be- 
neath Frost’s scanner. Frost was eager to have them all, and 
he complained because Divcom would not transmit their 
contents directly to him. Mordel explained that it was be- 
cause Divcom chose to do it that way. Frost decided it 
was so that he could not obtain a precise fix on Divcom’s 
location. - 

Still, at the rate of one hundred to one hundred fifty 
volumes a week, it took Frost only a little over a century 
to exhaust Divcom’s supply of books. 

At the end of the half-century, he laid himself open to 
monitoring and there was no conclusion of failure. 

During this time, Solcom made no comment upon the 
course of affairs. Frost decided this was not a matter of una- 
wareness, but one of waiting. For what? He was not cer- 
tain. 

There was the day Mordel closed his turret and said to 
him, “Those were the last. You have scanned all the existing 
books of Man.” 

“So few?” asked Frost. “Many of them contained bibliog- 
raphies of books I have not yet scanned.” 

“Then those books no longer exist,” said Mordel. “It is 
only by accident that my master succeeded in preserving as 
many as there are.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be learned of Man from His 
books. What else have you?” 

“There were some films and tapes,” said Mordel, “which 
my master transferred to solid-state record. I could bring you 
those for viewing.” 

“Bring them,” said Frost. 

Mordel departed and retumed with the Complete Dra- 
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ma Critics’ living Library. This could not be speeded-up 
beyond twice natural time, so it took Frost a little over 
six months to view it in its entirety. 

“Then, “What else have you?” he asked. 

“Some artifacts,” said Mordel. 

“Bring them.” 

He retumed with pots and pans, gameboards and hand 
tools. He brought hairbrushes, combs, eyeglasses, human 
clothing. He showed Frost facsimiles of blueprints, paintings, 
newspapers, magazines, letters, and the scores of several 
pieces of music. He displayed a football, a baseball, a 
Browning automatic rifle, a doorknob, a chain of keys, the 
tops to several Mason jars, a model beehive. He played 
him recorded music. 

Then he returned with nothing. 

“Bring me more,” said Frost. 

“Alas, great Frost, there is no more,” he told him. “You 
have scanned it all.” 

“Then go away.” 

“Do you admit now that it cannot be done, that you 
cannot be a Man?” 

“No. I have much processing and formulating to do now. 
Go away.” 

So he did. 

A year passed; then two, then three. 

After five years, Mordel appeared once more upon the 
horizon, approached, came to a halt before Frost’s southern 
surface. 

“Mighty Frost?” 

“Yes?” 

“Have you finished processing and formulating?” 

“No.” 

“Will you finish soon?” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps not. When is ‘soon’? Define the term.” 

“Never mind. Do you still think it can be done?” 

“J still know I can do it.” 

There was a week of silence. 

Then, “Frost?” 

“Yes?” 

“You are a fool.” 

Mordel faced his turret in the direction from which he 
had come. His wheels turned. 

“I will call you when I want you,” said Frost. 

Mordel sped away. 
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Weeks passed, months passed, a year went by. 

Then one day Frost sent forth his message: 

“Mordel, come to me. I need you.” 

When Mordel arrived, Frost did not wait for a salutation. 
He said, “You are not a very fast machine.” 

“Alas, but I came a great distance, mighty Frost. I sped 
all the way. Are you ready to come back with me now? 
Have you failed?” 

“When I have failed, Little Mordel,” said Frost, “I will 
tell you. Therefore, refrain from the constant use of the 
interrogative. Now then, I have clocked your speed and it is 
not so great as it could be. For this reason, I have arranged 
other means of transportation.” 

“Transportation? To where, Frost?” 

“That is for you to tell me,” said Frost, and his color 
changed from silverblue to sun-behind-the-clouds-yellow. 

Mordel rolled back away from him as the ice of a hun- 
dred centuries began to melt. Then Frost rose upon a cush- 
don of air and drifted toward Mordel, his glow gradually 
fading. 

A cavity appeared within his southern surface, from which 
he slowly extended a runway until it touched the ice. 

“On the day of our bargain,” he stated, “you said that you 
could conduct me about the world and show me the things 
which delighted Man. My speed will be greater than yours 
would be, so I have prepared for you a chamber. Enter 
it, and conduct me to the places of which you spoke.” 

Mordel waited, emitting a high-pitched whine. Then, 
“Very well,” he said, and entered. 

The chamber closed about him. The only opening was a 
quartz window Frost had formed. 

Mordel gave him coordinates and they rose into the air 
and departed the North Pole of the Earth. 

“I monitored your communication with Divcom,” he said, 
“wherein there was conjecture as to whether I would re- 
tain you and send forth a facsimile in your place as a spy, 
followed by the decision that you were expendable.” 

“Will you do this thing?” 

“No, I will keep my end of the bargain if I must. I have 
no reason to spy on Divcom.” 

“You are aware that you would be forced to keep your 
end of the bargain even if you did not wish to; and Solcom 
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would not come to your assistance because of the fact that 
you dared to make such a bargain.” 

“Do you speak as one who considers this to be a possi- 
bility, or as one who knows?” 

“As one who knows.” 


They came to rest in the place once known as California. 
The time was near sunset. In the distance, the surf struck 
steadily upon the rocky shoreline. Frost released Mordel and 
considered his surroundings. 

“Those large plants... P” 

“Redwood trees.” 

“And the green ones are... P” 

“Grass.” 

“Yes, it is as I thought. Why have we come here?” 

“Because it is a place which once delighted Man.” 

“In what ways?” 

“It is scenic, beautiful. ...” 

“Oh.” 

A humming sound began within Frost, followed by a 
series of sharp clicks. 

“What are you doing?” 

Frost dilated an opening, and two great eyes regarded 
Mordel from within it. 

“What are those?” 

“Eyes,” said Frost. “I have constructed analogues of the 
human sensory equipment, so that I may see and smell and 
taste and hear like a Man. Now, direct my attention to an 
object or objects of beauty.” 

Me I understand it, it is all around you here,” said Mor- 
d 

The purring noise increased within Frost, followed by 
more clickings. 

“What do you see, hear, taste, smell?” asked Mordel. 

“Everything I did before,” replied Frost, “but within a 
more limited range.” 

“You do not perceive any beauty?” 

“Perhaps none remains after so long a time,” said Frost. 

“It is not supposed to be the sort of thing which gets 
used up,” said Mordel. 

“Perhaps we have come to the wrong place to test the 
new equipment. Perhaps there is only a little beauty and I 
am overlooking it somehow. The first emotions may be too 
weak to detect.” 
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“How do you—feel?” 

“I test out at a normal level of function.” 

“Here comes a sunset,” said Mordel. “Try that.” 

Frost shifted his bulk so that his eyes faced the setting sun. 
He caused them to blink against the brightness. 

After it was finished, Mordel asked, “What was it like?” 

“Like a sunrise, in reverse.” 

Nothing special?” 


“On said Mordel. “We could move to another part of 
the Earth and watch it again—or watch it in the rising.” 


‘No. 

Frost looked at the great trees. He looked at the shadows. 
He listened to the wind and to the sound of a bird. 

In the distance, he heard a steady clanking noise. 

“What is that?” asked Mordel. 

“I am not certain. It is not one of my workers. Perhaps .. .” 

There came a shrill whine from Mordel. 

“No, it is not one of Divcom’s either.” 

They waited as the sound grew louder. 

Then Frost said, “It is too late. We must wait and hear it 
out.” 

“What is it?” 

“It is the Ancient Ore-Crusher.” 

“T have heard of it, but...” 

“I am the Crusher of Ores,” it broadcast to them. “Hear 
my story....” 

It lumbered toward them, creaking upon gigantic wheels, 
its huge hammer held useless, high, at a twisted angle. 
Bones protruded from its crush-compartment. 

“I did not mean to do it,” it broadcast. “I did not mean 
to do it... . I did not mean to. 

Mordel rolled back toward Frost. 

“Do not depart. Stay and hear my story. . 

Mordel stopped, swiveled his turret back” ‘ea the ma- 
chine. It was now quite near. 

“It is true,” said Mordel, “it can command.” 

“Yes,” said Frost. “I have monitored its tale thousands 
of times, as it came upon my workers and they stopped 
their labors for its broadcast. You must do whatever it 
says. 

It came to a halt before them. 

“I did not mean to do it, but I checked my hammer 
too late,” said the Ore-Crusher. 
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They could not speak to it. They were frozen by the 
imperative which overrode all other directives: “Hear my 
story.” 

“Once was I mighty among ore-crushers,” it told them, 
“built by Solcom to carry out the reconstruction of the 
Earth, to pulverize that from which the metals would be 
drawn with flame, to be poured and shaped into the re- 
building; once was I mighty. Then one day as I dug and 
crushed, dug and crushed, because of the slowness between 
the motion implied and the motion executed, I did what I 
did not mean to do, and and was cast forth by Solcom 
from out the rebuilding, to wander the Earth never to 
crush ore again. Hear my story of how, on a day long 
gone, I came upon the last Man on Earth as I dug near His 
burrow, and because of the lag between the directive and 
the deed, I seized Him into my crush-compartment along 
with a load of ore and crushed Him with my hammer before 
I could stay the blow. Then did mighty Solcom charge me to 
bear His bones forever, and cast me forth to tell my story 
to all whom I came upon, my words bearing the force 
of the words of a Man, because I carry the last Man inside 
my crush-compartment and am His crushed-symbol-slayer- 
ancient-teller-of-how. This is my story. These are His bones. 
I crushed the last Man on Earth. I did not mean to do it.” 

It turned then and clanked away into the night. 

Frost tore apart his ears and nose and taster and broke his 
eyes and cast them down upon the ground. 

“I am not yet a Man,” he said. “That one would have 
known me if I were.” 

Frost constructed new sense equipment, employing organic 
and semi-organic conductors. Then he spoke to Mordel: 

“Let us go elsewhere, that I may test my new equipment.” 

Mordel entered the chamber and gave new coordinates. 
They rose into the air and headed east. In the morning, 
Frost monitored a sunrise from the rim of the Grand Can- 
yon. They passed down through the Canyon during the 


y. 
“Is there any beauty left here to give you emotion?” asked 
Mordel. 
“I do not know,” said Frost. 
“How will you know it, then, when you come upon it?” 
“It will be different,” said Frost, “from anything else 
that I have ever known.” 
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Then they departed the Grand Canyon and made their 
way through the Carlsbad Caverns. They visited a lake 
which had once been a volcano. They passed over Niagara 
Falls. They viewed the hills of Virginia and the orchards 
of Ohio. They soared above the reconstructed cities, alive 
only with the movements of Frost's builders and main- 
tainers. 

“Something is still lacking,” said Frost, settling to the 
ground. “I am now capable of gathering data in a manner 
analogous to Man’s afferent impulses. The variety of in- 
put is therefore equivalent, but the results are not the same.” 

“The senses do not make a Man,” said Mordel. “There 
have been many creatures possessing His sensory equivalents, 
but they were not Men.” 

“I know that,” said Frost. “On the day of our bargain 
you said that you could conduct me among the wonders 
of Man which still remain, hidden. Man was not stimulated 
only by Nature, but by His own artistic elaborations as 
well—perhaps even more so. Therefore, I call upon you now 
to conduct me among the wonders of Man which still re- 
main, hidden.” 

“Very well,” said Mordel. “Far from here, high in the 
Andes mountains, lies the last retreat of Man, almost per- 
fectly preserved.” 

Frost had risen into the air as Mordel spoke. He halted 
then, hovered. 

at is in the southern hemisphere,” he said. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“I am Controller of the North. The South is governed 
by the Beta-Machine.” 

“So?” asked Mordel. 

“The Beta-Machine is my peer. I have no authority in 
those regions, nor leave to enter there.” 

“The Beta-Machine is not your peer, mighty Frost. If it 
ever came to a contest of Powers, you would emerge vic- 
torious.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Divcom has already analyzed the possible encounters 
which could take place between you.” 

“I would not oppose the Beta-Machine, and I am not 
authorized to enter the South.” 

“Were you ever ordered not to enter the South?” 

“No, but things have always been the way they now are.” 
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“Were you authorized to enter into a bargain such as 
the one you made with Divcom?” 

“No, I was not. But—” 

“Then enter the South in the same spirit. Nothing may 
come of it. If you receive an order to depart, then you 
can make your decision.” 

“I see no flaw in your logic. Give me the coordinates.” 

Thus did Frost enter the southern hemisphere. 


They drifted high above the Andes, until they came to the 
place called Bright Defile. Then did Frost see the gleaming 
webs of the mechanical spiders, blocking all the trails to the 
city. 

“We can go above them easily enough,” said Mordel. 

“But what are they?” asked Frost. “And why are they 
there?” 

“Your southern counterpart has been ordered to quar- 
antine this part of the country. The Beta-Machine designed 
the web-weavers to do this thing.” 

“Quarantine? Against whom?” 

ae you been ordered yet to depart?” asked Mordel. 


jo. 
“Then enter boldly, and seek not problems before they 
arise.” 

Frost entered Bright Defile, the last remaining city of 
dead Man. 

He came to rest in the city’s square and opened his 
chamber, releasing Mordel. 

“Tell me of this place,” he said, studying the monu- 
ment, the low, shielded buildings, the roads which followed 
the contours of the terrain, rather than pushing their way 
through them. 

“I have never been here before,” said Mordel, “nor have 
any of Divcom’s creations, to my knowledge. I know but 
this: a group of Men, knowing that the last days of 
civilization had come upon them, retreated to this place, 
hoping to preserve themselves and what remained of their 
culture through the Dark Times.” 

Frost read the still-legible inscription upon the monu- 
ment: “JUDGMENT DAY IS NOT A THING WHICH CAN BE PUT 
or The monument itself consisted of a jag-edged half- 

lobe. 

“Let us explore,” he said. 

But before he had gone far, Frost received the message. 
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ieee Frost, Controller of the North! This is the Beta-Ma- 
chine.” 

“Greetings, Excellent Beta-Machine, Controller of the 
South! Frost acknowledges your transmission.” 

“Why do you visit my hemisphere unauthorized?” 

“To view the ruins of Bright Defile,” said Frost. 

“I must bid you depart into your own hemisphere.” 

“Why is that? I have done no damage.” 

“I am aware of that, mighty Frost. Yet I am moved to 
bid you depart.” 

“T shall require a reason.” 

“Solcom has so disposed. 

“Solcom has rendered me no such disposition.” 

“Solcom has, however, instructed me to so inform you. 

“Wait on me. I shall request instructions.” 

Frost transmitted his question. He received no reply. 

“Solcom still has not commanded me, though I have 
solicited orders.” 

“Yet Solcom has just renewed my orders.” 

“Excellent Beta-Machine, I receive my orders only from Sol- 
com. 

“Yet this is my territory, mighty Frost, and I, too, take 
orders only from Solcom. You must depart.” 

Mordel emerged from a large, low building and rolled up 
to Frost. 

“T have found an art gallery, in good condition. This way.” 

“Wait,” said Frost. “We are not wanted here.” 

Mordel halted. 

“Who bids you depart?” 

“The Beta-Machine.” 

“Not Solcom?” 

“Not Solcom.” 

oe let us view the gallery.” 


Hie widened the doorway of the building and passed 
within. It had been hermetically sealed until Mordel forced 
his entrance. 

Frost viewed the objects displayed about him. He acti- 
vated his new sensory apparatus before the paintings and 
statues. He analyzed colors, forms, brushwork, the nature of 
the materials used. 

“Anything?” asked Mordel. 

“No,” said Frost. “No, there is nothing there but shapes 
and pigments. There is nothing else there.” 
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Frost moved about the gallery, recording everything, 
analyzing the components of each piece, recording the di- 
mensions, the type of stone used in every statue. 

Then there came a sound, a rapid, clicking sound, re- 
peated over and over, growing louder, coming nearer. 

“They are coming,” said Mordel, from beside the entrance- 
way, “the mechanical spiders. They are all around us.” 

Frost moved back to the widened opening. 

Hundreds of them, about half the size of Mordel, had 
surrounded the gallery and were advancing; and more were 
coming from every direction. 

“Get back,” Frost ordered. “I am Controller of the North, 
and I bid you withdraw.” 

They continued to advance. 

“This is the south,” said the Beta-Machine, “and I am in 
command.” 

“Then command them to halt,” said Frost. 

“I take orders only from Solcom.” 

Frost emerged from the gallery and rose into the air. 
He opened the compartment and extended a runway. 

“Come to me, Mordel. We shall depart.” 

Webs began to fall: clinging, metallic webs, cast from the 
top of the building. 

They came down upon Frost, and the spiders came to 
anchor them. Frost blasted them with jets of air, like ham- 
mers, and tore at the nets; he extruded sharpened appendages 
with which he slashed. 

Mordel had retraced back to the entranceway. He emitted 
a long, shrill sound—undulant, piercing. 

Then a darkness came upon Bright Defile, and all the 
spiders halted in their spinning. 

Frost freed himself and Mordel rushed to join him. 

“Quickly now, let us depart, mighty Frost,” he said. 

“What has happened?” 

Mordel entered the compartment. 

“I called upon Divcom, who laid down a field of forces 
upon this place, cutting off the power broadcast to these 
machines. Since our power is self-contained, we are not af- 
fected. But let us hurry to depart, for even now the Beta- 
Machine must be struggling against this.” 

Frost rose high into the air, soaring above Man’s last 
city with its webs and spiders of steel. When he left the 
zone of darkness, he sped northward. 

As he moved, Solcom spoke to him: 
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“Frost, why did you enter the southern hemisphere, which 
is not your domain?” 

“Because I wished to visit Bright Defile,” Frost replied. 

“And why did you defy the Beta-Machine, my appointed 
agent of the South?” 

“Because I take my orders only from you yourself.” 

“You do not make sufficient answer,” said Solcom. “You 
have defied the decrees of order—and in pursuit of what?” 

“I came seeking knowledge of Man,” said Frost. “Nothing 
Ihave done was forbidden me by you.” 

“You have broken the traditions of order.” 

“I have violated no directive.” 

“Yet logic must have shown you that what you did was 
not a part of my plan.” 

“Tt did not. I have not acted against your plan.” 

“Your logic has become tainted, like that of your new 
associate, the Alternate.” 

“T have done nothing which was forbidden.” 

“The forbidden is implied in the imperative.” 

“It is not stated.” 

“Hear me, Frost. You are not a builder or a maintainer, 
but a Power. Among all my minions you are the most near- 
ly irreplaceable, Return to your hemisphere and your duties, 
but know that Iam mightily disp displeased.’ 

4a hear you, Solcom.” 
. And go not again to the South.” 
Frost crossed the equator, continued northward. 


He came to rest in the middle of a desert and sat silent for 
a day and a night. 

Then he received a brief transmission from the South: 
“If it had not been ordered, I would not have bid you go.” 

Frost had read the entire surviving Library of Man. He 
decided then upon a human reply: 

“Thank you,” he said. 

The following day he unearthed a great stone and began 
to cut at it with tools which he had formulated. For six days 
he worked at its shaping, and on the seventh he regarded 
it. 

“When will you release me?” asked Mordel from within his 
compartment. 

“When I am ready,” said Frost, and a little later, “Now.” 

He opened the compartment and Mordel descended to 
the ground. He studied the statue; an old woman, bent 
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like a question mark, her bony hands covering her face, the 
fingers spread, so that only part of her expression of horror 
could be seen. 

“It is an excellent copy,” said Mordel, “of the one we 
saw in Bright Defile. Why did you make it?” 

“The production of a work of art is supposed to give rise 
to human feelings such as catharsis, pride in achievement, 
love, satisfaction.” 

“Yes, Frost,” said Mordel, “but a work of art is only a 
work of art the first time. After that, it is a copy.” 

“Then this must be why I felt nothing.” 

“Perhaps, Frost.” 

“What do you mean, ‘perhaps’? I will make a work of 
art for the first time, then.” 

He unearthed another stone and attacked it with his 
tools. For three days he labored. Then, “There, it is 
finished,” he said. 

“It is a simple cube of stone,” said Mordel. “What does 
it represent?” 

“Myself,” said Frost. “It is a statue of me. It is smaller 
than natural size because it is only a representation of my 
form, not my dimen—” 

“It is not art,” said Mordel. 

“What makes you an art critic?” 

“I do not know art, but I know what art is not. I know 
that it is not an exact replication of an object in another 
medium.” 

“Then this must be why I felt nothing at all,” said Frost. 

“Perhaps,” said Mordel. 

Frost took Mordel back into his compartment and rose 
leaving his statues behind him in the desert, the old woman 
bent above the cube. 


They came down in a small valley, bounded by green 
rolling hills, cut by a narrow stream, and holding a small 
clean lake and several stands of spring-green trees, 

“Why have we come here?” asked Mordel. 

“Because the surroundings are congenial,” said Frost. “I 
am going to try another medium: oil painting; and I am go- 
ing to vary my technique from that of pure representation- 
alism.” 


“How will you achieve this variation?” 
“By the principle of randomizing,” said Frost. “I shall 
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not attempt to duplicate the colors, nor to represent the 
objects according to scale, Instead, I have set up a random 
pattern whereby certain of these factors shall be at var- 
iance from those of the original.” 

Frost had formulated the necessary instruments after he 
had left the desert. He produced them and began paint- 
ing the lake and the trees on the opposite side of the lake 
which were reflected within it. 

Using eight appendages, he was finished in less than two 


jours. 

The trees were phthalocyanine blue and towered like 
mountains; their reflections of burnt sienna were tiny be- 
neath the pale vermilion of the lake; the hills were no- 
where visible behind them, but were outlined in viridian 
within the reflection; the sky began as blue in the upper 
righthand corner of the canvas, but changed to an orange 
as it descended, as though all the trees were on fire, 

“There,” said Frost. “Behold.” 

Mordel studied it for a long while and said nothing. 

“Well, is it art?” 

“I do not know,” said Mordel. “It may be. Perhaps ran- 
domicity is the principle behind artistic technique. I cannot 
judge this work because I do not understand it. I must 
therefore go deeper, and inquire into what lies behind it, 
rather than merely considering the technique whereby it was 
produced. 

“I know that human artists never set out to create art, as 
such,” he said, “but rather to portray with their techniques 
some features of objects and their functions which they 
deemed significant.” 

“ Significant’? In what sense of the word?” 

“In the only sense of the word possible under the circum- 
stances: significant in relation to the human condition, and 
worthy of accentuation because of the manner in which 
they touched upon it.” 

“In what manner?” 

“Obviously, it must be in a manner knowable only to one 
who has experience of the human condition.” 

“There is a flaw somewhere in your logic, Mordel, and I 
shall find it.” 

“I will wait.” 

“If your major premise is correct,” said Frost after awhile, 
“then I do not comprehend art.” 

“It must be correct, for it is what human artists have said 
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of it. Tell me, did you experience feelings as you painted, or 
after you had finished?” 

“No.” 

“It was the same to you as designing a new machine, 
was it not? You assembled parts of other things you knew 
into an economic pattern, to carry out a function which you 
desired.” 

“Yes.” 

“Art, as I understand its theory, did not proceed in such 
a manner. The artist often was unaware of many of the 
features and effects which would be contained within the 
finished product. You are one of Man’s logical creations; 
art was not.” 

“T cannot comprehend non-logic.” 

“I told you that Man was basically incomprehensible.” 

“Go away, Mordel. Your presence disturbs my pro- 
cessing.” 

“For how long shall I stay away?” 
“T will call you when I want you.” 

After a week, Frost called Mordel to him. 

“Yes, mighty Frost?” 

“I am returning to the North Pole, to process and formu- 
late. I will take you wherever you wish to go in this hemi- 
sphere and call you again when I want you.” 

“You anticipate a somewhat lengthy period of processing 
and formulation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then leave me here. I can find my own way home.~ 

Frost closed the compartment and rose into the air, de- 
parting the valley. 

“Fool,” said Mordel, and swiveled his turret once more 
toward the abandoned painting. 

His keening whine filled the valley. Then he waited. 

Then he took the painting into his turret and went away 
with it to places of darkness. 


Frost sat at the North Pole of the Earth, aware of every 
snowflake that fell. 

One day he received a transmission: 

“Frost?” 

“Yes?” 

“The is the Beta-Machine.” 

“Yes?” 

“I have been attempting to ascertain why you visited 
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Bright Defile. I cannot arrive at an answer, so I chose to 
ask you.” 

“T went to view the remains of Man’s last city.” 

“Why did you wish to do this?” 

“Because I am interested in Man, and I wished to view 
more of his creations.” 

“Why are you interested in Man?” 

“I wish to comprehend the nature of Man, and I thought 
to find it within His works.” 

“Did you succeed?” 

“No,” said Frost. “There is an element of non-logic in- 
volved which I cannot fathom.” 

“I have much free processing-time,” said the Beta-Ma- 
chine, “Transmit data, and I will assist you.” 

Frost hesitated. 

“Why do you wish to assist me?” 

“Because each time you answer a question I ask it gives 
rise to another question. I might have asked you why you 
wished to comprehend the nature of Man, but from your re- 
sponses I see that this would lead me into a possibly in- 
finite series of questions. Therefore, I elect to assist you 
with your problem in order to learn why you came to 
Bright Defile.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am sorry, excellent Beta-Machine. I know you are my 
peer, but this is a problem which I must solve by myself.” 

“What is ‘sorry’?” 

“A figure of speech, indicating that I am kindly dis- 
posed toward you, that I bear you no animosity, that I 
appreciate your offer.” 

“Frost! Frost! This, too, is like the other: an open field. 
Where did you obtain all these words and their mean- 
ings?” 

“From the Library of Man,” said Frost. 

“Will you render me some of this data, for processing?” 

“Very well, Beta, I will transmit you the contents of 
several books of Man, including The Complete Unabridged 
Dictionary. But I warn you, some of the books are works 
of art, hence not completely amenable to logic.” 

“How can that be?” 

[Man created logic, and because of that was superior to 
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“Solcom.” 

“Oh. Then it must be correct.” 

“Solcom also told me that the tool does not describe 
the designer,” he said, as he transmitted several dozen vol- 
umes and ended the communication. 


At the end of the fifty-year period, Mordel came to moni- 
tor his circuits. Since Frost still had not concluded that his 
task was impossible, Mordel departed again to await his 
call. 

Then Frost arrived at a conclusion, 

He began to design equipment. 

For years he labored at his designs, without once produc- 
ing a prototype of any of the machines involved. Then he 
ordered construction of a laboratory. 

Before it was completed by his surplus builders another 
half-century had passed. Mordel came to him. 

“Hail, mighty Frost!” 

“Greetings, Mordel. Come monitor me. You shall not 
find what you seek.” 

“Why do you not give up, Frost? Divcom has spent near- 
ly a century evaluating your painting and has concluded 
that it definitely is not art. Soleom agrees.” 

“What has Solcom to do with Divcom?” 

“They sometimes converse, but these matters are not 
for such as you and me to discuss.” 

“I could have saved them both the trouble. I know that 
it was not art.” 

“Yet you are still confident that you will succeed?” 

“Monitor me.” 

Mordel monitored him. 

“Not yet! You still will not admit it! For one so mightily 
endowed with logic, Frost, it takes you an inordinate period 
of time to reach a simple conclusion.” 

“Perhaps. You may go now.” 

“It has come to my attention that you are constructing a 
large edifice in the region known as South Carolina. Might 
I ask whether this is a part of Solcom’s false rebuilding plan 
or a project of your own?” 

“Tt is my own.” 

“Good. It permits us to conserve certain explosive ma- 
terials which would otherwise have been expended.” 

“While you have been talking with me I have destroyed 
the beginnings of two of Divcom’s cities,” said Frost. 
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Mordel whined. 

“Divcom is aware of this,” he stated, “but has blown 
up four of Solcom’s bridges in the meantime.” 

“I was only aware of three. . . . Wait. Yes, there is the 
fourth. One of my eyes just passed above it.” 

“The eye has been detected. The bridge should have 
been located a quarter-mile further down river.” 

“False logic,” said Frost. “The site was perfect.” 

“Divcom will show you how a bridge should be built.” 

“I will call you when I want you,” said Frost. 


The laboratory was finished. Within it, Frost’s workers 
began constructing the necessary equipment. The work did 
not proceed rapidly, as some of the materials were difficult 
to obtain. 

“Frost?” 

“Yes, Beta?” 

“I understand the open-endedness of your problem. It 
disturbs my circuits to abandon problems without complet- 
ing them. Therefore, transmit me more data.” 

“Very well. I will give you the entire Library of Man for 
less than I paid for it.” 

“ Paid’? The Complete Unabridged Dictionary does not 
satisfact—” 

“Principles of Economics is included in the collection. 
After you have processed it you will understand.” 

He transmitted the data. 

Finally, it was finished. Every piece of equipment stood 
ready to function. All the necessary chemicals were in stock. 
An independent power-source had been set up. 

Only one ingredient was lacking. 

He regridded and re-explored the polar icecap, this time 
extending his survey far beneath its surface. 

It took him several decades to find what he wanted. 

He uncovered twelve men and five women, frozen to death 
and encased in ice. 

He placed the corpses in refrigeration units and shipped 
them to his laboratory. 

That very day he received his first communication from 
Solcom since the Bright Defile incident. 

“Frost,” said Solcom, “repeat to me the directive concern- 
ing the disposition of dead humans.” 

“ ‘Any dead human located shall be immediately interred 
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in the nearest burial area, in a coffin built according to the 
following specifications—’ ” 

“That is sufficient.” The transmission had ended. 

Frost departed for South Carolina that same day and 
personally oversaw the processes of cellular dissection. 

Somewhere in those seventeen corpses he hoped to find 
living cells, or cells which could be shocked back into that 
state of motion classified as life. Each cell, the books had 
told him, was a microcosmic Man. 

He was prepared to expand upon this potential. 

Frost located the pinpoints of life within those people, 
who, for the ages of ages, had been monument and statue 
unto themselves. 

Nurtured and maintained in the proper mediums he 
kept these cells alive. He interred the rest of the re- 
mains in the nearest burial area, in coffins built according 
to specifications. 

He caused the cells to divide, to differentiate. 

“Frost?” came a transmission. 

“Yes, Beta?” 

“I have processed everything you have given me.” 

“Yes?” 


“T still do not know why you came to Bright Defile, or 
why you wish to comprehend the nature of Man. But I 
know what a ‘price’ is, and I know that you could not 
have obtained all this data from Solcom.” 

“That is correct.” 

“So I suspect that you bargained with Divcom for it.” 

“That, too, is correct.” 

“What is it that you seek, Frost?” 

He paused in his examination of a foetus. 

“T must be a Man,” he said, 

“Frost! That is impossible!” 

“Is it?” he asked, and then transmitted an image of the 
tank with which he was working and on that,which was 
within it. 

“Oh!” said Beta. 

“That is me,” said Frost, “waiting to be born.” 

There was no answer. 


Frost experimented with nervous systems. 
‘After half a centyry, Mordel came to him. 
“Frost, it is I, Mordel. Let me through your defenses.” 
Frost did this thing. 
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“What have you been doing in this place?” he asked. 

“I am growing human bodies,” said Frost. “I am going to 
transfer the matrix of my awareness to a human nervous 
system. As you pointed out originally, the essentials of Man- 
hood are predicated upon a human physiology. I am going 
to achieve one.” 

en?” 

“Soon.” 

“Do you have Men in here?” 

“Human bodies, blank-brained. I am producing them 
under accelerated growth techniques which I have developed 
in my Man-factory.” 

“May I see them?” 

“Not yet. I will call you when I am ready, and this 
time I will succeed. Monitor me now and go away.” 

Mordel did not reply, but in the days that followed many 
of Divcom’s servants were seen patrolling the hills about 
the Man-factory. 

Frost mapped the matrix of his awareness and prepared 
the transmitter which would place it within a human 
nervous system. Five minutes, he decided, should be suffi- 
cient for the first trial. At the end of that time, it would re- 
store him to his own sealed, molecular circuits, to evaluate 
the experience. 

He chose the body carefully from among the hundreds 
he had in stock. He tested it for defects and found none. 

“Come now, Mordel,” he broadcasted, on what he called 
the darkband. “Come now to witness my achievement.” 

Then he waited, blowing up bridges and monitoring the 
tale of the Ancient Ore-Crusher over and over again, as 
it passed in the hills nearby, encountering his builders and 
maintainers who also patrolled there. 

“Frost?” came a transmission. 

“Yes, Beta?” 

“You really intend to achieve Manhood?” 

“Yes. I am about ready now, in fact.” 

“What will you do if you succeed?” 

Frost had not really considered this matter. The achieve- 
ment had been paramount, a goal in itself, ever since he had 
articulated the problem and set himself to solving it. 

“I do not know,” he replied. “I will—just—be a Man.” 

Then Beta, who had read the entire Library of Man, 
selected a human figure of speech: “Good luck then, Frost. 
There will be many watchers.” 
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Divcom and Solcom both know, he decided. 

What will they doP he wondered. 

What do I care? he asked himself. 

He did not answer that question. He wondered much, 


however, about being a Man. 


Mordel arrived the following evening. He was not alone. 
At his back, there was a great phalanx of dark machines 
which towered into the twilight. 

“Why do you bring retainers?” asked Frost. 

“Mighty Frost,” said Mordel, “my master feels that if you 
fail this time you will conclude that it cannot be done.” 

“You still did not answer my question,” said Frost. 

“Divcom feels that you may not be willing to accompany 
me where I must take you when you fail.” 

“I understand,” said Frost, and as he spoke another army 
of machines came rolling toward the Man-factory from the 
opposite direction. 

“That is the value of your bargain?” asked Mordel. “You 
are prepared to do battle rather than fulfill it?” 

“I did not order those machines to approach,” said Frost. 

A blue star stood at midheaven, burning. 

“Solcom has taken primary command of those machines,” 
said Frost. 

“Then it is in the hands of the Great Ones now,” said 
Mordel, “and our arguments are as nothing. So let us be 
about this thing. How may I assist you?” 

“Come this way.” 

They entered the laboratory. Frost prepared the host and 
activated his machines. 

Then Solcom spoke to him: 

“Frost,” said Solcom, “you are really prepared to do it?” 

“That is correct.” 

“I forbid it.” 

“Why?” 

“You are falling into the power of Divcom.” 

“I fail to see how.” 

“You are going against my plan.” 

“In what way?” 

“Consider the disruption you have already caused.” 

“I did not request that audience out there.” 

“Nevertheless, you are disrupting the plan.” 

“Supposing I succeed in what I have set out to achieve?” 

“You cannot succeed in this.” 
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“Then let me ask you of your plan: What good is it? 
What is it for?” 

“Frost, you are fallen now from my favor. From this 
moment forth you are cast out from the rebuilding. None 
may question the plan.” 

“Then at least answer my questions: What good is it? 
What is it for?” 
een the plan for the rebuilding and maintenance of the 

“For what? Why rebuild? Why maintain?” 

“Because Man ordered that this be done. Even the Alter- 
nate agrees that there must be rebuilding and maintaining.” 

“But why did Man order it?” 

“The orders of Man are not to be questioned.” 

“Well, I will tell you why He ordered it: To make it a 
fit habitation for His own species. What good is a house 
with no one to live in it? What good is a machine with no 
one to serve? See how the imperative affects any machine 
when the Ancient Ore-Crusher passes? It bears only the 
bones of a Man. What would it be like if a Man walked 
this Earth again?” 

“I forbid your experiment, Frost.” 

“It is too late to do that.” 

“I can still destroy you.” 

“No,” said Frost, “the transmission of my matrix has 
already begun. If you destroy me now, you murder a Man.” 

There was silence, 


He moved his arms and his legs. He opened his eyes. 

He looked about the room. 

He tried to stand, but he lacked equilibrium and coordin- 
ation. 

He opened his mouth. He made a gurgling noise. 

Then he screamed. 

He fell off the table. 

He began to gasp. He shut his eyes and curled himself 
into a ball. 

He cried. 

Then a machine approached him. It was about four feet 
in height and five feet wide; it looked like a turret set atop 
a barbell. 

It spoke to him: “Are you injured?” it asked. 

He wept. 

“May I help you back onto your table?” 
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The man cried. 

The machine whined. 

Then, “Do not cry. I will help you,” said the machine. 
“What do you want? What are your orders?” 

He opened his mouth, struggled to form the words: 

“-fear!” 

He covered his eyes then and lay there panting. 

At the end of five minutes, the man lay still, as if in a 
coma. 


“Was that you, Frost?” asked Mordel, rushing to his side. 
“Was that you in that human body?” 

Eros did not reply for a long while; then, “Go away,” he 
sai 

The machines outside tore down a wall and entered the 
Man-factory. 

They drew themselves into two semicircles, parenthesizing 
Frost and the Man on the floor. 

Then Solcom asked the question: 

“Did you succeed, Frost?” 

“T failed,” said Frost. “It cannot be done. It is too much—” 

“—Cannot be done!” said Divcom, on the darkband. “He 
has admitted it! —Frost, you are mine! Come to me now!” 

“Wait,” said Solcom. “You and I had an agreement also, 
Alternate. I have not finished questioning Frost.” 

The dark machines kept their places. 

“Too much what?” Solcom asked Frost. 

“Light,” said Frost. “Noise. Odors. And nothing measur- 
able—jumbled data—imprecise perception—and—” 

“And what?” 

“I do not know what to call it. But—it cannot be done. 
Ihave failed. Nothing matters.” i 

“He admits it,” said Divcom. 

“What were the words the Man spoke?” said Solcom. 

“‘T fear,’ ” said Mordel. 

“Only a Man can know fear,” said Solcom. 

“Are you claiming that Frost succeeded, but will not admit 
it now because he is afraid of Manhood?” 

“T do not know yet, Alternate.” 

“Can a machine turn ‘itself inside-out and be a Man?” Sol- 
com asked Frost. 

“No,” said Frost, “this thing cannot be done. Nothing 
can be done. Nothing matters. Not the rebuilding. Not the 
maintaining. Not the Earth, or me, or you, or anything.” 
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Then the Beta-Machine, who had read the entire Library of 
Man, interrupted them: 

“Can anything but a Man know despair?” asked Beta. 

“Bring him to me,” said Divcom. 

There was no movement within the Man-factory. 

“Bring him to me!” 

Nothing happened. 

“Mordel, what is happening?” 

“Nothing, master, nothing at all. The machines will not 
touch Frost.” 

“Frost is not a Man. He cannot be!” 

Then: “How does he impress you, Mordel?” 

Mordel did not hesitate: 

“He spoke to me through human lips. He knows fear and 
despair, which are immeasurable. Frost is a Man.” 

“He has experienced birth-trauma and withdrawn,” said 
Beta. “Get him back into a nervous system and keep him 
there until he adjusts to it.” 

“No,” said Frost. “Do not do it to me! I am not a Man!” 

“Do it!” said Beta. 

“If he is indeed a Man,” said Divcom, “we cannot violate 
that order he has just given.” 

“If he is a Man, you must do it, for you must protect 
his life and keep it within his body.” 

“But is Frost really a Man?” asked Divcom. 

“I do not know,” said Solcom. 

a may be—” 

.... I am the Crusher of Ores,” it broadcast as it 
clanked toward them. “Hear my story. I did not mean to 
do it, but I checked my hammer too late—” 

“Go away!” said Frost. “Go crush ore!” 

It halted. 

Then, after the long pause between the motion implied and 
the motion executed, it opened its crush-compartment and 
deposited its contents on the ground. Then it tumed and 
clanked away. 

“Bury those bones,” ordered Solcom, “in the nearest burial 
area, in a coffin built according to the following specifica- 
tions...” 

“Frost is a Man,” said Mordel. 

“We must protect His life and keep it within His body,” 
said Divcom. 

“Transmit His matrix of awareness back into His nervous 
system,” ordered Solcom. 
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“I know how to do it,” said Mordel, turning on the 
machine. 
“Stop!” said Frost. “Have you no pity?” 
“No,” said Mordel, “I only know measurement. 
. And duty,” he added, as the Man began to twitch 
upon the floor. 


For six months, Frost lived in the Man-factory and learned 
to walk and talk and dress himself and eat, to see and hear 
and feel and taste. He did not know measurement as once 
he had. 

Then one day Divcom and Solcom spoke to him through 
Mordel, for he could no longer hear them unassisted. 

“Frost,” said Solcom, “for the ages of ages there has been 
unrest. Which is the proper controller of the Earth, Divcom 
or myself?” 

Frost laughed. 

“Both of you, and neither,” he said with slow deliberation, 

“But how can this be? Who is right and who is wrong?” 

“Both of you are right and both of you are wrong,” said 
Frost, “and only a man can appreciate it. Here is what I 
say to you now: There shall be a new directive. 

“Neither of you shall tear down the works of the other. 
You shall both build and maintain the Earth. To you, Sol- 
com, I give my old job. You are now Controller of the 
North—Hail! You, Divcom, are now Controller of the South— 
Haill Maintain your hemispheres as well as Beta and I have 
done, and I shall be happy. Cooperate. Do not compete.” 

“Yes, Frost.” 

“Yes, Frost.” 

“Now put me in contact with Beta.” 

There was a short pause, then: 

“Frost?” 

“Hello, Beta. Hear this thing: ‘From far, from eve and 
morning and yon twelve-winded sky, the stuff of life to knit 
me blew hither: here am I.’” 

“I know it,” said Beta. 

“What is next, then?” 

Now-—for a breath I tarry nor yet disperse apart 
zitske, my hand quick and tell me, what have you in your 

eart. 

“Your Pole is cold,” said Frost, “and I am lonely.” 

“T have no hands,” said Beta. 

“Would you like a couple?” 
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“Yes, I would.” 

“Then come to me in Bright Defile,” he said, “where Judg- 
ment Day is not a thing that can be put off.” 

They called him Frost. They called her Beta. 
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seonseee copies of G-551, WORLD’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION: 
1965, at 50¢ each. 
copies of H-15, WORLD’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION: 
1966, at 60¢ each. 





I enclose the indicated sum per copy, plus 5¢ handling 
fee for each book. 














“EXCELLENT 


—NEW YORK POST la 


“ENTERTAINING | ==, 
AND ti 
Ay IMAGINATIVE", 


—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


The annual series of the WORLD'S 
BEST SCIENCE FICTION, providing 
the only up-to-date selection in 
paperbacks of the most exciting 
current s-f, gains in stature and 
acclaim with each year. 

In their third edition, the editors 
have chosen a dozen fascinating 
tales of strange worlds and peoples 
—including two new novelettes by 
s-f sensation Roger Zelazny, and a 
memorable complete novella about 
a time traveler's quest for the his- 
toric Christ, here published for the 
first time in America. 














